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PEEFACE. 


HESE  chronicles  of  an  undertaking  which 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  East  Anglia  will,  I  hope, 
appeal  to  those  connected  with  the  district  in  which 
the  Banks  of  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  were  established. 
I  trust  also  that  the  short  biographies  contained  in 
the  following  pages,  and  the  references  to  old 
customs  and  to  incidents  in  the  banking  life  of  the 
past,  may  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  early 
history  of  Private  Country  Banks,  and  proye  of 
interest  to  a  wider  circle. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Bank  staff  for  assistance  in  collecting  materials  for 
this  Yolume,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
them  all  for  help  so  kindly  rendered. 

W.  H.  BIDWELL. 
Norwich,  December,  1899, 


CHAPTEE  I. 


The     Goldsmitli    Bankers — Jews     and     Lombards — Seventeenth 
Century  Bankers— Establishment  of  Country  Banks-4T]ifiLr;IItiJit(y —     • '  •,  ; ;' 
Priends  as  Bankers.  i .    >   .  .     .    .         • ,  >  . 

T  is  impossible  to  suppose  any 'bouiilTy'df'^' '  '' ' 
commercial  eminence  without  the  medium 
of  bankers  for  the  payment  of  moneys 
and  the  transfer  of  credits."  These  are 
the  words  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney,  a  partner  in  the 
late  firm  of  Gurney  &  Co.,  and  a  writer  of  some 
considerable  repute  on  subjects  of  archaeological  and 
historical  interest,  as  well  as  those  connected  with 
his  own  business.  We  should  accordingly  look  for 
the  early  and  successful  establishment  of  banks  in 
that  part  of  England  which  is  described  by  Macaulay 
as  a  large  and  fruitful  province  with  Norwich  as  its 
capital,  a  city  which  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  chief 
manufacture  of  the  realm. 

The  first  banker  recorded  as  having  any  connection 
with   the    County  of   Norfolk,  but   then   only   as   a 
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2  JEWS  AND  LOMBARDS. 

landlord,  Eeinaldus  Aurifaber,  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  as  holding  the  Manor  of  Heringby. 
The  chief  business  of  these  goldsmith  bankers  was 
in  the  exchange  of  money,  though  from  the  wealth 
thus  amassed  they  were  able  to  make  loans  to  the 

:;,.  '  reign ui|^?i^oharchs,  as  Otho  Aurifaber,  who  advanced 
money  to  Du,ke  William  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

i  i'"  r ; ' i^robably  .  ileihaldus  had  the  grant  of  Heringby 
for  a  similar  service.  The  business  of  money 
lending  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  until  their  expulsion  from 
England,  after  which  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lombards,  whose  first  connection  with  England 
was  their  employment  to  collect  and  remit  to  Eome 
the  large  contributions  from  this  country  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Pope  ;  but  they  soon  became  as  great 
usurers  as  the  Jews. 

Passing  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  a 
I^orfolk  man,  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  a  leading 
merchant  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  knighted  for 
his  services  in  negotiating  loans  with  foreign 
merchants  as  agent  for  the  king. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
goldsmiths    commenced    to    borrow    money  with  a 
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view  to  lending  it  out  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
and  thus  undertook  what  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  business  of  bankers  in  the  present  day. 
In  his  His  tort/  of  Banking  Gilbart  quotes  from 
a  curious  pamphlet  published  in  1676,  entitled  The 
Mystery  of  the  new-fashioned  Goldsmiths  or  Bankers 
discovered^  in  which  the  author  remarks  : — 

"  Moreover,  such  merchants'  servants  as  still  kept  their 
masters'  running  cash  had  fallen  to  the  way  of  clan- 
destinely lending  the  same  to  the  goldsmiths  at  fourpence 
per  cent,  per  diem,  who,  by  these  and  such-like  means, 
are  enabled  to  lend  out  great  quantities  of  cash  to 
necessitous  merchants  and  others,  weekly  or  monthly,  at 
high  interest,  and  also  began  to  discount  the  merchants' 
bills  at  the  like  or  higher  interest.  Much  about  the  same 
time,  the  goldsmiths  (or  new-fashioned  bankers)  began 
to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's  estates  remitted  to 
town,  and  to  allow  them  and  others  who  put  cash  in 
their  hands  some  interest  for  it,  if  it  remained  but  a 
single  month  in  their  hands,  or  even  a  lesser  time." 

"  This  was  a  great  allurement  for  people  to  put  money 
into  their  hands,  which  would  bear  interest  till  the  day 
they  wanted  it ;  and  they  could  also  draw  it  out  by  one 
hundred  pounds  or  fifty  pounds  at  a  time,  as  they  wanted 
it,  with  infinitely  less  trouble  than  if  they  had  lent  it  out 
on  either  real  or  personal  security." 

B  2 
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In  the  following  century  the  assistance  of  bankers 
was  needed  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  money  from 
one  person  to  another,  which  was  accomplished  by 
bills  of  exchange,  by  transfers,  and  by  the  issue  of 
promissory  notes;  the  note  circulation  being  a  yery 
important  part  of  a  banker's  business  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

We  thus  see  that,  as  the  trade  of  the  country  re- 
quired them,  there  were  established  in  England :  Eanks 
of  Exchange  for  the  conversion  of  foreign  money  into 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  for  furnishing  merchants 
who  were  journeying  to  foreign  countries  with  the 
coin  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  for  the  exchange 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  for  each  other;  Banks  of 
Deposit  for  receiving  the  savings  of  the  thrifty  and 
the  surplus  cash  of  the  traders;  Banks  of  Discount 
for  advancing  capital  to  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
with  which  were  closely  allied  Banks  of  Eemittance, 
as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  money  transmitted 
was  transferred  by  bills  of  exchange;  and  Banks 
of  Circulation  for  furnishing  country  districts  with 
a  circulating  medium  more  portable  and  convenient 
than  metal. 

Combining    these    operations    in    one    bankings 
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house,  the  country  banks  were  able  to  confer 
many  advantages  upon  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  established.  A  summary  of  Mr.  Gilbart's 
chapter  on  the  Utility  of  Banking  will  indicate 
briefly  what  those  advantages  were. 

Banks  are  useful  as  places  of  security  for  the 
deposit  of  money.  Everyone  who  has  had  the 
care  of  large  sums  of  money  knows  the  anxiety 
which  attends  their  custody;  if  paid  into  a  bank 
the  money  is  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  can  be 
drawn  out  as  required.  Bankers  allow  interest  for 
money  placed  in  their  hands,  thus  various  small 
sums  of  money  which  would  have  remained  un- 
productive in  the  hands  of  individuals,  are  collected 
into  large  amounts,  and  facilities  granted  to  trade 
and  commerce ;  in  this  way  the  productive  capital 
of  the  nation  is  increased,  and  industry  stimulated. 
They  also  make  advances  on  approved  securities 
to  persons  who  want  to  borrow  money.  In 
this  way  those  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce are  enabled  to  augment  their  working 
capital,  and  consequently  their  wealth.  Bankers 
transmit  money  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to    another,    from    which    tradesmen,    commercial 
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travellers,  and  others  derive  great  advantages. 
Wherever  a  bank  is  established,  the  public  are 
able  to  obtain  the  denomination  of  currency 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  commercial  operations 
of  the  place.  This  is  very  important  to  those 
who  have  to  pay  large  sums  in  wages.  The 
merchant  who  keeps  a  banking  account  saves 
himself  trouble,  expense,  and  risk,  in  presenting 
bills,  and  much  time  in  making  money  transactions. 
The  customer  of  a  banker  has  a  continual  referee 
as  to  his  respectability ;  he  is  also  able  to  ascertain 
the  respectability  of  other  persons.  A  banking 
account  can  be  made  an  authentic  record  of  annual 
expenditure.  Customers  of  Banks  have  a  safe  place 
of  deposit  for  deeds  and  plate.  By  asking  the 
banker,  people  are  able  to  obtain  useful  information 
as  to  customs  relating  to  bills  of  exchange ;  as  to  the 
readiest  way  of  remitting  money  abroad ;  as  to  the 
investment  of  their  funds ;  and  as  to  the  settlement 
of  other  money  matters.  Lastly,  banking  exercises 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  morals  of  society; 
it  tends  to  produce  honesty  and  punctuality 
in  pecuniary  engagements  by  demonstrating  and 
advancing  the  pecuniary  value  of   a  good  moral 
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character ;  thus  bankers  perform  the  functions  of 
public  conservators  of  the  commercial  virtues,  and, 
concludes  Mr.  Gilbart,  ^*  there  is  many  a  man 
who  would  be  deterred  from  dishonesty  by  the 
frown  of  a  banker,  though  he  might  care  but 
little  for  the  admonition  of  a  bishop." 

Banking  is  a  trade  carried  on  for  profit;  it  is 
also  as  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  remarks  in  Thoughts  on 
Banlcing,  ''  in  itself  an  agreeable  business,  bringing 
with  it  a  pleasant  intercourse  with  various  kinds  of 
people,  and  giving  the  opportunity  of  very  much  and 
most  important  good  to  be  effected." 

There  were  very  few  banks  in  England,  outside  the 
Metropolis,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  many  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  were  in 
a  large  way  of  business  received  lodgments  of  money 
on  interest,  and  occasionally  afforded  their  customers 
other  banking  facilities,  giving  them  cheques  on 
London  for  purposes  of  remittance,  and  collecting 
for  them  bills  payable  at  a  distance.  Thus  gradually 
the  country  merchant  became  the  country  banker, 
and  the  bankers  in  London,  with  whom  he  kept 
his  trading  account,  became  his  London  agents. 

Abel  Smith  of  Nottingham,  the  ancestor  of  Lord 
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Carrington,  was  one  of  the  first  regular  country 
bankers  in  England,  taking  in  money  from  the 
farmers  of  ]N"ottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
lending  it  out  to  the  miners  and  manufacturers  of 
the  neighbouring  counties. 

Of  the  successful  traders  who  thus  grew  into 
bankers,  so  many  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  they  were,  numerically,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  that  religious  body. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  the 
fiduciary  position  which  a  banker  occupies,  and 
that  he  is  trusted  not  only  with  the  money  of  his 
customers,  but  in  many  cases  with  their  financial 
and  family  secrets.  The  character  which  Friends 
deservedly  bore,  would  mark  them  out  as  peculiarly 
fitted  to  enter  into  such  a  relationship  with  those 
who  wished  to  leaye  money  with  them,  or  to  consult 
them  in  their  dijQficulties,  and  claim  pecuniary  aid 
or  disinterested  advice.  Their  probity,  their  reserve 
and  caution,  their  kindness  of  heart,  and  their 
truthfulness,  would  point  them  out  as  trustworthy 
men,  while  their  accumulated  wealth  would  inspire 
confidence. 

Friends    have    often,    from    their    wealth,     been 
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charged  with  a  too  great  love  of  this  world's  gain, 
a  taunt  in  most  cases  undeserved,  their  riches  being 
but  the  result  and  outcome  of  the  virtues  which  they 
practised.  Their  religious  principles  cut  them  off 
from  extravagant  vices  in  which  others  squandered 
their  fortunes,  and  from  less  harmful  follies  which 
would  have  hindered  accumulation.  It  is  with  men 
who  thus  live  quiet  lives  that — 

"  Proputty,  proputty  sticks,  and  proputty,  proputty  graws." 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  of  Keswick,  who  was  for 
more  than  fifty  years  the  head  of  the  Gurney  family, 
notes  in  his  diary,  in  1850,  circumstances  bearing 
this  out : — 

"In  looking  over  papers  for  references  for  Mr. 
Braithwaite's  Life  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  I  certainly  find,  in 
my  own  case,  what  is  most  singular. 

"John  Gurney,  1670,  was  a  thriving  merchant  of 
Norwich  worth  £20,000. 

"John  Gurney,  his  grandson,  died  1770,  worth  £100,000. 

"  And  I,  the  grandson  of  the  last,  wind  up,  1850,  with 
£800,000." 


CHAPTEE  II. 


The  Norwich  Gurneys— The  new  Banking  House — The  Gurneys  of 
St.  Augustine's  and  of  Magdalen  Street — Bank  removed  to  Eedwell 
Plain— New  Partners— The  Gurneys  of  Keswick— John  and  Samuel 
Gumey. 


HE  rise  of  the  Banking  House  of  Gurney 
&  Company,  which  is  traced  in  the 
following  pages,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  principal  merchants  and 
mill-owners  of  provincial  towns  became  the  bankers 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  resided,  long  before 
they  established  properly  constituted  Eanks;  the 
foundations  of  such  a  business  having  been  laid 
and  a  considerable  connection  acquired  by  the 
assistance  rendered  to  other  traders,  and  the  opening 
of  interest-bearing  accounts  for  their  friends. 

An  ancestor  of   the  Norwich  Gurneys,  who  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote — 

"  Far  better  is  nobihtye  by  propper  virtue  wonn, 
Than  that  which  only  doth  descend  from  father  to 
y®  sonn." 
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and  it  has  been  well  said  that  this  ancient  family 
has  drawn  from  commerce  as  great  a  dignity  as  any 
that  conld  come  from  lengthy  pedigrees  and  the 
traditions  of  bygone  ages. 

To  this  family  belonged  the  founders  of  the 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  Bank,  who  had  been  connected 
with  business  in  the  Eastern  Counties  for  many 
years  before  1775,  the  year  in  which  this  story 
of  their  Bank  commences. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  shows  in  the  Record  of  the 
House  of  Gournay^  that  many  members  of  this  family 
who  were  engaged  in  trade  in  Norfolk,  combined 
banking  operations  with  their  other  business,  long 
before  the  opening  of  a  regular  bank.  Mr.  Gurney 
says : — 

"At  Norwich  the  Gurneys  had  long  before  this  time 
(about  1650)  been  essentially  bankers  there,  lending, 
receiving,  drawing  drafts  in  London,  and  as  merchants, 
carrying  on  all  banking  transactions.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  I  find  Francis  Gurney,  the  patriarch  of  the 
present  family  of  the  Gurneys,  and  the  cadet  of  the 
West  Barsham  race,  from  whom  they  descend,  acting  as 
bankers  to  the  Le  Stranges  of  Norfolk  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  of  Sir  Hamon 
Le  Strange,  now   existing  at   Hunstanton   Hall :    and   I 
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cannot  doubt  that  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  various 
other  families  and  individuals.  William  Browning,  his 
father-in-law,  originally  a  merchant  in  Norwich,  though 
apparently  afterwards  of  Maiden  in  Essex,  was  his  agent 
in  the  country,  he  himself  residing  in  London  as  a 
merchant  and  banker.  His  grandson,  John  Gournay  or 
Gumey  of  Norwich,  continued  this  same  kind  of  money 
agency  or  banking.  In  1716,  Elizabeth  his  wife,  in  a 
letter  to  her  husband  in  London,  states  her  having  drawn 
a  bill  on  John  Eccleston  for  John  Paynter.  Mr.  Arderon, 
a  celebrated  Natural  Philosopher  living  in  Norwich,  in  his 
MSS.  mentions  the  same  sort  of  banking  transaction  at 
a  later  period,  thus — '  1744,  April  20th,  sent  a  letter  to 
Mr.  John  Cuff  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  bill  payable  to  him  at  sight,  drawn  upon 
Mr.  Haywood  by  Mr.  Gurney  of  Norwich  for  £5.  13s." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  occasional  accom- 
modation afforded  to  their  friends  in  previous  years 
by  way  of  discount  or  remittance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  early  in  the  year  1775  two  members  of 
the  Gurney  family  decided  to  open  a  regular  bank. 
In  the  Norwich  Mercury  of  the  11th  Feb.,  1775, 
there  appears  this  paragraph : — 

"  We  hear  that  a  new  Banking  House  is  proposed  to 
be  shortly  established  in  this  city  on  a  new  plan,  where 
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good  bills  on  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  will 
be  exchanged  for  drafts  on  London,  or  discounted  for 
cash  on  reasonable  terms,  and  bills  abroad  negotiated  at 
the  most  favourable  exchange  on  London ;  or  business 
of  any  kind  connected  with  such  an  undertaking,  will 
be  conducted  with  secrecy,  safety,  and  despatch." 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Norwich 
and  Norfolk  Bank,  there  were  already  two  banks 
in  Norwich — one  opened  in  1756  by  Mr.  Charles 
Weston,  whose  business  was  carried  on  in  the  Upper 
Market;  and  Allday's  Bank,  opened  in  1768,  after- 
wards the  Bank  of  Sir  Koger  Kerrison  &  Sons. 

On  the  6th  May,  1775,  the  opening  of  the  new 
Bank  was  advertised  : — 

"The  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Bank  will  be  opened  on 
Saturday,  13th  inst.,  in  St.  Augustine's,  where  the  public 
may  depend  on  having  every  accommodation  consistent 
with  such  an  undertaking." 

The  original  partners  were  two  brothers,  John 
and  Henry  Gurney.  These  gentlemen  were  the  sons 
of  John  Gurney  of  St.  Augustine's,  who  was  called 
the  Weavers'  Friend,  from  his  successful  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  the  Norwich  manufacturers 
before  the  House  of  Commons.     Mr.  Gurney  obtained 
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great  popularity  from  the  spirited  defence  he  then 
made  of  the  trade  of  his  native  city — his  portrait 
was  engraved,  and  he  was  o:ffered  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment by  ^ir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  declined. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  in  the  year  1740, 
having  prospered  in  his  business  of  manufacturer, 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  John 
and  Henry. 

The  style  of  the  first  partnership  was  '^John  and 
Henry  Gurney  &  Co."  A  £5  note  preserved  in  the 
Norwich  Bank  is  signed  by  John  Gurney  in  March, 
1778,  for  self,  brother,  and  Co. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  new  bank  Mr.  Simon 
Martin,  a  Friend  who  had  been  engaged  in  banking 
houses  in  London,  came  down  to  take  charge  of  it. 
The  ledger,  commenced  in  May,  1775,  is  the  first 
of  a  continuous  series  still  preserved  in  the  old 
book -rooms  at  the  IS'orwich  Bank.  Among  the 
earliest  customers  were — John  Bryant,  Edward 
Barrow,  Samuel  Cubit,  John  Freshfield,  Joseph 
Geldart,  John  Sparshall,  Elisha  de  Hague,  John 
Dalrymple,  William  Donne,  Eichard  Hotson,  Benjamin 
Nuthall,  John  Clover,  James  Woodcock,  Zachariah 
Fincham,    Laurence   Candler,    Edmund   Rolfe,  John 
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Toll,  William  Clabburn,  William  Utten,  Thomas 
Davey,  S.  Tolver,  J.  L.  Marsh,  Samuel  Stone,  J. 
G.  Basely,  Eichard  Eaton,  J.  Eumbelow,  Thomas 
Back,  William  Hankes,  Edward  Hibgame,  E. 
Devereux,  T.  Carman,  John  Crabtree,  T.  and  W. 
Palgrave. 

The  Magdalen  Street  Gurneys  also  did  a  little 
banking  as  well  as  their  cousins  in  St.  Augustine's. 
There  were  removed  from  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Gurneys  and  Bland  to  Keswick,  books  containing 
''accounts  of  moneys  lent  and  left  on  interest 
from  1762  to  1793." 

Under  date  of  15th  April,  1776,  John  and  Henry 
Gurney  &  Co.  advertized  their  appointment  as 
exchangers  of  gold  coin  which  was  deficient  in 
weight. 

♦'NOEWICH    &    NOEFOLK    BANK. 

**  Norwich,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1776. 
'*  John  and  Henry  Gturney  &  Co.  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  exchangers  of  the  deficient  Gold 
Coin,  take  this  method  to  inform  the  Public  that  they  are 
provided  with  such  specie  as  will  remain  to  be  current  after 
the  first  of  May  next  (the  time  limited  by  the  King's  pro- 
clamation), and  will  continue  to  exchange  the  same  till  the 
19th  August  inclusive,  viz. : — 
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**  Guineas  weigliing  less  than  5  8  x        ,  /  5       6 

•^  ,  „      .  I   and  not   \ 

Half-gumeas         „         „  2  16  (         ^,  2     14 

r\      J.         '  t  o  \  less  than  /  , 

Uuarter-gumeas    ,,         ,,  1  S  J  VI       71 

*'In  order  to  make  it  convenient  to  the  Public  to  collect 

considerable  quantities,  they  will  allow  after  the  Eate  of  two 

Shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  hundred  guineas  exchanged 

at  their   office,   provided  the  number  is  not  less  than  twenty. 

And  to  render  the  collection  as  commodious  to  the  County  as 

possible,  the  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  lend 

their  assistance,   and  will  continue  to   exchange  the  deficient 

coin   during  the   Time  prescribed   by  the   said  Proclamation, 

viz. : — 

John  Ashby  at  Bungay  Zach.  Fincham  at  Diss 

John  Brereton  at  Brinton  Chr.  Rodwell  at  SwafPham 

Thomas  Clover  at  Aylsham       John  Eansome  at  N.  Walsham 

Thos.  Carman  )    ,  ^  .,      Jer.  Sharp  at  Holt 

■r.j      -n  n        [  at  Yarmouth     _.      m    i       ^t 
Edw.  luller    ;  Jos.  Taylor  at  Lynn 

Eobert  Everett  at  Wymondham 

A  similar  advertisement  was  soon  after  inserted 
by  Messrs.  Allday  and  Kerrison  of  the  Norwich 
Bank,  with  the  addition  :  — 

"And  they  will  esteem  it  a  Favour  done  by  all  those 

^  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  has  an  interesting  note  on  the  origin  of  the 
word  guinea.  "Cohen  says,  '  in  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer^  in 
the  reign  of  Edw.  HI.,  there  are  entries  of  so  many  *  guiennois  d'or ' 
gold  coins  of  Guienne.  Is  not  this  the  derivation  of  guinea, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Charles'  coinage  from  Guinea  gold  "  ? 
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who  will  be  pleased  to  exchange  their  money  with  them, 
as  large  a  premium  will  be  given  as  by  any  Exchanger 
that  is  or  may  be  appointed. 

"  N.B. — The  best  price  given  for  Portugal  gold." 

It  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  Norwich  Mercury 
of  9  th  l!^ov.  in  the  folio  wing  year,  that  this  offer 
of  a  large  premium  was  a  success : — 

"We  have  authority  from  the  Bank  of  England  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  sum  of  deficient  gold  coin 
exchanged,  pursuant  to  His  Majesty's  last  proclamation, 
by  Roger  Kerrison,  Esq.,  Banker  in  this  City,  amounted 
to  £133572.  6s.  9c?.,  which  is  a  very  considerable  sum, 
more  than  was  exchanged  by  any  other  house  in  England, 
for  exchanging  which  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury  ordered  a  premium  to  be  paid  Mr. 
Kerrison,  £1976.  I7s.  4d" 

Evidence  not  only  of  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Kerrison,  but  of  the  comparative  wealth  of  the 
County  of   ISTorfolk. 

When  the  time  for  exchanging  gold  coin  was  ex- 
pired, the  Government  decided  to  deal  with  the  silver 
currency,  and  the  following  notification  was  made  : — 

"As  soon  as  the  present  coinage  of  silver  is  ready  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Bank  (which  is  speedily  expected),  a  royal 

c 
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proclamation  will  be  issued  for  calling  in  the  light  and 
putting  a  total  stop  to  the  currency  of  that  immense 
quantity  of  base  silver  coin  which  is  now  in  circulation." 

In  the  year  1777  Mr.  Henry  Gurney  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  Bank  partnership  by  his  only 
son,  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney,  who  had  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  banking  business.  It  has  even 
been  stated  that  the  Bank  was  opened  in  order  to 
provide  for  him  some  employment,  on  account  of  his 
great  dislike  to  the  manufactory. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  partnership,  Mr. 
Bartlett  Gurney  purchased  the  premises  then  known 
as  3,  Red  well  Plain,  where  the  business  is  still 
carried  on,  and  removed  his  Bank  from  Pitt  Street. 
The  property  he  acquired,  across  which  ran  part  of 
the  outer  earthwork  of  the  Saxon  mound  of  the 
castle,  had  recently  belonged  to  Alderman  Poole,  a 
wine  merchant,  who  had  erected  on  it  a  dwelling- 
house  with  offices  for  his  business,  and  fine  cellars; 
in  these  cellars  have  been  built  ranges  of  safes  for 
the  present  Bank,  and  bags  of  bullion  and  chests 
of  plate  are  stowed  where  once  were  bins  of  fine 
old  Ports,  and  East  and  West  India  Madeiras.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  Bank  at  this  time  is  shown 
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i    c     «    t    'e    «      i 
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in  an  engraving  published  in  Armstrong's  History  of 
Norwich^  and  reproduced  for  a  frontispiece  to  this 
book.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  has  been  much 
altered  since  then,  and  various  additions  have  been 
made,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Bank  Street  front 
remains,  with  its  typical  George  II.  character,  and 
internally  very  handsome  ceilings  and  staircase,  and 
with  a  very  fine  timber  roof. 

Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney  was  not  so  strict  a  Quaker 
as  his  uncle,  and  the  divergence  of  their  views  was 
shown  by  an  incident  to  which  attention  has  lately 
been  called  in  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  where  there 
have  appeared  interesting  reprints  from  early  num- 
bers of  that  paper.  An  advertisement  had  been 
inserted,  in  which  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to 
encourage  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  from  the  Port 
of  Yarmouth,  were  invited  to  take  shares  in  the 
venture,  and  to  pay  their  subscriptions  either  to 
Mr.  E.  Kerrison  or  to  Messrs.  Gurney s. 

Upon  seeing  this  notice,  Mr.  J.  Gurney  at  once 
wrote  to  the  Norfolk   Chronicle  as  follows: — 

"Having  observed  an  advertisement  in  the  Norwich 
papers,  proposing  a  subscription  for  the  fitting  out 
Privateers   from   the   Port   of  Yarmouth,  and  signifying 

c  2 
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that  a  duplicate  of  the  Subscription  Paper  lies  at  Messrs. 

Gurney's  Bank  in  Norwich,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 

but  enquiring  the  reason  of  it,  I  find  that  my  kinsman, 

with    whom    I    am    associated    in    Business,    upon    its 

being   unexpectedly  proposed   to   him,  had   inadvertently 

consented  without  due  consideration.     I  therefore  esteem 

it   incumbent  on   me   hereby   to    declare   that  our   Firm 

was  inserted  without  my  knowledge  and  consent,  and  as 

it  is  inconsistent  with  our  religious  Principles  for  us  to 

be   any   way   actively   concerned    in    aiding   or   assisting 

towards   the   promotion   of    such   measures   as   are   of    a 

violent   and   destructive   nature,   we    must    request    that 

Notice  may  be  taken  that  we  cannot  receive  Subscriptions 

for  such  Purposes,  and  we  hope  our  refusal  will  not  be 

taken  amiss  by  any. 

"John  Gurney." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  died  in  1779.  The 
notice  of  his  death  appears  in  the  Norwich  Mercury 
of  7th  August:  — 

**0n  Monday  evening  last  died  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John  Gurney,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Augustine's,  in  this  city.  A  man  whose  known 
benevolence  of  heart  and  aflTability  of  manner  render 
encomium  needless." 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Gurney,  the  business 
descended  to   Mr.  Bartlett   Gurney,  who   took  into 
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partnership  his  cousins,  Eichard  and  Joseph.  Their 
father,  Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Keswick,  had  died  a  rich 
man,  his  business  iu  Magdalen  Street  was  at  that 
time  being  carried  on  by  Eichard  and  John  Gnrney 
&  Co.  Mr.  Eichard  Gurney  had  had  great  accessions, 
having  married  the  only  child  of  Mr.  David  Barclay. 
This  lady,  who  died  in  April,  1776,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  age,  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney.  There  is  something  peculiarly  touching 
in  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  this  young 
wife,  when  we  think  that  the  years  of  her  motherless 
boy  were  prolonged  far  beyond  the  usual  span  of 
human  existence,  as  he  survived  her  eighty-eight 
years,  dying  in  1864.  Mr.  E.  Gurney  had  also 
a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  who  married  Mr. 
Sampson  Hanbury  of  Poles,  a  partner  in  Truman's 
brewery,  and  brother  of  her  father's  second  wife, 
Mr.  Eichard  Gurney  having  married  secondly  Eachel, 
daughter  of  Osgood  Hanbury,  Esq.  Mr.  E.  Gurney 
brought  to  the  partnership  not  only  a  large  fortune, 
but  a  clear  head  also.  He  was  a  strict  Eriend, 
and  though  a  thorough  man  of  business,  was  fond 
of  sport  and  country  pursuits,  and  many  are  the 
acknowledgments  in  Mr.  Barclay's  letters  of  presents 
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of  well-killed  pheasants  from  liis  son-in-law.  That 
he  might  have  the  better  opportunity  for  enjoying 
country  life,  he  not  only  added  to  his  estate  at 
Keswick  by  acquiring  land  of  the  Hobarts  at  Intwood, 
but  he  also  purchased  estates  at  I^orth  Eepps 
and  Hempstead,  which  have  descended  to  the  present 
owner  of  Keswick,  Mr.  John  Henry  Gurney.  He 
made  a  far  more  remunerative  investment  when, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  D.  Barclay,  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Eobert  Barclay,  who  had  married  his 
only  sister,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  he  acquired  Thrale's 
brewery  in  London.  In  later  years  Mr.  Hudson 
Gumey  enjoyed  a  large  income  from  his  quarter 
share  in  this  brewery.  Mr.  Eichard  Gurney  had 
by  his  second  wife  one  son,  Eichard  Hanbury,  and 
two  daughters  :  Elizabeth,  who  married  her  cousin, 
John  of  Earlham,  and  Anna,  well  known  in  later 
years  as  Miss  Gurney  of  Northrepps'  Cottage. 

Associated  with  them  in  the  banking  business, 
virtually  a  partner,  though  not  of  the  firm,  was  Mr. 
John  Gurney  of  Magdalen  Street,  afterwards  better 
known  as  John  Gurney  of  Earlham.  He  was  the 
second  brother  in  the  Magdalen  Street  family,  whose 
grandfather,  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney  of  Magdalen  Street, 
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was  the  first  of  the  family  to  reside  at  Keswick,  which 
he  purchased  in  1747.  His  eldest  son,  the  above- 
mentioned  John  Gurney  of  Keswick,  died  in  1770, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank, 
five  years  later,  his  son  Kichard,  who  afterwards 
became  the  head  of  the  banking  firm,  which  he 
joined  in  1779,  was  the  occupant  of  the  family 
mansion.  The  foundation  of  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  family  was  laid  by  this  John  Gurney  of 
Keswick,  who  was  assisted  in  his  extensive  business 
by  his  brother  Samuel.  In  addition  to  his  manu- 
factures, he  did  a  large  trade  in  importing  hand-spun 
yarns  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  yarn  spun  in 
the  neighbouring  district  being  quite  inadequate  to  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  Norwich  manufacturers. 
It  has  been  computed  that  at  this  time  the  annual 
value  of  textile  fabrics  produced  in  the  city  was  over 
one  million  sterling.  This  importation  of  yarn  from 
Cork  to  Yarmouth  was  not  only  a  lucrative  business 
for  the  Messrs.  Gurney,  but  a  great  benefit  to  the 
artizans  of  Norfolk,  and  a  great  help  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  population  of  several  Irish  counties. 

In    tha^    Circular    to    Bankers    of     5th    October, 
1838,    the   riches   and   influence    of   a   few   leading 
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banks  are  traced  to  their  origin  to  see  ''how  in 
their  development  and  extension  they  have  promoted 
the  industry,  the  improvement,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country."  After  alluding  to  the  Smiths  of 
Nottingham,  the  Barings,  the  Denisons,  and  some 
others,  the  writer  says — '^The  money-power  of  the 
Gurneys  sprang  out  of  transactions  connected  with 
manufactures,"  and  he  adds  : — 

"The  collecting  of  yarns  from  the  numerous  scattered 
manufacturers  of  the  East  of  England,  and  holding  them 
in  stock  to  supply  those  who  were  employed  in  weaving 
them  into  various  textures,  was  a  very  lucrative  business, 
and  we  deliberately  question  whether  the  Gurneys  did 
not  at  one  time  derive  from  it  an  annual  income  greater 
than  is  obtained  by  any  bank  in  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  excepting  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  out  of  the 
whole  thousand.  In  the  course  of  dealing  with  the 
worstead-spinners  for  their  yarn,  this  family  began  to 
supply  them  with  cash  to  pay  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  business. 
Out  of  these  circumstances  arose  the  great  banking 
operations  of  this  family,  who  in  London  and  the  country 
may  now  be  described  as  exercising  an  influence  and  a 
power  inferior  to  that  of  no  banking  establishment  in 
Great  Britain,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  alone 
excepted." 


JOHN     GURNEY. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  also  died  in  1770,  leaving 
two  daughters  only,  one  of  whom  was  married  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare  of  London,  and  the  other  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Kett  of  Seething.  His  widow  married  Mr. 
Thomas  Bland,  and  their  great-grandson,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bland,  who  married  the  granddaughter  of  a  much 
better  known  Samuel  Gurney,  is  now  one  of  the 
directors  of  Barclay  &  Company,  Limited,  for  the 
Lynn  and  Wisbech  district. 

Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Magdalen  Street,  till  then 
known  as  Mr.  John  Gurney,  jun.,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  cousin,  the  head  of  the  Bank,  was  a  man 
of  great  activity  in  business  and  much  public 
spirit,  taking  great  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  city.  In  1775  he  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bell  of  Tottenham, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  David  Barclay  of 
Cheapside.  Mrs.  Gurney  became  the  mother  of  a 
remarkable  family,  a  biographical  sketch  of  all  of 
whom  has  lately  been  published  in  The  Gurneys  of 
Earlham,  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  She  died  in 
1792,  leaving  eleven  children. 

The  title  of  the  firm  was  now  Richard,  Bartlett, 
and  Joseph  Gurney. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


The  Barclays  of  Urie — David  Barclay  of  Cheapside — The  Eoyal 
Visit — David  Barclay  of  Youngsbury— Unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
Coinage — Branch  Banks — Grurneys  and  Bland. 

E.  David  Barclay,  of  Youngsbury,  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Norwich  Bank  that  his  name  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  mention  in  a  history 
of  that  establishment.  He  was  the  father-in-law 
of  one  partner,  Mr.  Eichard  Gurney,  the  grand- 
father of  another,  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  and,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  niece,  the  uncle  of  a  third, 
Mr.  John  Gurney,  and  also  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  their  London  correspondents.  Mr.  Barclay 
was  son  of  Mr.  David  Barclay,  of  Cheapside, 
the  second  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  ^'Apology,''  who  had  migrated  from  Urie 
to  London,  and  was  twice  married;  his  eldest  son, 
James,  was  a  partner  in  the  Lombard  Street  house 
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in  1736,  and  from  his  second  son,  Alexander,  are 
descended  the  Barclays  of  Bury  Hill.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Barclays  of  Urie  in  the  male  line 
devolved  on  this  branch  of  the  family  in  1854.  Of 
the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Barclay's  second  marriage, 
David  and  John,  the  elder  had  only  one  child, 
Agatha,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Gurney  of  Keswick, 
while  from  the  younger  are  descended  the  Barclays 
of  Leyton.  Mr.  Hugh  Gurney  Barclay,  a  partner 
in  the  Norwich  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  amalgama- 
tion, belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  family. 

In  1761,  Mr.  Barclay,  senior,  received  King 
George  III.  and  his  Queen  to  view  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show  from  his  windows  in  Cheapside.  A  curiously- 
distorted  account  of  this  visit  from  the  Koyal  Family 
has  been  given  in  several  histories  of  London  bank- 
ing, attributing  it  to  a  breakdow^n  of  the  king's 
carriage,  and  a  spontaneous  offer  of  hospitality  from 
the  Quaker  linen-draper.  The  facts,  as  narrated  by 
members  of  the  family,  show  that  arrangements  for 
this  reception  had  been  made  by  the  court  some 
time  beforehand,  and  moreover  Mr.  Barclay  had 
previously  entertained  two  sovereigns  at  the  same 
house.      A    few    weeks    after    the    event,    one    of 
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Mr.  Barclay's  daughters  wrote  to  a  friend  describing 
it  J  and  her  letter,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gentlemanh  Magazine,  Mr.  David 
Barclay  was  alive  at  the  time  when  this  account 
was  printed,  and  wrote  some  notes  on  it  for  his 
grandson,  testifying  to  the  general  accuracy  of  his 
sister's  narrative,  and  giving  some  additions  from 
his  own  recollection  of  what  took  place.  In  these 
he  says : — 

''A  day  or  two  before  the  show,  my  elder  sister  was 
requested  to  go  to  the  lady  who  was  to  be  in  waiting, 
to  receive  instructions  on  the  occasion,  and  I  was  desired 
to  go  to  the  lord  who  was  to  be  in  waiting,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  king  was  sensible  of  the  trouble 
which  he  should  give,  and  directed  him  to  enquire — What 
compensation  would  be  satisfactory  ?  Whether  the  honour 
of  knighthood  would  be  acceptable  ?  To  which  I  replied 
my  father  did  not  desire  any  other  compensation  than 
the  satisfaction  he  should  receive  by  accommodating  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  That  Friends  {i.e.,  Quakers) 
never  did  kneel  but  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  then 
proposed,  as  a  mark  of  the  king's  favour,  that  my  father's 
family  should  be  presented,  and  kiss  the  king's  and  queen's 
hands  without  kneeling.     This  was  agreed  on. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  previously  to  the  Royal 
Family's  coming  to  my  father's  house  to  view  therefrom 
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Lord  Mayor's  Show  (which  Queen  Anne,  George  I.  and  II. 
had  done,  the  two  latter  when  my  father  lived  in  the 
house,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  con- 
venient one  for  the  purpose),  the  house  was  repaired 
outside  and  inside,  and  in  particular  the  balustrades  on 
the  two  leads  fronting  the  street,  to  prevent  accidents; 
which  proved  to  be  very  proper,  as  the  dukes  and  many 
of  the  noblemen  went  up  there  to  have  a  more  extensive 
view  of  the  houses  covered  with  spectators.  When  the 
time  drew  near,  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth  for  the  furniture  usually  sent.  Wine  of 
various  sorts,  I  think  about  ten  dozen,  was  sent  in  by 
the  City,  but  very  little  was  used." 

The  lady,  in  her  letter,  dated  London,  13th 
November,  1761,  continues  the  narration  : — 

"  I  fully  intended,  before  I  received  your  last  packet, 
to  make  choice  of  the  first  opportunity  to  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  honour  we  received,  and  to  inform  you 
that  the  splendour,  with  every  other  circumstance  relating 
to  the  important  day,  far  exceeded  the  utmost  stretch 
of  our  imagination,  and  has  left  so  pleasing  an  impression 
that  I  am  tempted  to  wish  old  Time  would  forget  to 
erase  it.  To  pretend  to  give  a  relation  of  the  hurry 
and  fatigue  before  the  arrival  of  our  Royal  guests  would 
be  the  height  of  folly,  since  my  pen  cannot  paint  one- 
half;    I    shall    therefore    proceed    to   acquaint  you   that 
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about  one  o'clock  papa  and  mama,  with  sister  Weston 
to  attend  them,  took  their  stands  at  the  street  door, 
where  my  two  brothers  had  long  been  to  receive  the 
nobility,  above  a  hundred  of  whom  were  then  waiting 
in  tlie  warehouse,  from  which  place  every  appearance  of 
merchandise  was  removed  and  properly  decorated  for 
the  purpose. 

"  As  the  Royal  Family  came,  they  were  conducted  into 
one  of  the  counting-houses,  which  was  transformed  into 
a  very  pretty  parlour  for  that  purpose.  The  newspapers 
have,  doubtless,  informed  you  of  the  procession,  so  I  shall 
only  say  that  at  half-past  two  o'clock  their  majesties 
arrived,  which  was  two  hours  later  than  they  intended; 
but  had  you  seen  the  crowd  you  would  have  wondered 
how  they  ever  got  through  it.  A  platform  was  raised 
in  the  street,  on  which,  before  their  majesties  alighted, 
my  brothers  spread  a  carpet,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered, 
the  procession  began.  The  queen  came  up  first,  handed 
by  her  chamberlain ;  the  king  followed,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family,  agreeable  to  their  rank ;  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  then  the  quality.  On  the 
second  pair  of  stairs  was  placed  our  own  company,  about 
forty  in  number,  the  chief  of  whom  were  of  the  Puritan 
Order,  and  all  in  their  orthodox  habits. 

♦  *  *  * 

"After  the  royal  pair  had  shewn  themselves  to  the 
populace  for  a  few  moments  from  the  balcony,  we  were 
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all  introduced ;  and  you  may  believe  at  that  juncture 
we  felt  no  small  palpitations.  His  majesty  met  us  at 
the  door,  which  was  a  condescension  we  did  not  expect, 
at  which  place  he  saluted  us  with  great  politeness,  and 
advancing  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  we  performed 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  queen's  hand,  at  the  sight 
of  whom  we  were  all  in  raptures,^  not  only  from  the 
brilliancy  of  her  appearance,  which  was  pleasing  beyond 
description,  but  being  throughout  her  whole  person 
possessed  of  that  inexpressible  something  that  is  beyond 
a  set  of  features,  and  equally  claims  our  attention. 

"  To  be  sure,  she  has  not  a  fine  face,  but  a  most 
agreeable  countenance,  and  is  vastly  genteel,  with  an  air, 
notwithstanding  her  being  a  little  woman,  truly  majestic ; 
and  I  really  think  by  her  manner  is  expressed  that 
complacency  of  disposition  which  is  perfectly  amiable, 
and  though  I  could  never  perceive  that  she  deviated  from 
that  dignity  which  belongs  to  a  crowned  head,  yet  on 
the  most  trifling  occasions  she  displayed  all  that  easy 
behaviour  that  elegant  negligence  can  bestow.  I  suppose 
you  will  not  think  the  picture  complete  unless  the  im- 
portant article  of  dress  be  in  part  demonstrated. 
*  *  *  * 

"I  doubt  not  but  the  novelty  of  our  appearance  raised 

^  Queen   Charlotte  was    then  a  bride,  haying  been  married    in 
September  of  that  year. 
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her  curiosity,  for  amidst  such  a  profusion  of  glitter  we 
must  look  like  a  parcel  of  nuns.  The  same  ceremony 
was  performed  of  kissing  the  hand  with  the  Princess 
Dowager,  Amelia,  Augusta,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland, 
York,  and  the  other  princes,  who  followed  the  king's 
example  in  complimenting  each  of  us  with  a  kiss,  but 
not  till  their  majesties  had  left  the  room:  for  you  must 
know  there  were  proper  apartments  fitted  up  to  give 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  an  opportunity  of  paying 
and  receiving  compliments. 

*  *  *  * 

"An  opportunity  was  made  for  introducing  my  little 
darling,  with  Patty  Barclay  and  Priscilla  Bell,^  who  were 
the  only  children  admitted.  At  this  sight  I  was  so  happy 
as  to  be  present.  You  may  be  sure  I  was  not  a  little 
anxious  on  account  of  my  little  girl,  who  very  unex- 
pectedly remembered  all  instructions,  but  kissed  the 
queen's  hand  with  such  a  grace  that  I  thought  the 
Princess  Dowager  would  have  smothered  her  with  kisses ; 
and  on  her  return  to  the  drawing-room,  such  a  report 
was  made  of  her  to  his  majesty  that  Miss  was  sent  for 
again,  when  she  was  so  lucky  as  to  afford  tlie  king  great 
amusement,  in  particular  by  telling  him  she  loved  the 
king,  though  she  must  not  love  fine  things,  and  that 
her  grandpapa  would  not  allow  her  to  make  a  courtesy. 

*  Afterwards  Priscilla  Wakefield,  Mr.  Barclay's  granddaughter. 
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The  simplicity  of  her  dress  and  manner  seemed  to  give 
great  pleasure,  and  she  was  dismissed  with  as  great 
applause  as  my  most  boundless  wishes  could  desire. 
Her  sweet  face  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Duke 
of  York  that  I  rejoiced  she  was  only  five,  instead  of 
fifteen.  When  he  first  met  her,  which  was  by  accident, 
he  made  use  of  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  Miss  to 
give  him  leave  to  introduce  her  to  the  queen,  but  she 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  go  with  him  till  I 
informed  her  it  was  no  less  than  a  prince  that  was 
making  court  to  her,  which  she  no  sooner  heard  than 
her  little  female  heart  relented,  and  she  gave  him  her 
hand — a  true  copy  of  the  sex. 

*  *  *  * 

"  The  leave  they  took  of  us  was  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  our  equals,  full  of  apologies  for  the  trouble 
they  had  given  us,  and  returning  thanks  for  the 
entertainment — my  brothers  attending  them  to  the  coach 
in  the  same  manner  they  had  received  them,  only  with 
the  additional  honour  of  assisting  the  queen  to  get  in.'' 

Mr.  David  Barclay  died  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  sister's  letter,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was 
a  sincere  Friend,  and  when  young  had  taken  an 
active  part  with  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
suppress   the    slave    trade,   and    warmly    supported 
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Dr.  Fothergill  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the  Friends' 
School  at  Ackworth.  He  was  also  one  of  the  two 
Englishmen  who,  as  recorded  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
set  on  foot  negotiations  in  concert  with  Franklin  for 
settling  the  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies.  Men  of  the  middle  class,  ^^  who,  if 
a  chance  was  given  them,  were  able  and  willing  to 
employ  upon  the  business  of  the  nation  the  same 
diligence  and  sagacity  with  which  they  had  long 
managed  their  own."  ^  Though  active  in  business, 
Mr.  D.  Barclay  found  time  for  much  reading,  and 
would  often  commend  to  his  grandson  books  which 
he  considered  worthy  of  his  perusal.  He  took  great 
interest  in  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney's  education,  first 
when  at  a  boarding  school  near,  and  afterwards 
when  residing  with  him  at  Youngsbury,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  tutors.  Mr.  Barclay  was 
able  to  write  in  high  praise  of  his  conduct  during 
this  time,  having  never  known  him  to  commit  a 
serious  fault,  and  it  is  very  touching  to  observe  the 
love  of  the  old  man  for  the  son  of  his  only  child, 
and  the  affectionate  respect  with  which  this  love 
was  reciprocated. 

^  The  American  Revolution,  by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyaii. 
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Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  was  named  after  Ms  grand- 
mother, who  was  Miss  Hudson,  an  heiress.  Mr.  D. 
Barclay's  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Sampson 
Lloyd  of  Birmingham. 

About  this  time,  1780,  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney  was  in 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Windham,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  for  the  city,  on  the  collection  of  the 
land-tax,  which  he  thought  should  be  collected  and 
paid,  as  it  is  now,  through  the  Collector  of  Inland 
Eevenue,  the  system  then  in  vogue  being  costly  and 
unsatisfactory;  perhaps  the  fact  that  a  rival  banker 
was  Eeceiver  General  for  the  county,  may  have 
quickened  his  perception  of  the  evil  of  the  system 
which  he  deplored.     In  his  letter,  Mr.  Gurney  writes : 

"Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  I  have 
maturely  considered  the  subject  on  which  I  was  speakino- 

as  every  department  of  the  State  requires  economy, 

every  plan  will  be  attended  to  that  promotes  it.  The 
receipt  of  the  land-tax,  from  its  present  great  profit  and 
influence  it  has  on  the  minds  and  independence  of  those 
who  are  expecting  the  reversion,  is  one  source  of  corruption. 
From  the  regular  and  exact  manner  in  which  the  Excise 
get  their  monies  remitted,  I  should  think  that  a  very  small 
addition  to  their  salaries  would  be  a  sufficient  recompence 

J>  2 
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to   the   collectors   of    the   Excise    for    the    receivinof  the 
land-tax." 

Mr.  B.  Gurney  had  been  doing  a  considerable 
business  in  marine  insurance,  underwriting  at  Yar- 
mouth, Lynn,  and  London ;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  West  India  fleet  appears  to  have  brought  to  his 
mind  the  risky  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  he 
applied  to  himself  the  words  of  advice  which  he 
had  once  addressed  to  another  : — 

"  A  little  business  with  a  little  profit  and  an  entire 
regularity,  is  happiness  sterling  to  the  true  merchant; 
while  a  large  business,  expecting  large  profits,  but  in 
confusion  and  disorder,  may  be  flattering,  but  creates 
much  anxiety  and  little  comfort." 

Though  diligent  in  his  affairs,  Mr.  B.  Gurney's 
mind  was  not  wholly  absorbed  in  business,  but  he 
allowed  himself  some  recreation,  as  is  shown  by  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  West 
Norfolk : — 

"  Hunting  at  Dereham  to-day,  send  this  from  thence :  if 
the  fox  makes  for  Rainham  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  but  it  is  on  uncertain  and  precarious  tenure." 

Early    in    1780    Norwich    was    troubled    by    an 
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importation  of  halfpence,  many  of  which  were 
counterfeit.  To  check  this  evil,  a  notice  was  issued 
by  the  Court  of  Mayoralty  on  19th  Feb.,  1780,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  this  Court  that 
many  persons  pay  their  workmen's  wages  in  Halfpence, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  the  poor,  and  renders  it  difficult 
for  them  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  every  person 
being  unwilling  to  take  halfpence  at  a  time  when  so  large 
a  quantity  of  base  copper  coin  is  circulating  in  this  city. 
The  magistrates  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  all  such 
persons  who  have  hitherto  paid  their  workmen  in  copper 
coin  to  desist  from  so  pernicious  a  practice,  and  the 
Inhabitants  in  general  are  required  to  discountenance,  by 
every  legal  method  in  their  power,  the  circulation  of  all  such 
base  or  counterfeit  copper  coin,  which  has  lately  increased, 
to  the  great  injury  as  well  of  the  retail  trader  as  of  the 
industrious  poor  in  general." 

How  much  trouble  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
coinage  gave  to  bankers  the  following  letter  shows  : — 

"  Norwich,  September  22nd,  1790. 
"Respected  Friend, 

"  We  credit  thee  £15.  12s.  Id.,  composed  of 
sundries    as    stated    below,   which    the    Lynn   coachman 
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delivered  to  us  on  thy  account.  And  enclosed  we  return 
thee  Beckett's  draft  on  Bridges  £26.  4s.,  which  we 
shall  thank  thee  to  hold  till  Monday  next,  as  he  promised 
to  take  it  up  at  that  time,  and  if  he  fails  therein  we 
shall  be  obliged  by  thy  sending  it  again  to 
"  Thy  sincere  friends, 

"For  R.  B.  and  J.  Gurney, 

"Thos.  Ransome." 

£.   s.   d. 


Two  notes 
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1 
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The  year  1781-82  saw  the  establishment  of  branch 
Banks  at  Yarmouth,  Halesworth,  Lynn,  and  Wisbech, 
the  last  being  for  about  ten  years  an  agency  of 
Lynn,  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Peckover  as  agent. 

In  the  year  1786,  Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Mag- 
dalen Street  moved  to  Earlham  Hall,  which  house  for 
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more  than  a  century  was  tenanted  by  some  member 
of  his  family. 

The  partners  in  the  newly-established  Bank  appear 
to  have  viewed  with  jealousy  the  continuance  of 
banking  business  by  their  relations  in  Magdalen 
Street,  and  expostulated  with  Mr.  John  Gurney, 
complaining  that  his  firm  continued  to  receiye  money 
on  deposit.  This  led  to  the  following  rejoinder, 
addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney: — 

"My  Brother  Gurney  apppears  to  have  been  much 
hurt  at  thy  having  informed  him  in  a  late  conversation, 
that  the  House  of  Gurneys  &  Bland  had,  within  the 
space  of  six  months,  taken  certain  sums  of  money  from 
individuals  whom  thou  didst  not  choose  to  name.  I 
wish  that  before  thou  hadst  given  him  this  information 
thou  hadst  first  spoken  to  me,  because  I  could  then  have 
convinced  thee  of  thy  mistake,  and  my  brother  would 
have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  supposing  for  a  moment, 
that  at  the  time  I  professed  to  be  pursuing  a  regular 
plan  of  paying  ofi"  our  monies  upon  interest,  I  should 
continue  to  take  in  fresh  monies.  It  has,  however, 
afforded  me  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  showing  my 
brother  an  account  of  monies  paid  off",  which  abundantly 
exceeds  what  I  had  given  him  to  expect,  we  could  with 
convenience    spare    under    the    peculiar    poverty   of    the 
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manufacturers,  and  so  far  from  borrowing  in  the  last  six 
months,  we  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  in  a  single 
shilling  in  the  above  period,  except  a  trifling  addition  to 
two  or  three  accounts  of  friends. 

"  I  am  thus  particular,  because  I  wish  to  give  thee  an 
unequivocal  assurance  that  thou  art  totally  mistaken  in 
thy  supposition.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months 
we  have  repeatedly  refused  offer  of  money :  it  is,  there- 
fore, possible  that  some  of  these  people,  having  said  they 
intended  to  make  us  the  offer,  may  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  accepted.  When  the  con- 
nection with  the  Bank  was  formed,  it  was  fully  explained 
that  G.  and  B.  had  money  upon  interest,  and  some 
inconvenience  was  recognized  as  likely  to  attend  that 
circumstance,  but  it  was  by  no  means  on  that  account 
proposed  or  thought  that  G.  and  B.  were  consequently 
to  cramp  their  trade  or  debar  themselves  of  the  privilege 
they  possessed  as  merchants ;  for  however  disposed  the 
Bank  would  be  to  afford  temporary  accommodations,  when 
a  permanent  investment  was  wanted,  I  should  never  think 
of  asking  for  what  was  an  improper  indulgence. 

"I  am,  however,  quite  concurrent  in  the  opinion  that 
as  R.  G.  and  Jos.  G.  are  known  to  be  in  our  firm,  great 
delicacy  ought  to  be  observed,  and  therefore  I  have 
regulated  the  affairs  of  G.  and  B.  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities  in  such  a  manner  as  was  thought  correspondent 
to  the  interest  of  the  Bank." 
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HE  revival  of  commerce,  which  preceded  the 
disasters  of  1793,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  numerous  banks ;  whereas  in  1750  there 
were  hardly  a  dozen  banks  outside  London, 
in  1793  there  were  more  than  400.  Of  these  two  had 
been  founded  in  Norwich,  that  of  Messrs.  Harvey  & 
Hudson,  afterwards  called  the  Crown  Bank,  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Kett,  Hatfield,  &  Back.  In  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle  of  31st  December,  1791,  are  two  paragraphs, 
in  the  first  of  which  it  is  announced  that  the 
"  Bank  of  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Hudson  will  be  opened  on 
Monday,  2nd  January,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hudson  in  the 
Haymarket " ; 

and  in  the  second, 

**  That  the  Bank,  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Kett,  Hatfield, 
&  Back,  will  be  opened  on  Monday  next  at  Mr.  Hatfield's 
house  on  the  Hay  Hill," 
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thus  these  two  Eanks  were  opened  on  the  same 
day. 

The  year  1793  was  one  of  great  commercial 
distress,  when  twenty-two  country  banks  failed. 
Early  in  March  Messrs.  Gurneys  found  it  advisable 
to  increase  the  stock  of  specie  at  Norwich,  and 
during  the  eight  weeks  following  £75,000  was 
brought  from  London  to  meet  the  drain ;  during  the 
same  period  £36,000  was  obtained  in  like  manner 
by  the  Lynn  Bank,  and  £48,000  by  Wisbech. 

About  this  time  was  passed  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for  imposing  stamp 
duties  on  notes  issued  by  country  bankers.  The 
duty  on  a  £5  note  was  at  first  2d.,  notes  of  a 
smaller  denomination  having  been  prohibited  in 
England  after  the  year  1777,  although  allowed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  year  1795  was  one  of  great  uneasiness  and 
discontent,  England  was  again  at  war,  there  was 
tightness  in  the  money  market,  and  several  banks 
failed.  The  General  Election  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  gave  an  opportunity  for  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Government,  and  it  was 
determined   to   oppose  the  return    of    the    Minister 
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for  War,  tlie  Hon.  William  Windliam,  who  liad 
been  Member  for  Norwich  since  1780.  At  a 
meeting  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate,  he  being  at  that  time 
absent  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  the  North.  An 
account  of  his  selection  as  candidate  is  given  in 
the  Norfolk  Chronicle  of   28th  May,  1796  :— 

"On  Monday  afternoon  a  Common  Hall  was  held  in 
St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  William  Barnard  in  the  chair,  to 
consider  of  a  proper  candidate  to  represent  this  city, 
at  which  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney  was  proposed  and 
unanimously  nominated  by  a  very  large  assembly. 
Some  doubt  having  been  suggested  of  that  gentleman's 
acquiescence  in  that  determination  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Joseph  Gurney  produced  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  extract  was  read  by  the  chairman : — '  If  the 
people  are  heartily  tired  of  the  war  and  the  present 
ruinous  system  of  administration,  they  know  their  rights, 
and  they  can  elect  any  citizen  qualified,  and  if  there  is 
virtue  enough  to  do  that,  unhought  and  unsolicited^ 
though  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  Parliament,  and  to 
give  up  many  of  my  comforts,  yet  if  I  was  elected  in 
this  manner  I  would  represent  them  faithfully.' " 

At  the  election  the  Hon.  H.  Hobart  and  the  Eight 
Hon.  William  Windham  were  put  in  nomination  by 
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the  Mayor-elect,  Alderman  S.  Day  and  Mr.  John 
Browne ;  and  Bartlett  Gnrney,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  "William 
Barnard,  Mr.  Leyson  Lewis,  and  Mr.  William  Foster, 
jun.  A  poll  was  demanded  for  Mr.  Gurney.  When 
the  poll  closed  the  numbers  were — Hobart,  1622 ; 
Windham,  1159;  Gurney,  1076. 

Though  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Gurney  must  have  con- 
sidered the  large  number  of  votes  recorded  for  him 
a  gratifying  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow  citizens.  This  is  the  election 
referred  to  by  Miss  Louisa  Gurney  in  her  diary, 
quoted  in  The  Gurneys  of  Earlham,  Miss  Gurney 
was  then  a  young  girl;  she  afterwards  married 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  and  her  grandson  is  now  M.P. 
for  Norwich,  though  his  supporters  wear  other  colours 
than  those  favoured  by  his  ancestress  in  1796.  She 
writes  under  date  May  30  th : — 

"  This  morning  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  election,  I 
was  so  interested  in  it.  At  ten  we  all  set  off  to  friend 
Toirs  in  the  Market  Place,  and  there  we  looked  out  of  the 
window  all  the  morning.  Norwich  was  in  the  greatest 
bustle.  We  had  blue  cockades,  and  I  bawled  out  of  the 
window  at  a  fine  rate,  *  Gurney  for  ever ' !  Hudson  was 
tossed  in  the  chair." 
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In  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  mention  is  made  of  the 
chairing  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  in  the  place  of  the 
candidate : — 

"  Mr.  Gurney  being  away  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  the 
North  of  England,  was  represented  by  his  relation, 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  who  was  repeatedly  chaired  amidst 
the  loudest  acclamations,  and  was  received  by  the  people 
at  large  with  every  mark  of  the  most  flattering  respect.'^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1796  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney  was 
occupied  in  planting  his  estates  at  Northrepps,  estates 
which  he  afterwards  devised  to  the  Keswick  Gurney s. 

Early  in  the  year  1797  there  was  a  severe  run 
upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  public  credit  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unusual  demand  for  specie,  to  issue 
an  order  in  council  authorizing  the  Bank  not  to  pay 
its  notes  in  gold.  It  was  also  authorized  in  March, 
by  37  George  III.  c.  28,  to  issue  notes  for  sums 
of  money  under  £5;  and  on  the  10th  March  the 
Bank  issued,  for  the  first  time,  notes  for  £1  and 
£2. 

In  May,  1797,  the  Bank  Eestriction  Act  was 
passed.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  it  should 
remain  in  force  for  a  limited  period  only,  but  it  was 
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renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  lasted  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  By  this  Act  the  directors 
were  not  permitted  to  issue  cash,  except  for  any  sum 
under  twenty  shillings.  When,  however,  cash  had 
been  lodged  with  them  in  large  sums,  they  were 
allowed  to  repay  three-fourths  of  the  amount  in 
cash ;  they  were  also  allowed  to  make  advances  in 
cash  to  other  Banks.  This  severe  measure  met  with 
general  approval. 

Writing  on  the  subject  in  1826,  Mr.  Isaac  Gold- 
smith shows  in  what  way  the  war  was  draining 
coin  from  England,  and  how  much  better  it  was 
therefore  considered  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of 
our  currency  than  to  attempt  to  retain  it.  He 
says : — 

"  The  Bank  Restriction  Act  ought  to  be  adopted  in  cases 
of  great  emergency  only;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  such  an  emergency  existed,  and  when  our  situation 
required  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  country  should  be 
arrayed  in  its  defence,  it  was  during  the  late  war.  There 
was  no  period  when,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  greater 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  was  required  ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  natural  efFect  of  war,  which  always  draws 
to  its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  large  quantity  of  that 
representative  of  property,  there  was  in  this  instance,  not 
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only  an  additional  demand  created  by  our  subsidising 
foreign  powers  to  an  extent  previously  unknown,  but  it 
was  subsequently  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  to  which  our  trade  w^as  made 
subject  by  the  then  ruler  of  the  Continent.  As  no 
regular  interchange  of  commodities  could  take  place,  specie 
was  required  to  perform  an  intermediate  part  in  almost 
every  transaction.  The  proportion  of  the  subsidies  which 
could  be  paid  by  the  exportation  of  produce  and  manu- 
factures, requisite  for  the  support  of  the  armies,  was  but 
small  in  comparison  with  what  was  necessarily  remitted  in 
bullion." 

The  scarcity  of  coin  after  the  panic  of  1797  was 
so  great,  that  not  only  was  the  Bank  authorized  to 
issue  notes  under  £5,  but  the  Act  of  1777,  which 
prohibited  the  issue  of  such  notes  by  country  bankers, 
was  suspended,  such  -suspension  to  continue  until  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  country  bankers  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission  to  issue  £1  notes  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  persons  feared  that  the  large  number  of  small 
notes  in  circulation  would  injuriously  affect  the 
country.  A  Wisbech  note  for  £1,  which  is  pre- 
served  at   Norwich,   has    evidently   fallen    into   the 
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hands   of    someone  holding    this    opinion,   who   has 
written  the  following  lines  on  the  back  of  it : — 

"The  rage  for  Banking  now  is  grown 
So  great  in  country  and  in  town^ 
That  all  our  Rags,  Shirts,  Shifts,  and  Coates, 
Will  soon  be  turned  to  One  Pound  Notes!' 

The  public  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  inflicting 
poetry  on  their  bankers  in  those  days.^  A  well- 
known  firm  had  a  cheque  presented,  worded  as 
follows : — 

"  Good  Mr.  Labouche 
Pray  open  your  pouch 
And  pay  my  soul's  darling 
One  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

The  cheque  being  a  present  to  a  wife  after  the 
birth  of   her  first  son. 

^  The  writer  of  an  entertainirg  article  on  writings  on  bank  notes 
in  the  Bankers^  Magazine  for  August,  1896,  gives  many  specimens  of 
such  verses,  the  majority  being  from  Scotland — the  land  of  poets  and 
£1  notes.  Perhaps  the  best  is  the  inscription  on  a  guinea  note 
belonging  to  Lady  Douglas,  with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  much 

"  Farewell !  my  note,  and  whereso'er  ye  wend, 
Shun  gaudy  scenes,  and  be  the  poor  man's  friend ; 
You've  left  a  poor  man  ;  go  to  one  as  poor, 
And  drive  despaii*  and  hunger  from  his  door." 
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In  1801  an  Act  was  passed  to  protect  bankers 
from  forgery  of  their  notes.  By  this  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  should  make  or  use  any  frame  for 
making  paper  with  the  name  of  any  person  or  body 
corporate  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the  paper 
without  a  written  authority,  nor  should  engrave  any 
plate  or  print  any  note  without  written  authority,  the 
extreme  penalty  being  transportation  for  seven  years. 
The  expense  of  engraving  the  plates  and  the  care 
needed  in  printing,  to  prevent  theft  or  forgery, 
rendered  the  production  of  bank  notes,  even  in 
large  quantities,  very  expensive,  and  with  printing 
the  backs  and  (at  a  later  period)  numbering  the 
notes,  the  cost  to  the  banker  was  about  a  penny 
for  each  note. 

Stamped  notes,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  1791,  could  be  re-issued  without  being  re-stamped 
any  number  of  times,  but  in  1804  it  was  enacted 
that  notes  should  not  be  re-issued  more  than  three 
years  after  their  dates.  However,  bankers  found  it 
very  difficult  to  prevent  such  re-issue  through 
inadvertence,  and  as  they  were  subjected  to  heavy 
penalties  for  such  oversight,  they  agreed  in  1815 
to   pay   an    increased    duty   in    order   to   have   this 
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restriction  removed.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1815 
the  duty  on  a  £5  note  was  raised  from  2d.  to  Is.  M. 
Notes  bearing  this  stamp  conld  be  re-issued  for 
any  length  of  time;  the  high  duty  made  bankers 
unwilling  to  cancel  them  even  when  much  soiled. 
The  provisions  of  a  later  Act  (9  Geo.  lY.)  enabled 
bankers  to  compound  for  this  duty  on  notes  by  paying 
35.  6 J.  for  every  £100  of  the  half-yearly  average  of 
their  note  circulation. 

Permission  to  continue  the  issuing  of  notes  under 
^5  until  1833,  when  the  Bank  charter  would  expire, 
was  further  granted  to  country  bankers  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1822.  The  panic  of  1825,  however,  made 
the  Government  anxious  to  withdraw  this  privilege, 
and  their  object  was  attained  by  refusing  to  sell 
stamps  for  notes  under  £5.  The  re-issue  of  £1  notes 
after  1829  was  also  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

One  plate  sufficed  for  each  bank  for  printing  the 
earliest  notes,  the  amount  and  the  number  being 
inserted  by  hand,  as  well  as  the  date.  The  number 
was  inserted  twice,  as  the  divided  notes  were  much 
used  for  remittances.  In  many  banks  it  was  the 
practice  to  insert  before  the  words  "  or  bearer  "  the 
name  of  the   person   to   whom   the   note   was   first 
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issued.  The  first  notes  of  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Bank  were,  however,  payable  ''to  bearer,"  and  were 
payable  in  London  as  well  as  Norwich.  The  practice 
of  making  notes  payable  in  London  became  general 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
a  century  later  it  was  not  universal.  These  notes, 
when  so  paid,  were  not  returned  regularly,  but 
allowed  to  accumulate  with  the  London  agents  of  the 
issuing  Bank,  until  a  convenient  opportunity  offered 
for  despatching  them  to  the  country  office.  Bankers' 
parcels,  containing  these  notes,  were  often  stolen,  and 
serious  losses  inflicted  on  the  bankers  by  gangs  of 
thieves,  who  specially  directed  their  attention  to  such 
plunder.  Negotiations  for  the  return  of  the  notes 
were  often  entered  into  between  the  bankers  and  the 
thieves,  the  parcel  being  returned  on  the  payment 
of  a  specified  sum.  This  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Alexanders  of  Ipswich,  a  packet  of  whose  notes  was 
stolen  from  the  clerk  in  charge  on  his  journey  by 
coach  from  London.  The  colour  of  their  notes  was 
at  once  altered,  in  order  that  the  stolen  ones  might 
be  more  easily  detected,  and  the  notes  of  the  Ipswich 
Bank  were  printed  in  red  as  long  as  their  issue 
continued.     Perhaps  this  device  may  have  induced 

£  2 
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the  thieves  more  readily  to  come  to  terms,  for  the 
matter  was  arranged,  and  the  parcel  was  thrown  into 
Mr.  Alexander's  carriage  as  he  drove  down  a  street 
in  London,  which  had  been  indicated. 

It  may  seem  to  us  that  the  bankers  were  hardly 
justified  in  taking  such  a  course,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  money  at  stake 
was  large,  and  that  the  authorities  gave  very  little 
assistance  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  exploits  of  these 
robbers.  In  fact,  it  would  almost  seem,  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  James  Lloyd  of  Birmingham 
to  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  that  they  were  encouraged 
in  their  nefarious  practices  by  an  absurd  decision  of 
one  of  the  judges,  who  held  that  such  notes  were 
of  no  value,  although  the  thief  had  obtained  £5 
each  for  them.  The  letter  was  written  many  years 
later  than  the  time  we  are  now  considering,  but  will 
be  most  conveniently  inserted  here  : — 

"  Birmingham,  7th  April,  1824. 
"Dear  Hudson, 

"The  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  letter 
will,  I  trust,  be  an  apology  for  my  troubling  you  with  it. 
Mr.  Bird  (who  will  deliver  this  to  you,  our  solicitor)  will 
inform  you  that  our  house   brought  a  man  to  tryal  at 
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Warwick  last  week  for  uttering  our  stolen  notes  (£5), 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  Mr.  Adams,  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  stated  that  our  stolen  £5  notes  had  been  'p<^%d 
by  our  bankers  in  London,  and  they  had  returned  them 
to  us  to  be  re-issued,  so  that  during  the  time  they  had 
left  the  doors  of  our  London  bankers  till  they  reached  us, 
they  were  of  no  value.  The  judge  gave  it  his  opinion  that 
Mr.  Adams'  objection  was  correct,  and  so  the  tyral  was 
quashed,  and  the  prisoner  set  at  liberty,  without  any 
evidence  on  our  side  being  heard.  If  this  is  law,  what 
a  situation  are  country  bankers  in,  even  if  their  parcels 
are  sent  by  post,  though  it  may  be  felony  to  steal  the  letter 
enclosing  the  re-issuable  notes,  yet  once  they  are  got  into 
the  hands  of  a  third  person,  who  may  have  purchased 
them,  it  is  no  offence  uttering  them,  though  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  being  stolen. 

"  I  have  written  to  our  friend,  William  Lawley  [Member 
for  our  county],  to  request  he  would  lay  before  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  the  situation  country  bankers  are  placed 
in,  to  urge  that  a  bill  may  be  brought  into  Parliament, 
making  the  robbing  and  the  uttering  of  stolen  re-issuable 
notes  (knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen),  a  punishable 
offence.  I  have  not  entered  so  fully  into  the  subject  as 
I  might  have  done,  as  Mr.  Bird  will  explain  to  you  the 
bearing  of  this  business. 

"  I  think  all  country  bankers  ought  to  join  to  have  a 
law   made   to   meet   such   cases.     As  you   have  so  much 
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knowledge  of  the  serious  importance  that  country  banks 
should  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  rogues,  who  have,  it 
seems,  formed  themselves  into  a  community  to  plunder 
bankers,  your  giving  Mr.  Bird  your  opinion  upon  the 
subject  will  much  oblige  me.  My  father  is  at  Bath,  of 
whom,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have  received  good  accounts. 
"  I  am,  dear  Hudson, 

"  Your  truly  affectionate  friend, 
"James  Lloyd." 

This  account  of  the  difficulties  of  bankers  with 
regard  to  their  notes  and  note  circulation,  has  been 
carried  through  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century, 
as  it  seemed  better  to  deal  with  the  subject  once  for 
all.  The  history  of  the  Norwich  Bank  will  be 
resumed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


Hudson  Gurney— His  Youth  and  Education — Enters  the  Bank — 
A  Partner  at  Yarmouth— Travels  in  Erance  and  Italy — Letters  to 
David  Barclay. 

E.  Hudson  Gurney,  just  of  age,  had  now 
entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  Norwich 
Bank — work  which  appears  to  have  been 
little  to  his  taste.  He  was  not  fond  of 
the  country,  but  longed  for  life  in  London,  and 
the  society  of  literary  men.  His  up-bringing  had 
been  after  the  straitest  rules  of  strict  Quakerism. 
As  a  boy  he  had  lived  much  with  his  grand- 
father, Mr.  David  Barclay,  who  entrusted  his 
education  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  the  Egyptologist, 
and  Mr.  John  Hodgkin.  He  appears  to  have  been 
much  oppressed  by  the  sternness  of  his  elders,  and 
when  he  came  to  man's  estate,  was  eager  to  free 
himself   from   restraint.      Perhaps   he   had   his   own 
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young  time  in  mind  when  he  penned  the  following 
lines : — 

"  Train  up  a  child  the  way  that  he  should  go, 
And  when  he  is  old,  he'll  not  depart  from  it, 
But  when  he  is  youngs  he  will ; 

Will  snatch  some  flowers, 
Gather  more  thorns,  till  wearied  out  at  length 
In  floundering  through  the  mud  paths  of  the  world. 
He'll  scramble  back  to  his  first-known  path  again," 

Many  years  later  he  thus  wrote  of  his  youth : — 

"  Young,  I  was  very  ambitious  of  doing  something,  but 
I  was  indolent.  The  propensity  was  detested  by  those 
who  had  to  plant  me,  and  they  stuck  me  in,  without  roots, 
in  a  country  banking  shop,  and  there  I  waited  and 
meditated  and  did  nothing,  either  in  my  craft  or  out  of 
it,  but  read  acres  and  wrote  scraps,  and  stood  like  an 
ass  between  the  bundles.  All  my  aspiring  was  to  be 
author  of  one  good  poem,  never  planned,  and  always 
planning,  all  my  worldly  aspirations  were,  should  luck 
favour,  London  and  Parliament.  Poetry  oozed  out,  but 
to  London  and  Parliament  I,  in  the  end,  arrived.  My 
first  education  stopped  too  soon,  and  my  second  lasted 
too  long,  and  I  entered  into  paradise  unwinged  for  an 
angel." 

The  indolence  of  which  Mr.  Gurney  accuses 
himself  must  have  shown  itself  in  the  selection  of 
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books  for  reading,  not  in  the  number  of  books 
read,  for  he  was  a  great  reader  even  as  a  young 
man,  and  at  his  death  he  left  a  library  of  15,000 
volumes,  all  of  which  he  said  he  had  read,  and 
many  of  which  contained  valuable  marginal  notes. 
Perhaps  he  considered  his  reading  too  desultory  to 
be  called  study,  and  may  have  applied  to  himself 
the  lines,  which  he  thus  translated : — 
"  But  as  a  bee  upon  the  wing 

From  flower  to  flower  will  stray, 
He  took  a  lick  at  every  thing, 

And  passed  upon  his  way  ; 
Nor  e'en  had  wisdom  to  contrive 
To  store  up  honey  in  his  hive." 
"We  find  the  same  thought  in  lines,  which  he  wrote 
of  himself,  when  he  was  sixty-four : — 

"  Whose  youth 
Was  lost  in  aspirations.     Dreaming  on, 
Gazing  on  shadows,  nothing  compassing, 
No  firm  foundation  laid  for  after  days, 
But  in  the  wanderings  of  an  ill-poised  mind 
A  Pisgah  sight  of  many  Palestines, 
And  no  grapes  gathered." 

He  was  certainly  not  idle,  for  when  quite  young  he 
published  English  History/  and  Chronology  in  Rhyme 
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(this  was  privately  printed) ;  and  his  beautiful  poem, 
Cupid  and  Psyche^  a  mythological  tale  from  the 
Romance  of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius^  had  reached  a 
third  edition  in  1801.  The  scraps  which  Mr.  Gurney 
refers  to  were  sometimes  written  in  the  account 
books  of  the  bank ;  for  instance,  in  a  book  shewing 
a  purchase  of  !Navy  5  per  cents,  was  written : — 

"  In  which  the  Friends  from  Goat  Lane  ^  rambling 
Just  edged  upon  a  little  gambling." 

And  upon  a  parcel  containing  sundry  bonds,  which 
had  turned  out  bad,  and  correspondence  relating  to 
same  : — 

"  Wherein  the  Friends  with  might  and  main 

Both  dunned  and  sued,  but  all  in  vain, 

To  get  their  money  back  again." 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney's  portrait  by  Opie,  painted 
in  1799,  shows  us  what  he  was  like  at  this  time, 
and  we  can  well  understand  his  being  a  favourite 
with  his  cousins  at  Earlham,  as  appears  from  extracts 
from  their  letters.^ 

He  was  for  three  years  a  partner  in  the  Yarmouth 
branch,    before   having    any   share  in   the   Norwich 

*  The  Friends'  Meeting  House. 
^  Ourneys  of  Earlham. 
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Eank;  but  in  the  year  1800  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney, 
who  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  half  the  divided 
profits,  and  who  was  now  in  ill-health,  proposed  to 
give  up  one -third  of  his  share  to  his  partners,  who 
were  really  his  cousins  Eichard,  John,  and  Joseph, 
although  John's  name  did  not  appear,  on  condition 
that  some  portion  should  be  allotted  to  Eichard's 
son  Hudson,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  a  place 
might  thus  be  made  at  Yarmouth  for  his  other  son, 
Eichard  Hanbury. 

Always  desirous  of  gaining  information,  Mr.  H. 
Gurney  had,  in  1799,  expressed  a  great  wish  to 
travel;  but  his  grandfather,  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
persuaded  him  to  postpone  his  tour  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  to  endeavour  in  the  meantime  to  acquire 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  German ; 

"  as  otherwise,  with  the  little  French  thou  hast  acquired 
(as  to  speaking  that  language),  it  will  be  impracticable  for 
thee  to  keep  such  company  in  a  foreign  country  as  a 
young  man  who  travels  would  wish  for.  Under  thy 
present  circumstances  thy  observations  will  be  confined  to 
the  face  of  the  country,  the  outside  appearance  of  build- 
ings in  cities  and  such  other  objects  as  attract  the  eyes." 

However,  in  1802,  a  few  months  after  the  signing 
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of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  tour  on  the  Continent  in  company  with  his 
friend,  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Barclay,  who  took  a 
most  affectionate  interest  in  all  that  concerned  his 
grandson's  welfare,  wrote  to  Mr.  Eichard  Gurney  on 
19th  'Nov.,  1802,  and  after  detailing  certain  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made,  said  : — 

"  Our  dear  young  man  left  me  yesterday,  and  I  expect 
departed  from  London  to-day,  with  my  best  wishes  for  his 
safe  return;  though  I  recommended  him  not  to  be  in  too 
much  haste,  whilst  he  can  employ  his  time  usefully,  tho' 
we  might  never  meet  again  in  this  state  of  mutability." 

This  kind  feeling  was  reciprocated  by  the  grandson, 
many  of  whose  letters  home  were  addressed  to  his 
grandfather,  and  these  were  carefully  preserved  by 
the  old  gentleman.  Some  extracts  which  follow  will 
show  how  fresh  and  interesting  these  notes  of  travel 
were,  but  in  reading  them  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  were  written  current e  calamo  from  different 
stopping  places  on  the  journey  : — 

"  Paris,  5th  Dec,  1802. 

"We  are  yet  here,  but  I  expect  shall  get  away  to- 
morrow, as  my  carriage,  one  of   the  causes  of   detention, 
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is  at  last  repaired,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  our  passports 
vised  in  time  to  reach  Fontainebleau  by  night. 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  how  we  have  spent  our  time  here ; 
we  have  seemed  always  to  be  employed,  yet  appear  to 
have  done  nothing.  I  have  been  in  no  society  that  can 
have  given  me  any  good  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  this 
capital,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Government  is 
thought  more  established  and  considerably  milder,  the 
espionage  of  the  police  having  greatly  softened  down. 
The  people  about  the  court  aiFect  considerable  splendour 
in  their  equipages,  &c.,  but  the  inferiority  to  ours  is  great. 
The  Russians  take  the  lead  in  magnificence,  and  next  them 
are  the  English  ;  in  short,  a  French  gentleman  told  me 
yesterday  that  the  honors  of  Paris,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  very  few  oiouveaux  riches,  continued  to  be  done  by 
foreigners.  The  winter  gaieties  are  scarcely  begun,  and 
the  first  ball  of  the  season  was  given  last  night,  in  a  most 
sumptuous  manner,  by  an  Algerine  Jew,  in  honor  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Tunis ! 

"  Everyone  here  makes  anxious  enquiries  concerning  the 
state  of  English  politics,  all  desirous  in  the  extreme  for 
the  continuance  of  peace,  though  not  knowing  how  to 
appreciate  the  authority  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  all 
fearing  a  war.  I  am  just  come  from  wading  through  the 
mud  of  the  Place  de  Carrousell  to  see  the  parade,  which 
was  more  brilliant  than  last  year — Buonaparte  pale  as 
then,  but  fatter 
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"I  have  "been  twice  to  Scots'  College,  where  all  the 
Stewart  papers  were ;  but  of  their  manuscripts,  chance 
has  only  left  one  little  book  undestroyed  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, which  is  stated,  in  James'  hand- writing  in  the 
beginning,  to  have  been  the  pocket-book  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  taken  on  his  person,  in  which  are  receipts  for 
beauty-washes,  excellent  prayers,  quack  medicines,  magical 
incantations,  journals  of  travels,  songs,  military  observa- 
tions, and  the  way  to  make  boots  shine,  mixed  together. 
The  chapel,  in  which  was  the  heart  and  is  the  monument 
of  James,  is  small.  Man}''  of  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Stewart — Scotch  and  Irish — lie  there  ;  the  Dukes  of 
Perth,  Dukes  of  Tyrconnell,  &c.  R.  B.,  'uncle  of  the 
famous  Quaker,'  as  the  Abbe  Innis  told  us,  lies  before  the 
altar,  under  a  flat  stone  without  arms,  inscribed  thus : — 
*  Hie  jacet  felicis  Tnennoi^ce  sacerdos  Rohertus  Barclaius 
ex  nohili  familid  apiid  Scotos,  hujus  quondam  collegii 
Gymnasiarcha  dignissimijus,  et  de  patrid  sud  optime 
meritus,  illi  ingenium  perspicax,  judicium  accuratum, 
QTwres  castiy  fides  eo  fei'ventior  quo  rarior  inter  sues,  tota 
vita  ad  amussim  evangelii  castigatissima.  Collegium, 
oliin  prope  Grassinceum  situm,  hunc  in  locum,  magis 
commodum  transtvXit,  domumque  et  cedem  sacram  ex- 
truendccs  curavit,  disciplinam  pene  collapsam.  restituit, 
tandemque  collegio  hcerede  instituto  ohiit  7  id  Feb.  An, 
Dom.  1682  oetatis  suce  circiter  70,  regiminis  30 — requiescat 
in  pace.' " 
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"Lyons,  Dec.  14th,  1802. 

"We  left  Paris  on  the  7th,  and  arrived  here  after  a 
pleasant,  though  rather  hard,  journey  of  five  days  and 
a  half  and  two  nights,  the  roads  being  intolerable.  I 
have  woefully  repented  bringing  on  my  old  carriage, 
instead  of  a  new  one,  from  England.  There  is  always 
something  breaking,  which  has  cost  £25  already  to  repair, 
and  Lord  A's,  being  as  much  too  heavy  as  mine  too  weak, 
has  paid  about  the  same  number  of  visits  to  the  charron. 
We  reached  Fontainebleau  the  first  night.  There  is 
nothing  destroyed  there  except  the  chapel,  the  royal 
apartments  being  perfect,  only  the  furniture,  glasses,  and 
statuary  removed. 

*  *  »  * 

"Detained  at  Nemours  for  horses,  and  then  went  all 
night,  breakfasted  at  Briare,  where  there  is  a  canal  which 
joins  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  furnishes  Paris  with  the 
merchandises  of  the  Bourbonnois  and  the  countries  as 
far  as  Bordeaux.  We  got  at  night  to  La  Charite,  having 
had  a  most  beautiful  drive  all  the  way  by  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  alternately  passing,  ascending,  and  descending 
hills  covered  with  vines.  The  setting  sun  was  magnificent 
behind  the  town  of  St.  Cyr,  the  church  of  which  crowned 
the  craggy  head  of  a  distant  mountain,  and  the  whole 
prospect  had  a  clear  blue  look,  which  we  see  in  Italian 
pictures. 
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"We  are  now  going  to  embark  on  the  Rhone  for 
Avignon.  I  am  greatly  ashamed  of  my  letters,  but 
thouofh  one  would  think  it  the  easiest  thinor  in  nature 
to  write  when  one  is  continually  seeing,  I  find  it  still 
the  hardest." 

Florence,  18th  Jan.,  1803. 

" I  joined  my  companions   at   Pisa.     Here  the 

country  assumed  the  appearance  I  had  expected  in  Italy ; 
a  rich  plain  in  high  cultivation,  and  the  vines  festooning 
round  the  trees  in  the  hedgerows,  as  described  by  Virgil. 
The  singular  beauty  of  the  large  mouse-coloured  oxen, 
employed  for  draught,  must  strike  everybody.  The  roads 
are  just  like  a  turnpike  in  England,  and  after  those  in 
Provence,  it  is  the  greatest  luxury  imaginable  to  travel 
on  them,  but  the  state  of  society  all  over  the  Continent 
has  been  so  shaken  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
French  inroads,  that  it  is  nowhere  safe  to  go  on  in  the 
dark.  There  are  veiy  few  English  in  this  city,  but  I  hear 
Naples  is  crowded  with  them.  I  own  I  shall  very  soon 
become  restless  at  staying  within  three  days'  journey  of 
Rome,  but  I  do  not  expect  Lord  A.  will  be  induced  to  set 
off  for  some  days ;  in  the  meantime  there  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  to  see  here.  The  gallery  is  astonishingly  fine, 
and  Goth  as  I  am  I  now  own  that  a  man  could  scarcely 
be  in  Italy  a  year  without  becoming  an  amateur. 
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*'  The  architecture  o£  Florence  is  very  heavy,  and  generally 
ugly.  The  streets  are  paved  with  smooth  stones,  and  the 
palaces  on  the  sides  of  the  way  look  like  our  county  gaols ; 
the  most  striking  thing  is  that  all  the  public  places  are 
crowded  with  some  of  the  finest  statues  in  the  world, 
standing  in  the  open  air,  without  defence,  like  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  in  Cavendish  Square.  The  number  of 
priests  in  all  the  Italian  towns  is  incalculable,  and  the 
number  of  services  in  the  day  keeps  them  continually 
employed.  Their  appearance  is  not  over  respectable.  We 
were  told  that  eighteen  pence  a  day  was  very  good  pay 
at  Genoa  for  a  parish  cure,  and  that  those  whose  dress 
indicated  greater  affluence  were  generally  of  those  whom 
every  nobleman  keeps  as  a  kind  of  upper  servant,  with  a 
salary  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  a-year." 

"  Rome,  March  10th,  1803. 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  Frascati,  where,  through  the 
medium  of  Monsignore  Attanasio,  his  first  auditor,  the 
Cardinal  Duke  of  York  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me. 
He  is  a  fine  old  man,  with  a  very  Scotch  face,  not  un- 
resembling  Evan  Barclay,  made  strictly  neat,  and  three 
inches  shorter ;  he  is  more  than  78,  and  in  conversation 
seems  to  forget  himself,  and  to  be  obliged  occasionally  to 
consider  before  he  speaks.  I  arrived  there  about  half-past 
eleven,  and   was   ushered   into   the   ante-chamber,  where 
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were  several  churchmen  waiting  while  the  office  was  said 
in  the  Cardinal's  chamber. 

"  When  he  came  out  I  was  presented,  and  he  delivered 
me  over  to  a  prelate  to  show  me  his  library  and  church, 
after  which  we  were  to  follow  him  to  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Frascati.  He  there  made  me  sit  down  on  a  sofa 
by  him,  and  talked  of  many  indifferent  subjects  with  great 
familiarity  ;  he  avowed  a  great  affection  for  England,  and 
was  not  very  moderate  in  his  expressions  of  dislike  towards 
France.  He  showed  me  the  different  views  of  his  favourite 
Frascati ;  forced  me  to  drink  some  of  the  bishop's  excellent 
wine  ;  made  me  remark  that  the  spaniel  which  went  in 
with  him  everywhere  was  of  King  Charles'  breed ;  and 
told  me,  with  an  air  of  great  complacence,  that  three 
Scotchmen  had  been  to  visit  him  last  week.  After  staying 
about  an  hour,  he  set  off  in  his  coach  and  six,  with  the 
General  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites  and  two  other  pre- 
lates, to  his  palace,  where  I  followed  in  another  of  his 
carriages  in  company  with  three  bishops.  We  dined  about 
half-past  two.  There  was  no  other  Englishman,  and  he 
placed  me  between  himself  and  the  Bishop  of  Cyprus. 
We  had  a  very  good  dinner ;  every  dish  was  set  before  the 
Cardinal,  who  helped  himself,  and  when  he  had  done  with 
it,  it  was  taken  to  a  prelate  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  and  served  it  round.  In  one  instance  his  Royal 
Highness  dispensed  with  this  etiquette  to  help  me  to  an 
immense  slice  of  pudding,  which  he  assured  me  was  per- 
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fectly  English,  and  which  I  must  own  would  have  done 
honour  to  our  friend  H.  Pirn's  receipt  book.  After  dinner 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation,  standing  about  in 
groups  till  near  five,  when  he  gave  us  his  hand  to  kiss, 
and  the  company  dispersed. 

"  All,  except  two  young  men  who  wore  the  ribband  of 
some  Order,  were  Churchmen ;  and  I  found  Monsignore 
Andrea,  the  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Carmelite  General 
(whose  long  beard,  coarse  cloth  cloke,  and  unstocking'd 
legs,  had  an  odd  effect  in  a  drawing-room),  all  men  of  great 
information  and  excellent  breeding. 

"The  Cardinal  invited  me  to  come  again  if  I  staid  in 
Eome.  I  understand  I  got  into  his  good  graces  by  com- 
plimenting his  English  and  doubting  his  age.  He  told  me 
"  the  king,  his  brother,"  spoke  with  something  of  a  Scotch 
accent,  but  that  he  never  did ;  and,  in  truth,  considering 
how  little  communication  he  has  had  with  England,  his 
pronunciation  of  the  language  is  wonderful." 


*'  Lord  Bristol  has  been  particularly  civil  to  me.  His 
table  is  surrounded  by  prelates  and  artists,  and  his  Lord- 
ship's wit  keeps  one  in  continual  laughter  the  whole  time, 
even  in  debating  serious  subjects  and  saying  seriously  good 
things.  The  conversation  is  entirely  in  Italian,  of  which 
I  have  learnt  more  in  the  last  fortnight,  since  I  have  been 
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alone,  than  I  should  have  done  in  a  year  with  three  other 

English. 

"  Amongst  the  fine  things  which  here  surround  one,  one 

is  shocked  with  a  degree  of  misery  of  which  we  have  no 

idea." 

»  *  »  ♦ 

"Amongst  other  sights,  I  have  seen  an  assassination. 
After  a  quarrel  at  billiards  one  man  came  behind  and 
stabbed  another  just  under  my  window,  as  I  happened 
to  be  looking  out.  The  man  fell  and  rose  three  times, 
and  the  fourth  sank  against  the  wall  and  died  almost 
immediately ;  and  what  was  my  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation to  see  the  assassin  walk  off  with  his  cloak  in  one 
hand  and  his  dagger  in  another,  through  fifty  people,  and 
nobody  attempt  to  stop  him.  My  pity,  however,  for  the 
other  was  somewhat  lessened  by  finding  that  he  had 
murdered  three  men  in  the  last  two  years,  one  of  them 
being  his  own  brother-in-law ! " 

Mr.  Gurney  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of 
April,  reaching  Dover  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
"  after  a  twelve  hours'  passage,  with  a  contrary  wind 
and  a  pitching  sea."  In  his  letter  to  his  father 
announcing  his  safe  arrival,  he  writes: — 

"  That  there  will  be  war,  is  the  general  opinion  at  Paris, 
much  against  the  general  wish,  as  the  gain  of  the  French 
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nation  by  peace  is  everywhere  most  apparent ;  but,  though 
discontented  enough,  nobody  dare  say  he  is  so,  and  so  it 
does  not  much  signify.  From  the  first  inch  I  set  foot 
on  the  Cisalpine,  to  the  borders  of  Old  France,  I  met 
nothing  but  troops.  Thousands  of  poor  young  peasants, 
marching  over  the  mountains  with  the  little  wallet 
containing  their  few  cloaths  flung  over  their  shoulders, 
together  with  the  black  loaf  their  liberators  allowed  them, 
escorted  by  French  Gens  d'armes  on  horseback,  to  the 
regiments  they  were  forced  from  their  homes  to  compose, 
was  a  sight  most  horrible ;  but  though  the  rancorous 
hatred  of  the  people  of  the  conquered  countries  to  the 
French  is  indescribable,  yet  I  do  not  conceive  they 
either  can  or  will  try  to  free  themselves." 

Had  Mr.  Gurney  delayed  his  return  for  another 
month  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  spend  many 
weary  years  in  France,  as  by  a  decree  of  the  27th 
May,  1803,  passed  within  a  week  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  several  thousand  English  subjects  were 
arrested  and  detained  as  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the 
war. 

All  through  his  life  books  of  travel  provided  not 
a  small  part  of  Mr.  H.  Gurney's  varied  reading,  and 
the  pleasure  he  derived  from  their  perusal  is  shown  by 
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extracts  and  comments,  which  he  put  into  verse.    The 
following  may  be  quoted  as  examples : — 

"  Great  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Turk, 
With  nothing  to  do  he'll  never  work, 
And  nowhere  to  go  he'll  always  stay, 
And  he'll  never  speak  when  he's  nothing  to  say." 

A  Chinese  beauty: — 

"  Soft  is  her  palm  as  the  flower  which  she  handles, 
The  skin  of  her  face  like  the  tallow  of  candles, 
Her  neck  like  a  worm — eyebrows  silk  which  is  reeled  off, 
Her  teeth  like  the  seeds  of  a  melon  when  peeled  off, 
Her  smile  and  her  laugh  make  her  lover  to  sigh, 
And  lackered  and  black  is  the  white  of  her  eye." 

And  his  translation  of  part  of  ^'  De  La   Martine's 
Farewell,"  8th  stanza  : — 

"  I  never  had  travelled  an  ocean  of  sand, 

I  had  still  staid  at  home  and  was  sick  of  the  trammel. 
And  I  longed  by  the  pure  well  of  Hebron  to  stand, 

By  a  palm  tree  to  drink,  and  to  ride  on  a  camel ; 
For  not  yet  had  I  spread  forth  my  cloak  in  a  tent, 

Or  slept  in  the  dust  as  Job  chastened  of  old  did, 
Nor  to  flappings  of  hangings  till  starlight  was  spent, 

Laid  and  dreamt  on  the  visions  to  Jacob  unfolded." 
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Invasion — Hudson  Gurney  subscribes  to  a  Eund  for  Military 
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Barclay — Eichardson,  Overend,  &  Co. 

N  Mr.  H.  Gurney's  return  to  England  he 
paid  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  his  grand- 
father, but  was  compelled  to  hurry  back 
to  Norfolk,  where  his  presence  was  needed 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney, 
and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  Norwich  Bank, 
in  the  foundation  and  management  of  which  that 
gentleman   had  taken  such  an  active  part. 

By  the  demise  of  Mr.  B.  Gurney,  the  St.  Au- 
gustine's branch  of  the  family  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line.  Of  his  sisters,  however,  one  had  married 
Mr.  John  Birkbeck  of  Lynn,  and  another  Mr.  James 
Sheppard,  and  from  these  two  ladies  all  the  partners 
at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  were  descended. 
Mr.  John  Gurney  of  St.  Augustine's  had  left  but 
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one    daughter,  and  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Alexander  of  Needham. 

Mr.  Eichard  Gurney  of  Keswick,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  younger  branch,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  head  of  the  banking  firm,  now  became  head 
of  the  family ;  and  the  names  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Gurney  of  Earlham,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney,  appeared  in  the  partnership,  the  style  of  the 
firm  being  E.  J".,  J.,  and  H.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney  died  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
He  had  been  twice  married:  first,  in  1780,  to  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  of  Whitby;  and 
secondly,  in  1800,  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Cockell 
of  Attleborough.  He  was  buried  at  the  Gildencroft, 
though  he  attended  the  Octagon  Chapel  more  often 
than  the  Friends'  Meeting.  The  account  of  his  funeral 
in  the  Norwich  Mercury  indicates  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens  : — 

"  The  hearse  containing  the  remains  of  the  late  Bartlett 
Gurney,  Esq.,  arrived  in  the  city.  It  passed  slowly  through 
the  streets  to  the  Quakers'  Meeting  House  in  the  Gilden- 
croft. The  coffin  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  procession 
of  relatives  and  an  immense  concourse  of  persons  who  had 
put  on  mourning  through  respect  to  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased." 
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The  folio  wing  extract  is  from  the  obituary  notice 
of  him  in  the  Gentlemanh  Magazine^  March,  1803  :  — 

"  Superior  to  all  the  unworthy  aims  and  all  the  unquiet 
feelings  of  blind  and  extravagant  ambition,  he  attended 
diligently  to  the  honourable  and  profitable  business  of  a 
banker,  and  for  many  years  he  enjoyed  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  supplied  by  an  ample  fortune,  amidst  the  esteem 
of  a  numerous  acquaintance  and  the  confidence  of  many 
enlightened  and  virtuous  friends.  In  the  calm  and  amiable 
duties  of  private  life  his  deportment  was  uniform  and 
exemplary,  for  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  generous 
relation,  a  hospitable  neighbour,  a  liberal-minded  and 
tender-hearted  creditor,  a  firm  protector  of  the  injured,  and 
an  active  benefactor  of  the  poor." 

His  portrait  at  the  Norwich  Bank  represents 
Mr.  B.  Gurney  as  wearing  a  mulberry  coloured 
coat  and  white  satin  waistcoat.  In  the  miniature 
now  at  Westacre  he  is  attired  in  blue  coat  with 
buff  waistcoat,  a  costume  very  different  from 
modern  ideas  of  Quaker  dress,  but  whatever  the 
colour  of  the  ^^  broadcloth  without,"  there  was 
certainly  **  a  warm  heart  within.'* 

In  this  year  died,  aged  eighty-five,  Mrs.  John 
Gurney,  the  widow  of  the  senior  partner  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank. 
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The  year  1803  was  a  time  of  grave  anxiety  in 
Norfolk.  "When  war  was  declared  in  May,  it  was 
feared  that  if  the  French  attempted  an  invasion  of 
England,  a  landing  might  be  effected  on  the  Norfolk 
coast.  Mr.  Gurney  of  Earlham  ordered  that  four 
carriages  should  always  be  kept  in  readiness,  in  case 
of  alarm,  to  convey  his  family  to  Ely,  which  he 
considered  would  be  a  safer  place.  In  The  Gurneys 
of  Ea7%am  a  letter  is  printed  from  Miss  Priscilla 
Gurney  to  Mrs.  Fry,  in  which  she  writes  :  — 

"  My  father  intends  to  write  down  directions  for  every 
individual  member  of  the  family,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion  or  bustle  whenever  the  moment  of  danger 
arrives,  if  it  ever  does  arrive." 

At  the  same  time.  General  Money  published  an 
address,  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  arming  in 
defence  of  the  county,  and  soon  volunteers  were 
mustering  in  the  towns  and  subscriptions  being  raised 
in  support  of  the  different  corps.  To  this  fund 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  sent  a  donation.  He  had  just 
witnessed  the  miserable  condition  of  those  countries 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  knew  that  the  whole  power  of  France  would 
now  be  directed  against  England ;  but  this  subscrip- 
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tion  being  contrary  to  the  principles  held  by  Friends, 
he  was  disowned  by  the  Norwich  Meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  for  **  contributing  to  a  fund  for 
military  purposes." 

Although  he  felt  it  his  duty  thus  to  assist  in  the 
national  defence,  Mr.  H.  Gurney  was,  all  his  life,  a 
man  of  peace.  He  condemned,  in  strong  terms,  the 
belligerent  spirit  which,  in  after  years,  he  regretted 
to  see  infecting  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  deprecated 
their  desire  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  in  the  affairs 
of  other  countries ;  but  his  severing  his  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
his  grandfather.  The  affecting  letter  which  follows, 
will  show  how  the  old  man's  heart  was  wrung  by 
the  intelligence  that  this  step  had  been  taken : — 

"  Walthamstow,  19th  of  11th  mo.  1804. 
"  My  dear  Hudson, 

**  I  have  received  thy  letter  of  the  16th  inst., 
the  contents  of  which  more  deeply  affect  me  than  I  can 
find  words  to  express,  as  I  consider  all  my  fond  hopes 
disapppointed,  having  allowed  myself  to  believe  that  my 
Representative  would  not  so  far  have  deviated  from  the 
rules  of  the  Society  as  to  have  subjected  himself  to 
dismemberment.  The  only  consolation  that  now  remains 
to  me  is  the  hope  that  kind  Providence  may  be  pleased 
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to  favour  thee  with  a  due  sense  of  thy  Error,  and  the 
propriety  of  hereafter  acknowledging  it  to  the  Society, 
as  the  door  will  be  always  open  to  Re-admission,  and  I 
earnestly  request  in  the  interim,  that  thou  wilt  attend 
Friends'  meetings,  remembering  the  Faith  of  thy  Ancestors 
has  been  a  spiritual  Faith,  founded  on  Scripture  and 
Reason,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  180  years. 

"  I  am,  affectionately,  Thy  afflicted  Grandfather, 

"David  Barclay." 

Happily  there  are  letters  dated  a  few  months 
later,  which  indicate  that  this  difference  had  not 
diminished  the  strength  of  that  affection  with  which 
each  regarded  the  other. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  record  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  bill-broking  business  of  Messrs.  Richardson, 
Overend,  &  Co.,  and  the  connection  of  the  Norwich 
firm  with  the  house  in  Lombard  Street — a  connection 
which,  though  it  brought  great  accession  of  income 
for  many  years  to  the  partners  in  the  Norwich 
Bank,  in  the  end  proved  disastrous  to  those  who 
were  of  the  firm  in  1865. 

"Well  would  it  have  been  if  they  had  cut  cables 
long  before,  but  one  of  them,  who  was  old  enough 
to   remember   the   commencement   of    the    business, 
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could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  this ;  thus,  when 
the  storm  came,  fortunes  were  swept  away  which 
had  taken  years  of  care  to  amass ;  and  their  wealth, 
which  they  thought  exceeded  any  demand  which 
could  be  made  upon  it,  was  yet  insufficient  to  meet 
the  liquidators'  demands  without  calling  upon  the 
shareholders. 

In  1802,  Mr.  John  Gurney  had  sent  his  son 
Samuel  to  live  with  Mrs.  Fry,  his  sister,  and  to 
commence  his  business  life  at  St.  Mildred's  Court 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Joseph  Fry,  who  was 
a  banker  and  tea  shipper.  Miss  Fry  wrote  afterwards 
of  his  entering  this  office,  '^  He  took  to  business,  and 
liked  it ;  in  the  counting-room  he  was  exceedingly 
amiable  and  cheerful,  and  was  liked  and  beloved  by 
the  whole  establishment."  ^  But  he  was  not  destined 
to  remain  long  with  Messrs.  Fry  &  Sons. 

For  many  years  previous  to  this  time,  much  of 
the  money  employed  by  the  Norwich  Bank  in  bill 
discounting  had  been  invested  through  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  a  woollen  factor,  with  whom  Messrs.  Gurney 
had  trade  relations  through  their  Magdalen  Street 
business.     Mr.  Smith  having  facilities  for  obtaining 

*  Memorials  of  Samuel  Ourney,  by  Mrs.  T.  Geldart. 
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bills  from  his  connections,  was  paid  a  commission  on 
the  sum  negotiated ;  he  afterwards  added  the  business 
of  a  banker  to  that  of  bill  broker,  his  firm  being 
Smith  and  Holt.^ 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  went 
to  reside  in  London,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
Mr.  Smith  by  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  a  clerk 
in  his  employ,  that  the  manner  of  doing  business 
should  be  changed,  money  being  then  scarce,  and 
that  a  commission  for  getting  bills  discounted  for 
them  should  be  charged  to  persons  wanting  this 
accommodation.  This  suggestion  not  meeting  with 
Mr.  Smith's  approval,  Mr.  Richardson  left  him,  and 
endeavoured  himself  to  establish  a  bill-broking 
business  on  these  lines,  in  which  attempt  he  received 
considerable  assistance  from  the  Norwich  Bank. 

About  ten  years  later  Messrs.  Richardson,  Overend, 
&  Co.,  in  some  correspondence  with  the  Messrs. 
Gurney  &  Co.,  wrote  : — 

"  We  must  aUow  that  our  connection  with  your  house 

^  Mr.  Smith's  place  of  business  was  60,  Old  Broad  Street.  The 
name  of  his  firm,  Jos.  Smith  &  Co.,  first  appears  in  the  list  of 
London  bankers  in  1799.  From  1801  to  1818  it  was  Smith  &  Holt, 
then  W.  Holt  &  Co.,  to  1823,  when  it  became  Drewett  &  Fowler. 
—  Handbook  of  London  Bankers,  by  C.  Hilton  Price. 
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has  been  the  great  means  of  establishing  us  and  making 
us  what  we  now  are,  and  of  giving  us  far  greater  power 
and  command  of  money  than  any  other  house  in  the 
line,  or  even  in  London." 

A  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  that  Messrs. 
Gurney  had  induced  his  former  clerk  to  leave  his 
employment  led  to  some  warm  correspondence.  On 
14th  June,  1803,  Messrs.  Gurney  wrote: — 

"Joseph  Smith. 

"Esteemed  Friend, — The  subject  of  thy  letter 
has  occupied  our  serious  consideration,  and  no  part  of 
it  has  struck  us  with  more  surprise  and  pain  than  that 
it  should  be  possible  for  thee  to  entertain  of  us  the 
opinion  that  we  should  be  capable  of  so  dishonourable 
a  conduct  as  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Thos.  Richardson 
for  leaving  his  situation  with  thee  and  adopting  his 
present  plans :  we  entirely  disclaim  so  unworthy  a  conduct ; 
the  opposite  was  the  fact,  for  nothing  ever  passed  from 
us  but  what  was  calculated  to  induce  him  to  retain  his 
situation." 

And  in  another  letter : — 

"It  was  only  when  he  had  left  thee  (we  understood 
in  no  unfriendly  way)  that  we  answered  his  application 
to  send  us  bills  for  our  choice,  and  allowed  it." 
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Further  correspondence  ensued,  and  a  conference 
was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  to  remove  all 
uncomfortable  impressions  from  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Smith,  to  whom  Messrs.  Gurney  wrote  on  22nd 
June,  1803:— 

"  Dear  Friend  Jos.  Smith, 

"  There  seems  little  more  to  notice  with  regard 
to  thy  acceptable  letter  than  to  remove,  if  we  can,  the 
difficulties  thee  and  thy  partner  seem  to  apprehend  with 
regard  to  T.  R.'s  application  as  our  friend.  In  the  first 
place,  we  shall  introduce  him  only  in  the  character  of 
one  who  may  offer  good  bills  and  such  as  you  exclusively 
shall  approve,  submitting  them  to  every  scrutiny  you 
think  reasonable,  and  we  trust  we  can  depend  that  such 
scrutiny  will  not  be  influenced  by  other  motives  than 
simply  to  ascertain  the  credit  of  the  paper,  for  you  may 
depend  on  our  not  listening  to  captious  complaints  against 
you,  but  we  rely  still  more  upon  your  fears  being 
groundless,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  complexion  of  the 
paper  Richardson  has  sent  us." 

And  to  Mr.  Eichardson  they  wrote  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month : — 

"Esteemed  Friend, 

"  We  have   been   in  correspondence   with  our 
friend,  Joseph   Smith,  respecting   thy   discounting  direct 
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with  US,  and  we  have  come  to  the  determination  to  refer 
thee  altogether  to  Smith  &  Holt.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  thou  wilt  find  a  liberal  attention  on  their 
part  to  thy  interest,  where,  in  their  judgment,  it  shall 
not  be  incompatible  with  ours,  and  we  trust  and  hope 
it  may  be  the  means  of  encouraging  and  increasing  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  you.  Beside  the  powerful 
motive  of  long  and  friendly  connection  with  J.  S.  there 
is  the  one  inconvenience  we  have  found  in  thy  sending 
bills  to  us,  that  we  have  had  the  same  description  from 
both,  and  the  sum  has  been  larger  than  we  may  have 
wished  to  hold." 

In  1805  Mr.  Overend  had  joined  Mr.  Eichardson, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  Messrs.  Gurney  should 
participate  in  the  commission  paid  by  the  discounters 
of  bills  to  the  two  firms,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Holt  and 
Messrs.  Eichardson,  Overend,  &  Co.,  but  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney  greatly  apprehended  that  in  sharing  this 
commission  they  would  make  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  usury,  and  it  was  decided  to  take 
counsel's  opinion  on  the  question. 

Mr.  John  Gurney' s  two  sons,  John  and  Samuel, 
entered  the  firm  of  Eichardson,  Overend,  &  Co.  in 
1807,  their  father  having  first  sent  Mr.  Simon 
Martin,   junr.,    a   clerk    in    the   Norwich  Eank,    to 
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inspect  the  business  and  report  to  him.  Mr.  Martin, 
during  his  stay  in  London,  gained  much  information, 
which  proved  of  value  to  him  when  in  later  years 
he  was  called  upon  to  supervise  the  bill-broking 
busiDess  of  the  Norwich  Bank,  in  which  by  that 
time  he  had  become  a  partner. 

Mr.  John  Gurney,  Jun.,  though  he  had  a  share 
in  the  London  business,  continued  to  reside  in  Lynn, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  represented  in  London  the 
interests  of  the  Earlham  family. 

When  Mr.  John  Gurney  died  two  years  later,  and 
his  son,  being  still  a  partner  in  the  bill-broking 
house,  was  about  to  enter  the  Norwich  firm,  it  was 
thought  safe  to  again  protect  themselves  by  con- 
sulting counsel.  The  queries  put  on  these  two 
occasions,  with  the  opinions  given,  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  business  relationships  of  the  three  houses, 
and  also  as  illustrating  the  working  of  the  usury 
laws. 


"  Mr.  Hart  is  requested  to  consider  the  three  statements 
following,  and  to  answer  the  respective  queries,  with  the 
reasons  and  authorities  for  his  opinion,  for  the  guide  and 
satisfaction  of  parties  materially  interested. 
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First  Statement. 


"  H.  &  T.  are  bankers  in  London  in  a  limited  way,  but 
are  also  the  agents  to  a  Country  Bank  for  investing  their 
money  in  discounting  bills,  charging  to  the  Country  Bank 
a  certain  commission  on  the  amount  of  the  discount.  It 
is  customary  with  the  merchants  in  London  who  possess 
bills  to  employ  brokers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them 
discounted,  allowing  a  brokerage  of  one-eighth  per  cent., 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  date  of  the  bills.  It  is 
proposed  that  instead  of  H.  and  T.  being  remunerated  by 
charging  a  commission  to  the  Country  Bank,  they  shall 
take  it  from  the  parties  having  bills  to  discount  by  the 
bill  holders,  allowing  them  the  usual  brokerage  paid  in 
such  cases. 

"  Query.  Can  a  transaction  of  this  nature  be  impeached 
as  illegal,  or  in  any  manner  subject  H.  and  T.  as  hankers 
to  prosecution  for  usury  ? 

"  Answer.  As  the  proposition  is  now  put,  it  is  very  clear 
that  a  transaction  of  this  nature  cannot  subject  H.  and  T. 
as  bankers,  or  in  any  other  character,  to  prosecution  for 
usury.  A  person  discounting  a  bill  may  lawfully  take 
five  per  cent,  interest  by  way  of  discount.  A  broker 
who  negotiates  the  discount  of  a  bill  may  lawfully  take 
a  commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent.,  or  any  other 
reasonable  commission  for  his  labour  and  pains  in  trans- 
acting the  business.     Although  H.  and  T.  are  themselves 
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bankers,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  also  employ 
themselves  as  brokers,  in  laying  out  the  money  of  any 
other  person,  in  discounting  of  bills,  and  if  they  do  so, 
they  may  lawfully  take  a  reasonable  recompense  for  their 
labour,  but  then  it  must  be  recollected  that  all  cases  of 
usury  resolve  themselves  into  mere  questions  of  fact.  The 
law  has  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms  declared  that 
no  man  shall,  by  any  device  or  contrivance,  take  more 
interest  than  5  per  cent.  If  a  prosecution  were  to  be 
commenced  against  H.  and  T.  for  usury,  grounded  on  their 
having  taken  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  the  discount  of 
bills  under  colour  of  commission  or  brokerage,  it  would  be 
a  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  H.  and  T. 
acted  bond  fide  as  the  mere  brokers  in  discounting  bills 
without  having  any  beneficial  interest  in  any  part  of  the 
money  employed  in  such  discount,  or  whether  they,  in 
fact,  had  some  interest  in  the  money  so  employed,  and 
upon  a  case  so  put,  the  circumstance  of  a  party  so  dis- 
counting a  bill  being  by  trade  a  banker,  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  much  weight  in  impressing  a  jury 
with  a  belief  that  the  defendants  did  not  act  bond  fide 
as  brokers  without  further  interest  in  the  discount. 


Second  Statement. 

"O.  &  R  are  bill  brokers  in  London,  charging  to  the 
parties  who  employ  them  to  get  their  bills  discounted  a 
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brokerage  of  one-eighth  per  cent.,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  date  of  the  bills. 

"  O.  &  R.  knowing  that  a  bank  in  the  country  employs 
a  sum  of  money  in  discounting  bills,  and  actually  allows 
a  commission  to  their  agent  on  the  amount  of  the  discount, 
propose  to  the  said  bank  that  they  will  direct  their  agent 
to  discount  a  certain  amount  of  good  bills  for  O.  &  R, 
that  O.  &  R.  will  allow  to  the  Country  Bank  a  proportion 
of  the  brokerage  which  they  receive  from  their  employer. 

"Query.  Can  a  transaction  of  this  kind  between 
O.  &  R.,  as  brokers,  and  the  Country  Bank  be  impeached 
as  illegal,  or  in  any  manner  subject  the  Country  Bank 
to  prosecution  for  usury  ? 

"Answer.  Such  a  transaction  would  undoubtedly  be 
usurious.  Though  the  holder  of  a  bill  payable  at  a  future 
day  may  properly  pay  to  any  person  a  recompense  under 
the  name  of  brokerage,  commission,  or  any  other  name,  for 
his  time  and  labour  in  procuring  the  bill  to  be  discounted ; 
yet  if  any  part  of  such  recompense,  through  any  channel, 
or  by  any  contrivance,  gets  into  the  pocket  of  the  person 
discounting  the  bill  at  ^yq  per  cent.,  such  part,  however 
small,  will  make  the  transaction  usurious. 

Third  Statement. 

"  A  bill  broker  in  London  knowing  that  A.  &  B.,  bankers 
in  the  country,  employ  their  money  in  discounting  bills, 
propose  the  opening  of  an  account  current  by  remitting 
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to  them  bills,  and  receiving  in  return  orders  on  London 
for  the  amount,  deducting  the  discount,  and  at  the 
settlement  of  the  account  the  brokers  to  be  charged  a 
commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
transactions. 

"Query.  Can  a  charge  of  commission  upon  such  an 
account  be  impeached  as  illegal,  or  in  any  manner  subject 
A.  &  B.,  the  bankers,  or  the  Country  Bankers,  to  a 
prosecution  for  usury  ? 

"  Answer.     A  commission  so  taken  would  undoubtedly 

be  usurious,  upon  the  ground  and  for  the  reasons  stated 

in  my  answer  to  the  preceding  questions.     This  is  not  a 

subject  upon  which  any  decision  can  apply  as  authority 

in  support  of  an  opinion  given,  because  every  case  of  this 

nature   must   depend  upon    the    mere    question  of    fact, 

whether  the   party  discounting  the  bill  did,  or  did  not, 

receive  by  way  of  profit  on  the  money  more  than  five  per 

cent.     Such  a  question  must  always   be   left  to  a  jury, 

who  ought  to  decide,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge, 

usually  do  decide  upon  consideration  of  the  whole  res  gestce 

of  the  transaction. 

Case. 

"  The  Country  Bankers  mentioned  in  the  annexed  state- 
ments were  Messrs.  Richard,  John,  Joseph,  and  Hudson 
Gumey.  Since  they  obtained  the  opinion  on  those  state- 
ments they  have  invested  their  monies  in  discounting  bills 
immediately  through  the  hill  brokers  in  London.     O.  &  R, 
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the  bill  brokers,  some  time  since  took  into  partnership 
John  Gurney  and  Samuel  Gurney,  two  of  the  sons  of 
the  said  John  Gurney  of  Norwich;  but  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  had  any  concern  in  the  Norwich  Bank  or  in 
any  profit  from  the  discount ;  and  the  brokerage  business 
is  now  carried  on  in  London  under  the  firm  of  Richardson, 
Overend,  &  Co.,  by  Richardson,  Overend,  John  Gurney, 
and  Samuel  Gurney,  they  receiving  brokerage  from  the 
parties  having  bills  to  discount.  John  Gurney,  of  the 
Norwich  Bank,  is  lately  deceased,  and  John  Gurney,  the 
son,  is  interested  in  and  likely  to  become  a  partner  in 
such  Norwich  Bank. 

"Query.  Should  John  Gurney,  the  son,  become  a 
partner,  and  receive  a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
Norwich  Bank,  and  continue  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Richardson,  Overend,  &  Co.,  and  also  participate  in  the 
profits  of  such  last  trade,  and  the  Norwich  house  continue 
to  discount  through  the  London  house,  will  the  said  John 
Gurney  thereby  risk  the  incurring  the  penalties  for 
usury  ? 

"  Answer.  If  the  proportion  of  profit  arising  to  John 
in  the  brokerage  were  by  him  to  be  carried  into  account 
with  his  banking  partners  in  the  Norwich  house,  and  to 
form  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Norwich  house,  I  think 
the  transaction  would  be  usurious ;  but  if  John's  share  of 
the  brokerage  were  kept  to  his  separate  use,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  usurious." 
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In  August,  1808,  the  bills  discounted  through  the 
London  brokers,  and  held  by  the  Norwich  Bank, 
were : — 

Smith  &  Holt      £654,053. 

Eichardson  &  Co £467,690. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  : — 

Smith  &  Holt      £734,000. 

Eichardson  &  Co £440,000. 

And  in  August,  1809  : — 

Eichardson  &  Co.  only,  £1,451,184. 
shewing  the  transfer  of  all  the  business  to  Eichardson, 
Overend,  &  Co.  The  liabilities  of  the  Norwich  Bank 
were  at  this  time  about  a  million,  without  reckoning 
the  credit  balances,  deposits,  and  note  circulation  at 
the  branches.  These  branch  banks  discounted  bills  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  but  their  London  dis- 
counting business  was  done  through  Norwich. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


Joseph  Jolin  Qurney — Marriage  of  John  Gurney,  Jun.,  and  Death 
of  his  "Wife — Death  of  Sir  E.  Kerrison — Marriages  of  Samuel  Gurney 
and  of  Hudson  Gurney — Death  of  John  Gurney  of  Earlham — Earlham 
Hospitality— The  New  Firm— Letters  from  Hudson  Gurney. 

N  the  year  1806,  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Starling, 
Day,  &  Son  was  estahlished  in  Pottergate 
Street.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
court  adjoining  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  Office. 
Early  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney 
entered  his  father's  Bank  at  Norwich,  writing  to  one 
of  his  sisters  on  his  prospects,  he  says :  "I  have  set 
my  mind  upon  cutting  some  figure  in  business." 
Mr.  Braithwaite,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Joseph  John 
Gurney^  notices  the  unremitting  eagerness  with  which 
his  studies  at  this  time  were  pursued,  though  the 
duties  of  business  were  not  neglected. 

"Notwithstanding  his  regular  attendance  at  the  Bank, 
and  his  other  frequent  interruptions,  the  first  few 
years  after  Joseph  John  Gurney's  return  from  Oxford  had 
beeu  characterised  by  considerable  literary  efibrt.     Whilst 
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maintaining  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  his  attention  appears  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
steadily  directed  to  the  ancient  historians,  most  of  whose 
works  he  carefully  perused  in  the  original.  His  habits 
of  study  were  eminently  methodical,  exemplifying  his 
favourite  maxim,  which  he  was  afterwards  accustomed 
strongly  to  inculcate  upon  his  young  friends,  *  Be  a 
whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time.' " 

The  Rev.  Edward  Edwards  wrote  of  him  as 

"  An  extraordinary  young  man,  about  twenty,  actively 
employed  in. the  Bank  at  Norwich,  yet  in  the  habit  of 
devoting  so  much  time  to  study  early  in  the  morning, 
as  to  have  read  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  original  Hebrew." 

In  January,  1807,  the  eldest  son  in  the  Earlham 
family  was  married  to  his  cousin  Elizabeth.  The 
match  met  with  the  strong  disapproval  of  her  father, 
Mr.  Richard  Gurney,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
near  relationship.  At  the  wedding  he  ^'was  com- 
pelled to  show  himself,  ostentatiously  walking  in  an 
opposite  direction  with  his  son-in-law,  Sampson 
Hanbury,  so  as  to  avoid  all  chance  of  his  being  said 
to  witness  or  even  to  countenance  it."  ^     Mr.  John 

^  Ourneys  of  Earlham. 
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Gurney  had  been  at  the  Lynn  Bank  since  January, 
1803,  at  which  time  he  wrote  to  his  imcle  Joseph: — 
"  I  am  entirely  satisfied  by  my  situation,  and  I  hope  it 
will  prove  to  be  as  advantageous  to  the  family  as  I  am 
confident  it  will  to  myself." 

His   young   wife   was   handsome,   intelligent,  and 

much   beloved   by    all  the  members   of   his  family, 

but  their  married  life  was  short,  as  she  died  in  the 

following  year.     Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney  wrote  in 

his  autobiography : — 

"12th  5th  mo.,  1808. 

'*  Never,  I  believe,  shall  I  forget  the  summer  evening 
when  our  sister's  remains  arrived  at  Earlham,  the  hearse 
slowly  advancing  to  the  house  through  the  avenue  of  lime 
trees.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  overwhelming  woe  of  our 
beloved  brother.  His  bodily  health  was  dangerously 
affected  by  his  long  watching  and  nursing,  but  thanks  be 
to  the  Author  of  all  good,  the  affliction  was  blessed  to  his 
soul." 

Mr.  Braithwaite  writes : — 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  above  event,  his  brother 
John  was  brought  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Edward  Edwards  of  Lynn,  a  pious  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  became  a  principal  means  of  drawing 
him,  with  several  other  members  of  his  family  into  a 
more  decidedly  religious  course." 
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Mr.  John  Gurney  never  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  this  anxious  watching  and  nursing,  and  although 
for  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  take  a  more  or  less 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Bank,  yet 
in  1813  he  became  a  complete  wreck  from  paralysis. 

In  1808  Sir  E.  Kerrison  died,  and  his  estate  was 
found  to  be  insolvent.  The  liabilities  of  his  Bank 
were  £460,000,  on  which  sum  dividends  amounting 
to  I65.  4 J.  in  the  pound  were  afterwards  paid.  Mr. 
Eichard  Gurney  made  the  following  note  in  his 
diary : — 

"  From  17th  June,  the  day  of  Kerrison's  decease,  to 
23rd  July,  gone  out  .  .  95  interest  notes  .  .  £16,770 
paid  off  in  the  same  period     91  notes      . .         . .  7,452 

£9,318 
showing  the  alarm  excited,  prevailed  in  the  mass,  who 
held  small  notes,  and  the  confidence  to  have  arisen  from 
the  more  opulent  classes,  which  in  the  effect  was  much 
in  our  favour." 

Sir  Eoger  Kerrison  had  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  Receiver  General  of  Norfolk,  such  of  the 
Crown  business  as  had  been  done  at  his  Bank  now 
passed  to  that  of  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Hudson,  which 
from    that    date    was    called    the    '^  Crown    Bank." 
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Mr.  Thomas  Kett,  of  Seething,  another  banker, 
bought  Sir  E.  Kerrison's  house  at  Brooke  for 
£16,000. 

Mr.  Martin,  senr.,  who  had  been  brought  from 
London  to  assist  in  establishing  the  Norwich  and 
Norfolk  Bank,  also  died  in  1808,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six ;  he  had  resided  for  many  years  at 
Lakenham,  at  a  white  house  in  Martineau's  Lane, 
a  little  below  the  mill,  with  grounds  sloping  to  the 
river,  and  charming  views  of  the  Yare  Valley.  An 
excellent  portrait  of  this  gentleman  by  Opie,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  artist's  masterpieces,  hangs  in 
the  luncheon-room  at  the  Bank. 

It  was  in  1808  that  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Shepherd,  of 
Upton ;  her  mother  was  sister  to  Mr.  Bartlett 
Gurney.  Another  wedding  is  announced  in  the 
Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  the  following  year,  that  of 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  to  "■  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eobert 
Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Ury,  deceased,  late  M.P.  for 
Kincardineshire." 

The  same  volume  of  the  magazine  contains  an 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham, 
who  died  in  October,  sinking   under    the    effects  of 
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a  surgical  operation.  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
referring  to  the  peacefuhiess  of  his  father's  death, 
though  his  physical  sufferings  were  so  great,  wrote 
in  his  diary : — *^  May  we  all  be  led  to  an  end 
as  blessed  through  lives  of  purity,  charity,  and 
peace." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Gentlemaris  Magazine 
writes  thus  of  Mr.  Gurney : — 

"  So  excellent  a  man  will  be  greatly  missed  and  long 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Placed  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in  this  county, 
he  showed  no  less  wisdom  and  skilfulness  than  liberality 
and  integrity  in  the  management  of  its  extensive  ramifi- 
cations. But  he  was  not  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own 
concerns,  vast  as  they  were.  The  benevolence  of  his 
nature  prompted  him,  and  the  energy  of  his  mind  enabled 
him,  to  dedicate  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
concerns  of  others.  No  exertion  was  too  great,  no  object 
too  small,  when  the  welfare  of  others  was  in  question. 
All  those  who  have  been  engaged  with  him  in  arbitrations, 
in  executorships,  and  in  bankruptcies,  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  promptness  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  see  at 
once  the  various  bearings  of  the  case ;  to  the  acute 
penetration  with  which  he  unravelled  the  intricacies  of 
entangled  accounts;  and  to  the  conciliatory  spirit  by 
which  he  has  saved  many  a  family  from  ruinous  litigation. 
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Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  the  concerns  of  private 
life.  In  all  public  undertakings  he  was  among  the  first 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  his  native 
city,  and  to  all  its  charitable  institutions  he  contributed 
freely ;  not  only  his  purse,  but  his  exertions.  He  was  a 
steady  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  the 
worst  of  times  he  never  shrunk  from  the  manifestation 
of  his  sentiments ;  fearless,  though  not  insensible  of  the 
obloquy  which  might  attend  it.  With  singular  judgment 
he  steered  in  diflScult  times  a  middle  course  between  the 
opposite  extremes  of  party.  But  though  he  felt  it  a 
duty  to  act  decidedly  when  the  times  called  for  it,  he  held 
no  feelings  of  personal  hostility  against  his  political 
opponent.  Indeed  he  was  wholly  without  gall,  the  occasion 
which  called  forth  the  exertion  once  passed,  he  instantly 
tendered  the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  the  keenest  of 
his  adversaries.  He  largely  contributed  to  the  pleasures, 
as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  those  around  him;  for  he 
was  of  a  singularly  cheerful  nature,  and  of  habits  in  a 
high  degree  social.  These  he  indulged  by  a  constant 
hospitality  impossible  to  be  exceeded,  and  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  respectable  religious  sect  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  but  extended  very  generally  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  to  those  who  occasionally  visited  Norwich." 

In  a  short  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  John  Gurney, 
in  a  county  history,  published  in  1829,  attention  is 
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also  called  to  his  unexampled  hospitality,  which  drew 
around  him  a  large  assemblage  of  visitors  and  friends 
of  every  class  and  denomination ;  and  when  a  few 
years  later  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney,  became 
master  of  Earlham,  he  too  was  glad  to  welcome 
under  his  roof  men  of  many  creeds,  and  not  only 
did  he  entertain  large  numbers  of  private  friends, 
but  he  frequently  arranged  to  hold  meetings  there 
for  the  furtherance  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
objects.  Since  his  day,  the  traditional  hospitality  of 
Earlham  did  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  his  widow,  nor 
of  the  widow  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  Gurney,  who, 
with  her  second  husband,  the  Eev.  William  Nottidge 
Eipley,  tenanted  the  hall  for  forty  years,  during 
which  time  many  beside  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  home  of  the 
Gurneys,  and  all  have  left  gratified  with  the  kind 
attentions  shewn  them.  The  park  every  year  was 
kindly  lent  for  numerous  Sunday  School  Treats,  and 
many  every  year  were  the  gatherings  of  clergy  and 
church  workers  at  Earlham  Hall,  while  kindness  to 
their  Norwich  neighbours  was  individual  and  most 
considerate,  and  the  heart  of  many  a  toiler  has  been 
gladdened  by  the  kind  prescription  of  the  lady  of 
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the  house — ^^  Come  over  for  an  afternoon  and  enjoy 
the  park  and  the  river."  Such  visitors  have  been 
charmed  by  the  varied  colours  of  the  anemone  bed, 
beside  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  was  wont  to  walk  as 
he  studied  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  or  by  views  of  the 
one-arched  bridge  seen  through  a  vista  of  trees,  on 
a  nearer  approach  to  which  they  have  noted  ^*  the 
bending  weeds,  the  waters'  flow,''  and  listened  to 
the  cool  gurglings  of  miniature  maelstroms,  in  the 
stream  swirling  beneath  its  overhanging  banks.  Mrs. 
Eipley  died  on  the  first  day  of  1899,  and  true  were 
the  words  of  a  correspondent  writing  to  the  Eastern 
Daily  Press : — 

"There  will  be  hardly  a  house  in  Norwich  where  a 
pang  of  sorrow  will  not  be  felt  this  week  at  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Ripley  of  Earlham  Hall.  Mrs.  Ripley's  charities 
have  been  so  munificent,  and  her  sympathy  so  widely 
extended  and  continued  for  so  long  a  series  of  years 
that  there  can  hardly  be  a  family  in  Norwich  which 
has  not  at  some  time  or  other  experienced  kindness  of 
some  kind  or  other  from  her.  The  deepest  sympathy  will 
be  felt  with  the  bereaved  husband,  equally  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Norwich.  Mrs. 
Ripley's  funeral  to-day  was  most  impressive,  gaining  in 
its    impressiveness    by    its    austere    simplicity.      It    was 
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touching  to  see  so  many  of  the  very  poor  present,  who 
had  come  out  from  Norwich  to  see  the  last  of  a  lady 
whose  kind  heart  and  open  hand  were  ever  ready  for 
their  help." 

Mr.  John  Gurney  was  succeeded  in  the  Norwich 
Eank  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  the  style  of  the  firm 
being  E.  J.  H.  and  J.  Gurney.  His  third  son,  Joseph 
John,  became  a  partner  soon  after,  and  his  second  son, 
Samuel,  in  1815,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
Two  years  after  Mr.  John  Gurney' s  death,  Mr.  Eichard 
Gurney,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  died,  and 
his  son  Eichard  Hanbury  became  a  partner.  These 
changes  in  the  firm  appear  to  have  involved  Messrs. 
Gurney  in  a  dispute  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps,  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney,  who  though  resident  in  London,  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Bank,  paid 
several  visits  to  the  Stamp  Office.  Some  extracts 
from  the  letters  written  to  his  partners  in  October, 
1812,  will  show  the  nature  of  the  controversy : — 

"  You  know  by  this  time  Scarlett's  opinion  is  against  us 
on  the  stamp  case.  The  Stamp  Office  does  not,  apparently, 
at  all  wish  to  convict  in  penalties,  but  to  take  an  enormous, 
and  as  it  seems,  most  unfair  advantage,  if  they  carry  the 
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thing  through.  This,  in  its  present  shape,  they  cannot  do, 
as  it  is  impossible,  so  many  banks  being  unprepared.  Is 
Smith  soon  coming  to  town?  He  might  tell  one,  if 
necessary,  how  to  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  wait  till  Monday  to  go  to  the  Stamp  Office  as  ordered,  but 
as  they  only  send  the  milder  notice  out  with  the  license, 
I  still  doubt  their  meaning  to  enforce  the  first,  without 
allowing  for  the  stamps." 

Eeferring  to  this  issue  of  the  milder  notice  a  few 
days  later,  Mr.  Gurney  writes  : — 

"At  the  same  time,  what  they  distinctly  stated  to  me 
as  law  according  to  them  was,  that  the  death  accession  or 
secession  of  a  partner  destroys  the  identity  of  a  firm,  that 
an  alteration  of  a  London  banker,  or  an  alteration  in  the 
London  firm,  cancels  the  notes  of  the  country  banker  as 
not  coming  under  his  license.  That  consequently  in  such 
cases  the  country  banker,  after  the  license  day  next 
ensuing  such  event,  cannot  re-issue  his  old  notes,  or  if  he 
do,  is  subject  for  each  note  so  re-issued  to  a  penalty  of 
£100.  And  further,  for  all  his  stamps  thus  lost  to  him, 
they  will  not  allow  him  a  farthing.  That  the  same  firm 
must  have  on  all  their  notes  the  same  form,  and  that 
having  the  firm  in  short  on  the  small  notes  (as  our 
branches  have)  is  illegal,  and  liable  to  the  penalty.  The 
whole,  as  I  believe  I  said  before,  springs  from  the  decision 
on  the  Gloucester  and  Pontefract  cases. 

H  2 
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"  I  have  been  with  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  to-day 
with  no  other  effect  than  putting  our  case  before  them. 
They  hold  to  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  were 
evidently  unprepared  for  the  effect  on  the  existing  currency 
such  interpretation  leads  to.  As  our  firms  have  been 
now  the  same  for  a  complete  year,  I  should  hope  our 
loss  will  not  be  so  very  heavy  in  any  event.  The 
commissioners  wish  the  licenses  to  be  applied  for  as  soon 
as  may  be. 

"I  showed  France  my  statement  which  I  sent  you 
yesterday,  and  he  advised  me  by  all  means  to  send  it  un- 
altered to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  containing 
essentially  and  fairly  the  case.  If,  therefore,  you  approve 
it,  I  shall  give  it  in  on  Monday.  I  mentioned,  of  course, 
your  refinement,  which  seems  to  me  as  tenable  as  their 
refinement  on  the  law  as  it  stands.  But  the  thing  is 
of  too  much  consequence  evidently  to  the  security  of  the 
public  as  well  as  that  of  the  banker  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  subtle  interpretations  of  words  in  a  Bill.  I 
believe  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands  the  Bill  must  be 
amended.  I  am  sure  it  is  one  that  has  plagued  us  enough 
in  every  way.  At  the  same  time  they  showed  me  such 
horrid  frauds  of  bankers  they  are  prosecuting,  as  are 
inconceivable — notes  not  stamped  at  all,  stamped  with 
old  stamps  of  lower  value,  firms  not  licensed,  notes  ten 
years  old  reissued,  and  of  high  and  mighty  names  too, 
so  that  some  stir  was  called  for. 
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"I   have  just  seen  Birkbeck,  who  is  in  great*  1>ui?moM  ° 
concerning  his  stamps  and  one  pound  notes."    l      /^  ";     •  i'.'*' 

The   following   extracts   from   letters   written    by- 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  to  his  partners  or  to  Mr.  Simon 
Martin  at  the  Norwich  Bank,  in  this  and  the  two 
following   years,    will   be    found   interesting,    giving 
evidence   as   they   do   of    the   state   of    the    money 
market  in  those  critical  times,  and  showing  some  of 
the  troubles  of  a  country  banker : — 
"H.  G.  to  S.  M.,  August,  1812. 
"  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  thorough  want  of  confidence 
in  bankers  in  Town,  and  all  are  very  poor,  they  cannot 
get  a  bill  discounted  with  a  day  to  run,  and  all  the  bill 
brokers,  R.  O.  &  Co.  excepted,  quite  fast,  the  payments 
of  Government  and  the  general  sinking  of   balances  the 
supposed  causes;   those  who  have  money  are  all  buying 
stock,  which  has  been  the  reason  of  the  funds'  rise,  and 
those    who    come    to    discount    throw   out   the   bankers' 
acceptances  as   assiduously   as   they   used  to  pick  them. 
Its  being  harvest  time  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  country 
being  quiet,  but  if  any  run  were  to  spring  in  the  country, 
the    London  bankers   they   say  now   covld  not  support, 
and  the  trade   is   in   that   situation  that  those  who  are 
locked  up,  who  are  many  both  in  town  and  country,  must 
infallibly  go.     I    do    not   apprehend   all   this,   as   in  the 
country  there  is  not  that  passion  for  stocks  and  bank 
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.  l£otei§,  Which  is  all  men  can  get,  but  if  there  were  guineas 
'\  '.\\  '<''1^y^  jaM,  1  phould  think  but  badly  of  the  prospect." 

"H.  G.  to  G.  &  Co.,  30th  August,  1812. 
"  R.  O.  &  Co.  are  very  low  in  spirits,  the  day  of  grievous 
pressure  is  on  the  London  bankers,  whose  acceptances  are 
in  the  worst  credit  of  any  kind  of  paper.  This  they  wish 
not  to  be  spoken  of,  as  they  think  if  one  or  two  more 
go  it  will  be  most  serious  in  its  effects  in  the  country, 
and  if  a  run  should  get  up  on  the  country  banks  at 
this  juncture  the  consequences  will  be  incalculable.  There 
is  nothing  particular  as  to  our  bills  to  communicate. 
Richardson  says  things  are  as  tight  as  they  can  be,  and 
many  great  houses  fighting  through  from  day  to  day. 
The  country  houses  may  he  shivery,  and  the  London 
houses  cannot  support.  Richardson  thinks  we  are  safe, 
at  all  events  on  what  we  hold." 

"H.  G.  to  J.  J.  G.  (in  reply  to  a  letter  with  list  of 
all  the  bills  in  the  Norwich  boxes). 

"Also  it  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  required  that 
we  well  consider  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  divert 
a  part  of  our  funds  from  that  channel,  in  order  by 
Exchequer  bills,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  be  more 
certainly  prepared  for  any  sudden  emergency." 

In  November  of  this  year  Mr.  H.  Gurney  thus 
concludes  a  letter  in  which  he  has  given  his  opinion 
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of  some  acceptors,  "  I  want  immensely  to  be  down 
and  over  the  boxes."  Mr.  H.  Gurney  had  many 
advantageous  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  desired 
information,  not  only  from  the  London  agents  of 
the  Bank,  but  also  from  other  relatives  who  were 
engaged  in  banking,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  was 
often  acquiring  knowledge  when  not  appearing  to 
seek  it ;  he  himself  said : — 

"  A  man  with  his  head  in  his  business  learns  nine-tenths 
of  its  bearings  when  he  is  in  communications  not  avowedly 
having  direct  reference  to  it,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
what  is  called  society  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man  under 
pretext  of  business  where  men  meet  and  talk  of  every- 
thing excepting  that  which  they  profess  to  meet  upon. 
A  minister  intrigues  at  a  ball,  a  merchant  hears  what  is 
said  touching  the  wants  and  provision  of  countries.  A 
banker  gathers  what  credit  each  individual  may  be  trusted 
with.  The  man  of  the  world  gets  information  everywhere, 
but  least  when  he  goes  into  society  with  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  in  silk  stockings." 

"  H.  G.  to  S.  M.,  11th  December,  1812. 

"  Richardson,  Overend,  &  Co.  are  not  distressed  other  than 

in  mind,  which  they  seem  greatly,  as  they  have  £100,000 

of  the  very  primest  paper  lying  in  their  cases  which  they 

can  get  no  money  for  anywhere,  all  are  so  poor,  and  they 
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greatly  fear  losing  their  best  connections  from  not  being 
able  to  keep  the  channel  open.  Fry's  are  still  easy,  so  I 
hope  their  push  is  over,  the  winding  up  of  their  securities 
may  not  be  so  easy.  R.  0.  &  Co.  have  ordered  £1000 
of  silver  at  £1  commission." 

Mr.  Martin  had  written  in  the  previous  year : — 

Pray  endeavour  to  learn  what  is  doing,  and  what  the 
London  bankers  intend  to  do  about  silver ;  the  thing  gets 
worse  with  us  every  day." 

"  H.  G.  to  S.  M.,  24th  December,  1812. 
"I  asked,  the  day  Parliament  adjourned,  what  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  meant  to  do  about  the  local 
token  bill.  You  will  see  his  answer  in  the  papers.  I  got 
called  to  order  for  arguing  the  point  instead  of  simply 
questioning,  but  got  through  well  enough  ....  I  had  a 
great  argument  about  the  matter  in  the  lobby  with 
Manning  and  Mellish,  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor. 
They  mean  to  do  something,  but  not  enough.  I  wanted 
them  to  change  their  £1  and  £2  notes  for  their  own 
tokens  on  demand.  It  is  perfectly  evident  Government 
cannot  coin  silver,  being  tied  to  weight  and  fineness ;  that 
the  Bank  not  being  tied  can,  and  that  somebody  must." 

"  H.  G.  to  G.  &  Co.,  7th  January,  1813. 
^'  I  have  seen  R.  0.  &  Co.,  their  letter  you  have.     I  have 
also   had    conversations   with    John   Tritton,   which    last 
somewhat  staggers  me  as  to  going  to  the  extent  we  talked 
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of  in  Exchequer  bills.  He  says  there  is  a  loss  of  interest, 
and  a  considerable  loss  if  held  as  a  stock  often  resorted  to 
in  time  of  need,  in  sales  and  reinvestments,  of  course  at 
unfavourable  moments.  Tritton,  however,  thinks  that 
£100,000  in  our  scale  might  be  no  improvident  investment, 
though  in  great  scarcities  he  corroborates  R.  O.  &  Co.'s 
statement  of  Exchequer  bills  being  even  worse  than 
prime  bills  to  get  money  for.  He  says  they  are  now  at 
a  premium  of  6s.  or  7s.,  partly  from  a  very  sudden  flush 
of  money  on  the  market,  and  partly  from  hopes  of 
advantage  from  expected  funding.  On  the  whole  I  should 
have  no  great  objection  to  going  as  far  as  £50,000,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  cramping  or  injuring,  but  I  own 
I  should  not  like  to  push  the  trial  to  a  greater  extent." 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  H.  Gurney  expresses  his 
preference  for  bills  "fortified  at  both  ends,  and 
plaistered  behind,"  and  remarks,  "  In  rather  more 
than  two  years  we  had  £1,800,000  employed  through 
the  hands  of  R.  0.  &  Co.  Our  present  amount  of 
unpaid  bills  is  £12,000." 

Mr.  H.  Gurney  has  written  in  his  diary  twenty 
years  after  this  on  the  use  of  Exchequer  bills  in 
time  of  panic  : — 

"  I  have  always  been  puzzled  to  conceive  why,  in  runs  on 
banks  and  in  periods  of  commercial  difficulty.  Exchequer 
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bills  never  have  been  practically  used  as  a  circulating 
medium.  Is  it  that  a  circulating  medium  must  at  any 
rate  purport  to  represent  goods  in  transitu!  Which 
bills  of  exchange  do,  and  even  the  promissory  notes  of 
tradesmen  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be  paid  from  their 
returns,  whereas  an  Exchequer  bill  is  merely  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  given  portion  of  the  national  debt  bearing 
interest." 

And  again : — 

"  One  thing  is  clear,  without  an  amount  of  paper  in 
one  shape  or  another,  a  nation  with  our  funded  debt 
cannot  pay  its  way.  The  exchanges  have  been  against 
England  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  twelvemonth.  Gold 
has  constantly  been  draining  from  the  Bank.  The  Bank 
in  great  alarm  has  reduced  its  notes  to  sixteen  millions. 
The  pressure  has  been  great,  but  not  as  yet  partial,  it  has 
been  squeezing  down  the  whole.  The  operation  has  been, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  continuing  discounts,  but 
selling  Exchequer  bills  to  get  in  notes.  Query.  In  this 
case  do  not  Exchequer  bills  stand  in  the  place  of  necessary 
paper,  a  circulating  medium  ? 

"Somehow  or  other  they  must  multiply  the  symbol, 
which  must  bear  its  proportion  to  the  accounts  to  settle 
and  the  property  to  pass,  and  not  to  the  accident  of  the 
possession  or  retention  in  England  of  the  one  substance 
gold." 
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"  Dives  opum,  dives  pictai  vestis  et  auri." 
"  Not  this  the  faith  the  men  of  bullion  hold 
The  rich  in  goods,  the  decked  in  gems  is  told, 
No  lumps  of  pudding  but  for  lumps  of  gold." 

At  this  time  Mr.  H.  Gurney  wrote  to  one  or  other 
of  his  friends  at  the  Norwich  Bank  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  when  he  was  in  town,  and  doubtless 
found  his  right  as  a  member  of  Parliament  to  frank 
letters  a  great  convenience.  Most  of  the  letters 
which  have  been  preserved  are  reports  on  the 
standing  of  various  firms  whose  bills  had  been 
offered  for  discount,  but  in  some  he  deals  with 
other  matters  concerning  bankers : — 

"  H.  G.  to  S.  M.,  2nd  July,  1814. 
"Sneaths  have  hit  on   one  new   scheme    of    banking, 
viz.,  buying  corn  themselves  at  higher  than  market  price, 
paying    in    their    own    notes,   and    selling  said   corn    in 
London  for  what  it  would  fetch,  to  procure  the  ready." 

"H.  G.  to  S.  M.,  18th  June,  1814. 
"  I  was  yesterday  in  the  city,  but  my  house  was  so  very 
full,  and   all  London   so   utterly  wild   and  riotous   with 
these  kings,^   that   all    serious   concern    seems   postponed 

1  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  England 
in  June,  1814. 
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everywhere,  and  we  must  come  to  our  senses  before  I  can 
write  sense  to  anyone.  Thy  uncle  Simon,  with  his  letters 
in  his  hand,  was  a  very  type  of  thy  servant,  for  though  I 
would  keep  at  home  and  be  at  rest,  yet — "  0  dear !  0  dear ! 
my  head  turns  like  the  sails  of  a  mill."  About  Navy  bills 
I  spoke  to  R.  O.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  many,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  in  great  amounts,  as  a  system  of  invesment, 
they  are  particularly  to  be  wished,  but  as  for  taking  them 
with  others,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Friends  can  scruple  them 
more  than  the  bills  of  all  the  furnishers  here,  and  con- 
tractors and  jobbers,  and  indeed  merchants  of  all  sorts, 
many  of  which  are  more  warlike  and  mischievous  (and 
fraudulent  and  dangerous  into  the  bargain)  than  payments 
for  hemp  and  tallow  candles  and  beef.  I  will  write  your 
Joseph  fully  on  this  head  when  mine  shall  be  clear.  The 
yearly  meeting  refused,  I  understand,  to  entertain  these 
nice  disquisitions,  all  medium,  and  consequently  all  money 
changing,  is  a  mixture  of  price  of  commodity  and  debt, 
and  war  charge,  and  no  man  living  can  (do  what  he  will) 
separate  the  reckoning." 

Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney  appears  to  have  raised 
no  objection  to  discounting  Navy  bills. 

A  letter  from  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Co.  contains , 
a   summary   of    their    profit    and    loss    account   for 
1813. 
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"  London,  4th  mo.  6, 1814. 

"  GURNEYS  &  Co. 

"We  annex  a  short  statement  of  our  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  for  this  year,  and  credit  you  £5,500 
accordingly,  and  are 

"  Your  assured  Friends, 

"  ElCHARDSON,  OVEREND,  &  Co. 

£.      s.    d. 
To  expenses  for  the  year 


T.  Eichardson 

Jno.  Overend     

S.  Gurney  

Gurneys 

Reserved  for   expenses   now   due,   including 
property  duty  


By  amount  of  Commission  ... 

By  Noble  Hunt  on  Wolffs  &  Co.,  paid  in 

full 

By  profit  on  interest  account  


1582  17  10 

6000     0  0 

6000    0  0 

5500    0  0 

5500    0  0 

..     3729  19  11 

£28,312  17  9 

£.     s.  d. 

22198     7  3 

5000     0  0 

1114  10  6 

£28312  17  9 


Their  connection  with  the  London  house  did  not, 
however,    prevent     Messrs.    Gurney     &     Co.    from 
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rendering  all  the  aid  which  could  justly  be  claimed 
by  their  clients  nearer  home. 

Mr.  Burgess,  writing  in  the  *'  Circular  to  Bankers  " 
in  1835  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  refers  to  the 
amount  of  assistance  afforded  to  the  agricultural 
interest  previous  to  1816,  and  says : — 

"One  private  banking  company,  that  of  Messrs. 
Gurney  &  Co.  of  Norfolk,  had,  at  one  time,  lent  out  a 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling  to  their  customers  in  that 
county,  and  in  the  eastern  border  of  Suffolk." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  StafE  in  Early  Days— Thomas  Eansome — The  Friars'  Society— 
The  Mottrams — Samuel  Woodward — Death  of  John  Gurney — J.  J. 
Gurney,  Master  of  Earlham — His  Marriage — Jos.  Gurney. 


HEEE  hangs  in  one  of  the  posting  rooms 
at  the  ITorwich  Bank  a  portrait  of  Stephen 
Danser,  dated  1812.  We  may  take  him  as 
the  original  type  from  which  the  bank 
clerk  of  the  present  day  has  been  evolved,  for 
his  name  appears  in  the  earliest  list  of  clerks 
which  has  been  preserved.  This  list  of  the 
staff,  obviously  incomplete,  is  as  follows:  Simon 
Martin,  senr.,  Thomas  Eansome,  Steph.  Danser, 
John  Gold,  Eobt.  Pitcher,  Chas.  Woodcock,  senr., 
J.  N.  Mottram,  W.  Botwright,  and  James  Harvey. 
Mr.  Martin  has  already  been  mentioned.  Mr. 
Eansome,  who  was  in  the  Bank  from  its  foundation 
till  1815,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
was  noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  penmanship,  many 
specimens  of  which,  preserved  in  the  JS'orwich  Bank, 
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show  that  he  deserved  his  reputation.  It  is  stated 
of  him  in  Stacy's  History  of  Norfolk  that  he 
^^  possessed  great  brilliancy  of  wit,  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  fine  arts,  and  was  attached  to  the 
science  of  optics  and  mathematics." 

An  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Eansome  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Martin,  on  the  1794  election  has  been 
preserved : — 

"Norwich,  7th  mo.  10th,  1794. 
"  My  dear  Sister, 

"By  this  morning's  post  I  am  favoured  with 
thy  kind  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  I  am  thankful  to 
hear  that  your  journey  still  continued  so  much  to 
your  comfort.  In  my  last  letter  I  complained  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  much  to  our  gratification  that  has 
in  great  measure  subsided,  but  we  are  now  unhappily 
encountering  heat  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  heat 
of  passion  and  civil  discord.  Windham  has  vacated  his 
seat  and  brought  down  a  writ  in  his  pocket,  and  seventh 
day  is  appointed  for  the  election  of  a  representative.  We 
are  all  in  commotion.  The  populace,  extremely  averse 
to  Windham's  politics,  are  unwilling  to  bestow  their 
suffrages  upon  him,  and  are  anxiously  soliciting  our  B.  G. 
to  accept  their  support.  He  was  waited  upon  yesterday 
at  Wroxham  by  a  deputation  from  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Maid's  Head.     What  was  the  result  I  can  learn  with 
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no  certainty,  but  I  believe  he  waived  the  honour  intended 
him  (perhaps  as  Caesar  rejected  the  imperial  diadem).  He 
keeps  in  the  country  to-day,  and  I  trust  he  will  keep 
out  of  the  bustle  entirely.  In  order  to  show  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  people,  I  enclose  a  few  out  of 
the  many  hand-bills  that  are  circulating  amongst  us. 
Our  church  gates  are  inscribed  in  great  letters  'Gurney 
for  ever  ! '  In  other  parts  of  the  town  we  see  '  No  War  ! 
No  Windham ! '  '  Gurney  and  Peace  ! '  &c.,  &c.  My  brother 
took  his  flight  in  a  happy  moment,  as  he  escapes  all  this 
nonsense.  And  I  am  determined  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power  to  witness  the  scenes  with  a  philosophic  eye,  for 
I  am  persuaded  that  no  satisfaction  is  to  be  derived  from 
meddling.  Whilst  I  am  writing  this  my  ideas  are  by 
no  means  concentred,  for  here  is  '  Jacobin '  Sparshall,  like 
a  fury  in  the  shop,  battling  with  our  Jos.  Gurney  on 
political  points  so  loudly  that  I  have  no  chance  of  making 
any  intelligible  addition  to  this  scrawl.  So  farewell,  and 
until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  more  at  ease, 
believe  me  to  be, 

"  Thy  truly  affectionate  brother, 

"T.  R" 
"  P.S. — After  dinner,  at  home.  As  my  brother,  I  believe, 
will  be  desirous  of  knowing  how  this  election  business  is 
likely  to  turn  out,  I  feel  an  inclination  to  make  some 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  subject.  B.  G. 
seems  to  keep  aloof.     We  neither  see  or  hear  from  him  in 

I 
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any  direct  manner.  Our  J.  G.  wishes  to  know  his 
determination.  He  has  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
sent  Daniel  over  with  the  letter,  the  answer  to  which  he 
is  now  impatiently  waiting.  If  the  contents  should 
transpire  before  post  goes  out,  I  intend  to  report  them  at 
foot  hereof.  In  the  interim  he  (Joseph)  is  by  no  means 
desirous  that  his  brother^  should  be  a  candidate  on  this 
occasion,  and  yet  he  says  the  family  believes  that  if  he 
comes  fairly  forward  he  will  be  elected.  The  conjecture  is 
indeed  more  than  probable,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
how  unpopular  Windham  is  become,  and  how  generally  the 
public  attention  is  turned  towards  Bartlett.  I  understand 
that  the  reply  he  made  to  the  deputation  was  this : — '  He 
should  esteem  twelve  honest  votes  as  a  compliment  he 
should  be  proud  of,  but  that  the  engagements  which  he 
had  upon  his  hands  were  such  as  must  induce  him  to 
decline  the  honour  intended  him.  Nay  further,  that  if 
this  matter  was  more  earnestly  pressed  upon  him,  he  would 
instantly  take  a  chaise  and  remove  from  the  scene.'  So 
much  says  report,  but  how  he  may  be  worked  upon  or 
how  he  may  act  I  cannot  say. 

"  Half -past  three  and  no  letter  yet  received  from  B.  G., 
so  we  remain  still  in  the  dark." 

Mr.    Gurney    did    not    come    forward,    but    Mr. 

1  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Joseph  Guruey  had  married  sisters. 
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Windham  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mingay,  the  result 
of  the  poll  being  Windham,  1236  ;  Mingay, 
770. 

Mr.  Eansome  was  the  founder  of  the  Friars'  Society 
in  Norwich,  formed  in  October,  1775,  for  promoting 
good  fellowship  and  intellectual  culture.  At  their 
meetings  papers  were  read  on  subjects  of  antiquarian 
and  scientific  interest,  but  while  copying  the  friars 
in  the  names  which  they  adopted,  and  the  dress  which 
they  wore  when  they  met  in  what  they  called  their 
convent,  they  did  not  forget  to  imitate  them  in  their 
active  charities,  collectiog  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  trying  seasons,  and  giving  away  tickets 
for  soup  at  the  monastery  door.  During  twelve  years 
they  collected  £2500  for  this  purpose.  The  scheme 
for  the  Association  for  the  Belief  of  Decayed  Trades- 
men was  first  propounded  by  members  of  this  society, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  this 
very  useful  charity.  A  few  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Friars'  Society  it  was  decided  by  the  brethren 
that  existing  and  future  members  should  take  a  vow. 
Mr.  Eansome  being  a  Friend  would  not  do  this,  and 
as  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  he  was  eventually 
expelled  from   the   society,   after  being  reprimanded 

I  2 
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for  absence  from  the  meetings.     To   this   reprimand 
he  sent  the  following  reply:  — 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  The  great  personal  regard  I  entertain  for  the 
respective  members  of  your  society,  and  the  distinguished 
honour  which  they  have  formerly  shown  to  me,  render  my 
secession  from  the  society  a  task  exceedingly  painful  and 
unpleasant  to  me.  But  having  found  by  experience  that 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  is  the  only  way  to 
peace  and  happiness,  and  as  there  are  some  forms  in  your 
institution  not  only  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
religious  society  to  which  I  belong,  but  also  irreconcilable 
to  my  present  ideas  of  propriety  and  consistency  of 
character,  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  requesting 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  expunge  my  name  from  the 
very  respectable  list  of  your  members  and  associates. 
And  as  I  am  sure  you  will  have  the  liberality  to  approve 
any  measure  which  appears  to  be  founded  upon  moral 
principle,  you  will  permit  me  still  to  remain  possessed  of 
your  esteem  and  friendship,  and  believe  that  I  am  with 
every  sentiment  of  real  regard  your  sincere  well  wisher, 

"Thomas  Ransome." 

A  few  years  later  the  brethren  were  compelled  to 
cancel  the  rule  as  to  taking  a  vow,  lest  they  should 
bring  themselves  within  reach  of  the  law  which  was 
then  passed  for  the  suppression  of  secret  societies. 


D     ->    ",->       t 
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The  archives  of  this  society  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Carrow  Library,  and  the  account  of  the  quaint 
ceremony  which  was  performed  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney,  is  transcribed  from  their 
minutes  as  an  example  of  their  peculiar  observances, 
as  well  as  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gurney. 

This  special  conclave  was  held  on  March  10th, 
1803,  the  Chapter-room  being  hung  with  black 
drapery : — 

"The  brethren  met  in  the  outer  room  and  habited 
themselves.  On  being  directed  by  the  prior  they  moved 
to  the  conclave  room  and  silently  took  their  seats,  Brother 
Walker  filling  the  prior's  chair.  Then  the  prior  entered 
and  took  the  abbot's  place  (he  being  unavoidably  absent). 
After  a  short  time  the  prior  declared  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  in  the  following  words : — '  Brethren,  the  absence 
of  our  worthy  and  respected  abbot  must  at  any  time  be 
regretted,  but  it  never  could  have  been  more  felt  than 
on  the  present  melancholy  occasion  when  it  has  become 
my  duty  to  call  this  special  conclave  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  much  esteemed  brother,  Bartlett  Gm'ney.'  The  prior 
then  directed  the  verger  to  bring  the  chair  of  the  deceased 
and  place  it  before  him,  and  then  to  deliver  to  him  the 
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deceased's  habit  and  rosary,^  which  the  prior  placed  on 
the  chair.  After  a  pause  Brother  Walker  delivered  an 
eulogium  on  the  deceased,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
of  him:  'His  mind  was  vigorous  and  discriminating,  and 
though  not  embelHshed  with  the  graces  of  literature,  he 
was  sensible  to  and  honoured  every  institution  which  led 
to  the  extension  of  sound  knowledge  and  of  those  useful 
or  ornamental  arts  which  contribute  to  the  conveniences 
or  elegancies  of  life.  He  was  the  liberal  friend  of  genius 
and  merit  of  whatever  description,  but  his  patronage  was 
more  particularly  bestowed  upon  those  who  most  stood 
in  need  of  it,  upon  those  whom  the  light  of  public  favour 
had  not  as  yet  drawn  from  obscurity,  whose  energies 
were  cramped  by  poverty  or  obstructed  by  the  untoward 
circumstances  which  too  often  consign  the  man  of  superior 
endowment  to  disgraceful  oblivion.  The  same  spirit  of 
philanthropy  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  the  poor 
but  ingenious  mechanic.  He  walked,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  in  the  by-paths  of  charity,  and  his  steps 
might  be  traced  to  the  dwellings  of  those  who  pine  in 
secret  with  wants  which  delicacy  forbids  them  to  reveal; 
who  are  not  common  objects  of  pity,  because  they  are 
not  vulgar  objects  of   distress,  and   whose   sufferings  are 

^  On  each  bead  of  the  rosary  was  engraved  a  virtue — truth, 
constancy,  honour,  urbanity,  sincerity,  &c.,  and  if  a  brother  was 
flagrantly  deficient  in  such  virtue,  this  bead  was  removed.  This 
punishment  was  generally  inflicted  for  lack  of  punctuality. 
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sharpened  from  the  consideration  that  "they  cannot  dig, 
and  to  beg  are  ashamed."  But  we  are  more  particularly- 
called  upon  to  consider  him  as  the  friend  and  member 
of  our  institution,  calculated  originally  for  a  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  life  and  for  the  indulgence  of 
those  social  affections  which  nature  has  implanted  in 
our  bosoms,  but  which  he  improved  for  the  partici- 
pation of  useful  knowledge  and  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  benevolent  sentiments  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
college. 

" '  Those  annual  donations,  which  with  so  much  credit  to 
the  society  relieve  the  poor  of  this  city,  originated  from 
him,  and  it  was  confessedly  the  best  mode  of  distributing 
comfort  in  a  season  of  calamity  the  most  severe  and  un- 
exampled. You  have  seen  him  here  happy  in  the  exercises 
and  amities  of  this  room,  in  its  rational  recreations  and 
temperate  convivialities,  and  happier  still  in  attending  to 
every  "communication"  whose  aim  was  public  utility,  which 
displayed  the  advantages  of  some  art  hitherto  undiscovered, 
or  illustrated  any  topic  of  literature,  and  any  improvement 
in  science.  We  cannot  look  upon  the  void  which  his  loss 
to  the  society  has  occasioned,  but  with  sincere  and  deep 
regret.  In  the  melancholy  ceremonials  of  this  day  we 
behold  the  appropriated  habit  which  he  was  wont*  to  appear 
in,  but  we  see  no  more  the  Ttian.  Some  of  the  hours 
most  pleasant  to  his  recollection  were  passed  among  us, 
and  he  has  left  to  each  of  us  a  memorial  expressive  of 
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it  ^ — a  memorial  sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  the  earliest 
antiquity,  and  dedicated  in  succeeding  times  down  to  the 
present  hour,  as  the  symbol  of  union  and  pledge  of  the 
charities  which  connect  mankind. 

" '  Brethren,  I  have  little  to  add  more.  Our  next  duty 
is  to  consign  his  name  to  the  urn  of  death,  but  not  to 
oblivion,  for  he  will  long  live  in  continued  and  grateful 
remembrance.  This  fraternity,  it  is  true,  can  erect  no 
monumental  pile,  can  raise  no  storied  arch  for  popular 
gaze,  but  they  can  from  their  hearts  give  the  most  affecting 
and  indeed  the  best  of  all  inscriptions.  '  May  peace  eternal 
rest  upon  him.     Amen.' 

"Brother  Kitson  then  read  some  lines  which  he  had 
composed  for  the  solemn  occasion." 

In  this  poem  occur  the  following  stanzas  : — 
"  Such  be  our  brother's  fate  !  for  we  are  proud 

The  convent  roll  t'inscribe  with  Gurney's  name ; 
With  us  e'en  more,  those  merits  speak  aloud. 

Which  here  a  lustre  gave  to  friendship's  sacred  flame. 
"  Deeply  he  felt  the  sorrows  of  the  poor. 

And  strove  by  lenient  kindness  to  assuage. 
From  the  free  bounties  of  his  ample  store, 

The  pangs  of  want,  of  sickness,  and  of  age. 
"The  prior  then  desired  the  brethren  to  rise,  when  he 

^  Mr.  B.  Gurney  by  his  will  gave  "  a  gold  mourning  ring"  to  every 
resident  brother  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Friars  in  Norwich. 
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thus  addressed  them :  '  This  vase  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  much  esteemed  brother.  Within  it 
I  am  to  deposit  this  medal,  his  name,  the  order  he  bore 
in  this  society,  and  the  time  of  his  decease  engraved  on 
it.  His  many  virtues  are  more  deeply  impressed  on  our 
hearts,  but  they  are,  I  trust,  more  permanently  recorded 
at  that  tribunal  where  they  will  receive  a  rich  reward 
in  the  mansions  of  Eternal  Peace.'  The  prior  then  opening 
the  lid  of  the  urn  dropped  in  the  medal,  repeating  the 
words  '  Eternal  Peace.' " 

Mr.  William  Saint  was  for  several  years  a  clerk 
in  Messrs.  Gurney's  Bank,  during  which  time  he 
applied  himself  with  such  zeal  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  that  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  one 
of  the  mathematical  masters  of  the  Eoyal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  but  returning  to  his  native  city 
on  account  of  ill-health  he  resided  in  Norwich  until 
his  death  in  1819.  He  was  a  contributor  to  several 
magazines,  and  wrote  a  memoir  of  John  Fransham. 
Mr.  Saint  was  a  member  of  the  Friars'  Society. 

Mr.  Eobt.  Pitcher  was  buried  at  St.  Michael  at 
Plea,  where  may  be  seen  on  a  mural  tablet  outside 
the  church  the  following  tribute  to  his  character  : — 

"He  discharged  his  duty  with  the  firmest  fidelity  and 
the   strictest  integrity,  and   died   May    1st,  1792,  in   the 
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53rd  year  of  his  age.  This  testimony  of  esteem  is  erected 
and  inscribed  to  his  memory  by  the  R.  G.  R.  A.  C.  of  M., 
of  which  he  was  a  worthy  member." 

About  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  business 
from  Pitt  Street,  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney  met  an  old 
schoolfellow,  James  Nasmith  Mottram,  and  learning 
on  enquiry  that  he  did  not  find  farming  a  very 
profitable  occupation,  offered  him  a  situation  in  the 
Bank,  which  he  accepted.  Mr.  Mottram  often 
undertook  the  responsible  duty  of  conveying  specie 
or  parcels  of  notes  between  Norwich  and  London. 
How  great  this  responsibility  was  we  may  judge 
from  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  H, 
Gurney,  from  liichardson  &  Overend's  Office  in  1812. 
^*  Mottram  is  now  going  with  £80,000  in  parcels 
beyond  number  and  compass,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
it  a  very  dangerous  cargo  to  have  charge  of."  It  is 
related  that  once  when  starting  for  London  he  found 
the  other  seat  of  the  coach  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  said  to  him  :  '*  This  coach 
has  been  stopped  several  times  lately,  but  I  don  t 
intend  to  be  robbed ;  I  have  arms,  and  if  necessary 
shall  use  them."  All  went  well  till  Thetford  Heath 
was  reached,  when  a  man  rode  up  to  the  window  of 
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the  coach,  and  the  travellers  thought  they  could  see 
a  pistol  in  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Mottram's  friend,  on 
whose  side  he  had  made  his  appearance,  warned  him 
to  fall  back.  A  second  time  the  highwayman  rode 
up  to  the  window,  and  was  told  in  sterner  tones 
that  if  he  showed  himself  there  again  he  would 
be  shot.  Not  daunted,  he  tried  a  third  time 
to  overawe  the  occupants  of  the  coach,  when  a 
gleam  of  light  was  glinted  from  the  bright  metal 
in  his  hand,  and  he  was  fired  at  and  killed.  On 
arriving  at  Thetford  the  encounter  was  reported, 
and  on  search  being  made  and  his  body  found,  it 
was  discovered  that  his  only  weapon  was  a  brass 
candlestick,  and  with  this  make-believe  pistol  he  had, 
acting  in  collusion  with  the  driver,  on  previous 
occasions  robbed  the  coach. 

Mr.  Mottram  died  in  1844,  and  on  one  occasion 
took  the  London  journey  after  reaching  80.  His  son, 
J.  N.  Mottram,  entered  the  Bank  in  1823,  and  for 
many  years  before  his  death  in  1875,  was  the  senior 
clerk.  During  this  time  he  enjoyed  the  affectionate 
regard  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated  ;  always 
solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Bank,  and  counting 
nothing  a  trouble  where  the  interest  of  the  business 
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was  concerned,  he  was  respected  and  esteemed  by 
the  principals;  while  his  goodness  of  heart,  which 
showed  itself  in  friendly  counsel  to  the  juniors  and 
acts  of  kindness  to  all,  endeared  him  to  his  fellow 
clerks.  One,  who  though  not  connected  with  the 
Bank  had  known  much  of  him  during  his  life, 
remarked  that  he  had  never  met  with  another  man 
*'so  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness." 
In  1873,  Mr.  Mottram  was  presented  by  his  fellow 
clerks  with  his  portrait  (the  accompanying  illustration 
is  from  this  picture),  and  the  Bank  partners  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  meeting  on  this  occasion  to  give 
him  an  epergne,  on  which  the  following  inscription 
was  engraved : — 

Presented  to  James  Nasmith  Mottram,  on  the  30th  of 

July,  1873, 

by  the  partners  in  the  Norwich  Bank,  as  a  small  token  of 

their  appreciation  of  his  valued  friendship  and  devotion 

to  their  interests  for  half  a  century. 

Mr.  Mottram,  like  his  father,  was  often  employed 
in  conveying  parcels  of  value  to  and  from  London. 
Once  he  had  for  his  travelling  companion  Kush, 
afterwards  the  notorious  murderer,  of  whom  he  had 
some  slight  knowledge.     On  his  return  he  remarked 
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to  his  wife  that  he  was  glad  it  was  on  the  journey 
up  he  had  him  for  a  fellow  traveller,  and  not  when 
returning  with  the  gold,  so  disagreeable  was  the 
impression  made  on  him.  On  another  occasion  he 
was  accompanied  from  London  by  two  yery  pleasant 
gentlemen,  who  chatted  freely  and  got  out  for 
refreshments  at  many  of  the  inns  where  the  coach 
stopped,  cordially  inviting  him  to  accompany  them, 
though  in  vain.  On  reaching  Scole  the  day  was 
breaking,  and  the  gentlemen  entered  the  inn  as  at 
other  times,  but  could  not  be  found  when  the 
coachman  was  ready  to  start,  and  were  not  again 
seen. 

Mr.  Mottram  used  to  narrate  that  when  he  first 
entered  the  Bank  there  were  thirteen  clerks,  nine 
of  whom  came  in  top  boots. 

Mr.  Mottram's  elder  son  is  still  in  the  Bank,  thus 
a  period  of  120  years  has  been  covered  by  three 
lives.  Among  the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  were  Simon  Martin,  junr.,  who 
will  be  mentioned  later,  as  he  became  a  partner  in 
1825;  Hepburn  John  Balls;  his  brother,  Eobert 
Balls ;  Philip  Pullyn ;  James  Middleton,  senr. ;  James 
Asker,   senr.  ;    and   Samuel    King.     The   last-named 
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left  the  Bank  to  emigrate  to  America,  leaving  behind 
many  tales  of  his  eccentricities,  one  of  which  was 
that  purposing  to  spend  his  holiday  at  Yarmouth, 
for  which  place  he  had  booked  his  seat  on  the  coach, 
he  was  so  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  Thorpe 
that  he  ordered  his  luggage  to  be  taken  out  there, 
and  arranged  to  spend  the  whole  term  at  the  King's 
Head.  Afterwards  he  found  that  this  place  could 
easily  be  reached  on  a  summer's  evening,  and  often 
made  the  excursion,  but  once  to  his  horror  found 
that  he  had  taken  the  London  letter  with  him  in 
his  pocket;  hurrying  back  to  the  post  office  he 
entreated  the  aid  of  the  postmaster,  but  was  informed 
that  as  the  coach  had  started  nothing  could  be  done 
but  send  the  letter  by  a  special  messenger;  to  this 
he  agreed,  and  the  letter  was  carried  on  horseback, 
Mr.  King  congratulating  himself  on  being  well  out 
of  a  muddle,  although  at  some  considerable  expense 
to  himself.  When,  however,  the  letter  was  in  due 
course  acknowledged  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  they  wrote 
**we  think  it  well  to  mention  that  this  letter  was 
delivered  by  a  special  messenger."  The  clerk  who 
should  have  posted  it  was  then  called  upon  to  explain, 
but  received  commendation   for   his  promptitude  in 
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averting  the  trouble  which  his  blunder  might  have 
caused,  and  was  reimbursed  the  amount  of  the 
postmaster's  bill. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  wrote  in  his  diary,  5th  month, 
14th,  1845  :— 

"Yesterday  John  Henry  and  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  my  long-respected  friend  and  Christian  brother,  H.  J. 

Balls,  our  head  clerk I  bore  my  testimony  to  his 

truly  Christian  character.  The  large  assembly  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours  seemed  much  aifected." 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Balls,  son  of  the  above,  entered 
the  Bank  in  1830 ;  his  grandson,  Mr.  John  E.  Balls,  in 
1857;  and  his  great-grandson,  Mr.  F.  0.  Balls,  in 
1896.  There  have  thus  been  four  generations  of  one 
family  in  a  direct  line  during  the  century. 

Mr.  Samuel  Woodward  entered  the  Bank  in  1820. 
He  had  been  employed  for  about  six  years  in  the 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Office,  but  as  a  clerk  in  that 
office  he  was  required  by  Mr.  Bignold  to  vote  for 
the  Tory  candidate  at  the  General  Election.  To  this 
he,  being  a  Whig,  objected,  and  was  accordingly 
dismissed.  On  hearing  this  fact,  Mr.  Martin  obtained 
for  him  a  situation  in  the  Bank,  and  he  continued 
in  the  service  of  Gurney  &  Co.  until  his  death  in 
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1838.  Mr.  Woodward  was  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of 
science,  especially  in  the  study  of  geology.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  he  published 
several  works  on  the  geology  and  the  archaeology  of 
of  the  county.  His  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Norwich  Castle  was  published  after  his  death  under 
the  editorship  of  his  sou.  He  received  help  and 
encouragement  in  his  studies  from  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney, 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  and  from  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney, 
who  lent  him  books,  and  in  his  notes  often  alluded 
to  remarks  made  to  him  by  Woodward,  thus 
'^  Woodward  thinks  that  there  have  been  cycles  of 
creation  and  destruction  of  all  living  things."  Again, 
^'  The  geologists  now  seem  to  make  the  strata  their 
line  of  division  all  below  the  chalk  pre-Adamile,  all 
above  it  of  the  existing  creation." 

"  A  world  beyond  a  doubt 

There  was  this  world  before, 
Which  world  was  then  chalked  out 
To  set  up  a  new  score." 

Though  not  himself  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney  was  interested  in  many  of  the  questions 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists,  thus 
when    reading    Buckland's    Police   of  iSature,  after 
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remarking  that  among  the  lower  animals,  to  die  a 
natural  death  was  to  be  eaten,  he  writes : — 

"  In  the  days  of  his  folly 
He  was  caught  by  a  dolly, 

His  race  to  continue  desirous ; 
But  having  done  that, 
He  was  caught  when  grown  fat, 
And  eat  by  a  dolly-chodeirus. 

And  the  world  is  good, 

And  goes  on  as  it  should, 

For  this  world  is  a  world  of  giving  and  taking, 

Also  a  world  of  roasting  and  baking, 

Of  those  who  beat  and  those  who  are  beaten. 

And  a  man  who  lives  rarely, 

If  he  looks  at  things  fairly. 

Can  never  object  to  be  eaten." 

Among  Mr.  Woodward's  successors  were  Benjamin 
Wilkinson,  Cornelius  Swann,  Joseph  Massingham, 
Edmund  Ling,  A.  D.  Massingham,  and  John 
Littleboy;  the  last-named  came  in  1839. 

In  the  year  1807  several  applications  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Eichard  Gurney,  as  there  was  a  vacancy  for 
a  clerk — one  from  William  Hawkes:  against  this 
he  wrote  *^  recommended  by  clergyman  at  St.  Peter's, 
aged  thirteen,  writes  a  good  hand,  and  said  to  be  a 
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clever  lad."  He  was  rejected,  probably  on  account 
of  his  youth,  and  waited  until  1839  before  he 
entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  He 
retired  on  a  pension  in  1865,  and  died  in  1894, 
aged  100. 

In  1814,  through  the  death  of  his  amiable  and 
accomplished  brother,  who  passed  away  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  became  Master 
of  Earlham.  Referring  to  his  position  at  this  time 
he  wrote  in  his  journal : — 

"My  worldly  situation  is  altered,  I  am  become  the 
Master  of  Earlham,  and  have  received  some  addition  to 
my  old  stock  of  curanda.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  order  and  true  economy  of  mind  and  time, 
rather  than  of  money,  in  all  my  concerns." 

And  again,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sisters,  he 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  order  and  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time:— 

"  What  are  we  to  say  to  this  full  and  rapid  stream 
of  worldly  employment,  which  hurries  us  along  so  quickly 
that  we  cannot  even  stop  for  a  minute  to  speak  to  one 
another?  I  am  half  ashamed  of  saying  that  I  have  as 
much  on  my  hands  as  ever,  perhaps  more;  and  were  it 
not  for  being  favoured  just  now  with  a  tolerably  quiet 
mind,  I  think  I  should  be  quite  swallowed  up.     I  hope 
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and  believe  that  I  am  more  able  than  I  used  to  be  to 
give  my  undivided  self  to  one  thing  at  once.  This  is  a 
lesson  we  shall  all  do  well  to  learn,  and  if  we  can  at  the  same 
time  attain  the  habit  of  more  constantly  looking  forward  to 
the  end  of  our  journey  we  may  pass  through  life  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  even  amidst  multitudinous  worldly  cares." 

His  cousin,  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  has  also,  in 
metrical  advice,  emphasised  the  importance  of  doing 
one  thing  at  a  time  and  doing  it  well : — 

"  Do  one  thing,  or  do  nothing.     One  thing  well 
Extends  its  circles  of  intelligence 
As  the  stone  thrown  in  the  water ;  whilst  the  fool. 
Following  the  bee's  wing  in  the  summer  tide 
From  flower  to  flower,  to  sip  the  honey  dews. 
Is  sure  to  find  himself  a  drone  at  last." 

Again  : —  « js^ever  write 

The  idlest  letter  to  the  nearest  friend, 

But  in  such  terms  as  shall  in  after  time 

Cast  on  the  winds,  to  eyes  indifferent 

Bear  out  its  phrases. 

Never  in  the  hour 

Of  social  converse,  pottering  in  thy  talk, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  long  parentheses. 

Or  sentences  unfinished.     Light  or  grave. 

Still  be  defined  and  forceful.     And  small  care 

Shall  keep  large  trouble  from  pursuing  thee." 
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And  he  adds  with  characteristic  candour  : — 

"  I  wish  I  had  attended  to  my  own  rules  in  early  life." 

The  following  lines  may  also  be  quoted  from  his 
note  book  as  bearing  on  the  subject : — 

"  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccBlumque  tuere 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vidtus" 

"  Who  looks  round,  wavers ;  who  looks  back  is  lost. 
To  man  were  given  two  eyes,  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 
Pointing  right  onward  to  his  destined  course. 
His  *  nether  *  side  is  his  blind  side,  lest  dismay 
From  rearward  view  should  paralyse  his  march ! " 

When  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  was  in  his  twenty-third 
year  he  had  published  an  article  in  the  Classical 
Journal  under  the  title  of  ^^  A  Critical  Notice 
of  Sir  William  Drummond's  Dissertations  in  the 
Herculanensia."  Kemarks  on  this  article,  by  Mr. 
James  Grant  of  the  Middle  Temple,  are  quoted  by 
Mr.  Braithwaite : — 

"The  article  extends  over  twenty-three  octavo  pages, 
and  contains  an  elaborate  exposure  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Drummond's  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  which  are 
detected  with  great  acuteness.  The  comments  upon 
them  are  pungent,  and  at  times  severe;  displaying  on 
the  part  of  the  youthful  critic  no  common  acquaintance 
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with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  learning,  and  with  the 
remains  which  had  then  been  discovered  of  the  old 
Etruscan.  His  numerous  references  and  quotations,  made 
apparently  without  effort,  evince  a  surprising  familiarity, 
not  only  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  but  also  with 
those  whose  works  are,  by  ordinary  students,  but  little 
read  or  consulted.  He  even  ventures  to  criticise  Sir 
William's  Arabic.  The  whole  is  written  in  a  style  at 
once  forcible  and  graceful,  neat  and  easy,  devoid  of 
mannerism,  clear,  and  very  pleasing.  Though  not  in  its 
spirit  and  object  what  in  his  calmer  judgment  he  even 
then  fully  approved,  the  effort  may  be  regarded  as  some 
index  of  what  he  might  have  accomplished  had  he  yielded 
to  the  fascination  of  a  mere  literary  ambition." 

It  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  Mr.  Gurney 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  critic.  His  reading 
after  this  was  such  as  bore  on  his  Biblical  studies. 
Thus  he  writes  in  his  journal  : — 

"  I  wish  to  complete  the  Psalms,  attending  a  little  to 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  as  I  go  along.  After  that  to  read 
Solomon,  then  Job  again,  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
Jewish  laws  and  translate  the  "Yad  Hachazekah"  of 
Maimonides,  to  study  the  New  Testament  critically,  &c." 

The  author  of  Lavengro  tells  with  what  pleasure 
at  a  date  somewhat  later  than  this  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney 
showed  him  his  books  : — 
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"  In  the  low,  quiet  chamber,  whose  one  window,  shaded 
^y  ^  gigantic  elm,  looks  down  the  slope  towards  the 
pleasant  stream,  he  took  from  the  shelf  his  learned  books, 
Zohar  and  Mishna,  Toldosh,  Jesu,  and  Abarbenel. 

" '  I  am  fond  of  these  studies,'  said  he,  *  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  our  people  have  been 
compared  to  the  Jews.  In  one  respect  I  confess  we  are 
similar  to  them :  we  are  fond  of  getting  money.  I  do  not 
like  this  last  author,  this  Abarbenel,  the  worse  for  having 
been  a  money  changer.  I  am  a  banker  myself,  as  thou 
knowest.' 

"And  would  there  were  many  like  him,  amidst  the 
money  changers  of  princes.  The  hall  of  many  an  earl 
lacks  the  bounty,  the  palace  of  many  a  prelate  the  piety 
and  learning  which  adorn  the  quiet  Quaker's  home." 

While  thus  making  plans  for  his  studies,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gurney  was  not  unmindful  of  the  rules  which  should 
guide  him  in  business.     Thus  he  writes  : — 

"I  suppose  my  leading  outward  object  in  life  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Bank.  While  I  am  a  banker  the  Bank 
must  be  attended  to.  It  is  obviously  the  religious  duty 
of  a  trustee  to  so  large  an  amount  to  be  diligent  in 
watching  his  trust." 

And  in  his  journal : — 

"Never  act  from  motives  of  fear  contrary  to  thy 
judgment.     When   thou   art  anxious   on   any   subject   do 
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not   magnify   evil   in   anticipation,   and    learn    to    expect 
good  rather  than  evil." 

"  Keep  thy  secrets  carefully ;  and  in  conducting  business 
with  anyone  be  sure  to  speak  no  more  words  than  the 
case  requires.  Above  all  things  be  strictly  honest  and 
upright  in  all  thy  dealings.  Rigidly  adhere  to  the  truth 
on  little  as  well  as  great  occasions.  If  thou  art  careful 
never  to  act  except  upon  good  grounds,  thou  wilt  after- 
wards have  no  temptation  to  be  otherwise  than  candid, 
fair,  and  open  in  thy  communications  with  others." 

How  careful  some  Friends  were  to  "speak  no 
more  words  than  the  ease  required,"  is  illustrated 
by  an  incident  which  the  head  of  a  large  Norwich 
firm  was  wont  to  relate.  The  firm  in  question, 
desiring  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the 
standing  of  a  customer  with  whom  they  were  likely 
to  have  considerable  business  transactions,  applied  to 
Messrs.  Gurney  for  an  introduction  to  some  of  their 
friends  in  London  who  were  in  a  position  to  help 
them  in  this  matter.  The  reply  to  their  letter  of 
inquiry  was  this : — 

"  Respected  Friends, 

"  If  in,  get  out ;  if  out,  keep  out. 

"  Your  assured  friends." 
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Advice   as   to   keeping   secrets   is  quaintly  given 
by  Mr.  Gurney's  ancestor  of  West  Barsham  : — 
"  Be  not  too  swift  to  spread  a  bruit, 
For  blabbs  repent,  but  not  the  mute." 

In  September,  1817,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  was  married 
at  Wells  Meeting  to  Miss  Birkbeck,  whose  father 
had  been  a  partner  in  the  Lynn  Bank,  and  whose 
mother,  with  whom  she  was  then  residing  at 
Hunstanton,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Gurney 
of  St.  Augustine's. 

In  the  year  previous  to  this  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney 
of  the  Grove  had  lost  his  only  surviving  son,  Joseph, 
whose  brother,  Henry,  had  died  in  1815.  These 
were  both  young  men  of  great  promise,  and  Mr. 
Gurney's  loss  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  family. 
Mr.  Jos.  Gurney  himself  had  been,  since  the  death 
of  his  brother  Eichard,  the  head  of  the  banking  firm, 
a  position  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  his 
business  capabilities,  his  shrewdness,  and  his  urbanity. 

He  was  all  his  life  the  peacemaker  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  at  times  such  a  one  appears  to  have 
been  much  needed. 

Having  lost  his  father  when  quite  a  youth,  he 
resided  for  many  years  with  his  widowed  mother  in 
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one  of  the  Magdalen  Street  houses.  As  a  young 
man  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Friends, 
too  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  taking  great 
delight  in  manly  exercise  and  the  sports  of  the  field, 
although  far  from  inactive  in  his  attention  to  business. 
He  himself  wrote  of  these  years : — 

"  The  leisure  which  fell  to  my  share,  as  must  be  expected 
at  my  time  of  life,  was  employed  in  those  dissipations 
which  were  the  most  alluring  to  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
sink  in  indolence." 

While  the  Magdalen  Street  business  claimed  the 
attention  of  his  brother  John,  the  Bank  was  the 
care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney,  and  as  Mr.  B.  Gurney's 
health  declined,  he  had  much  to  do  with  its  manage- 
ment, and  there  are  many  anecdotes  of  him  still 
current  in  the  Norwich  Bank.  It  is  related  that 
on  one  occasion  a  customer  expressed  difficulty  in 
understanding  whence  the  Bank  profits  arose,  as  the 
firm  were  very  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  clients. 
**  Friend,"  was  the  reply,  **  there  are  many  pickings 
and  scrapings  that  thou  knowest  not  of." 

Addressing  words  of  reproof  to  a  young  relative 
whom  he  thought  to  have  been  wanting  in  the 
respect  due  to  years,  in  his  dealings  with  a  Friend 
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connected  with  the  Bank,  who  was  very  rich  and  had 
marriageable  daughters,  he  wrote :  ''  Thou  must 
remember  that  he  is  old  enough  to  be  thy  father,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  to  thy  interest  to  make  him  so." 

Tennyson  did  not  misjudge  the  character  of  some 
of  the  old  Friends,  when  he  put  into  the  mouth 
of  ''  The  Northern  Farmer  "  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  lines  : — 

"  But  I  knaw'd  a  Quaaker  feller  as  often  'as  towd  ma  this : 
"  Doant  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  wheer  mmmy  is ! ' " 

Mr.  Jos.  Gurney,  who  resided  many  years  at  The 
Grove,  Lakenham,  was  one  of  the  original  directors 
of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office.  His  nephew  at 
Earlham,  originally  Joseph,  had  added  John  to  his 
name;  assuming  the  longer  name,  Joseph  John,  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  uncle  and  cousin  at 
The  Grove. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


Gurneys    in     Parliament — E.     H.     Gurney — Hudson     Gurney — 
Speeches  on  the  Currency — The  Usury  Laws. 

■gJTthe  General  Election  in  1818,  Mr.  Eichard 
Hanbury  Gurney  made  his  entry  into 
public  life,  having  been  returned  for  the 
City  of  Norwich  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
six  hundred  over  the  defeated  candidate,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Harbord.  His  brother,  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney, 
had  been  in  Parliament  some  years,  and  though 
considering  himself  an  independent  member,  was 
looked  on  by  others  as  a  Tory,  and  was  generally 
found  supporting  the  ministry.  Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  decided  Whig.  At 
his  first  election  for  Norwich  he  received  some 
assistance  from  his  cousin,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  who 
spoke  at  one  of  his  meetings,  and  who  hoped  that 
his  return  would  help  the  passing  of  some  measures 
in    which   from    motives    of    philanthropy    he    was 
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specially  interested.  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  was  returned 
for  Weymouth  at  the  same  election.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gurney,  however,  disliked  the  strife  of  politics, 
and  abhorred  the  party  spirit,  the  dissipation  and 
corruption  so  much  in  evidence  at  a  contested  election. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Gurney  had  far  more  effective  help  from 
Mr.  Simon  Martin,  who,  though  he  took  no  part 
in  public  meetings,  was  a  strong  Whig.  If  reports 
be  true,  he  did  something  more  than  wink  at  the 
bribery  which  was  then  so  prevalent  on  both  sides, 
and  Mr.  Gurney' s  opponents  said  that  while  meetings 
of  the  party  leaders  were  held  in  the  Bank  parlour, 
gold  from  the  bank  cellars  flowed  into  the  wards. 
Probably  the  other  side  obtained  the  sinews  of  war 
from  the  Crown  Bank,  as  we  know  was  the  case  on 
more  recent  occasions. 

Of  much  more  massive  frame  than  his  half-brother, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Gurney  possessed  the  same  bright  eye 
and  piercing  glance.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character,  and  a  man  of  decision  when  questions 
affecting  the  business  came  up  for  settlement,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  character  as 
a  sportsman  made  him  popular  with  many.  His 
chief     interest     in     sport     was     hunting.       White 
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Melville  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  three 
heaviest  men  he  ever  saw  ride  perfectly  straight 
to  hounds.  And  in  the  volume  Hunting  in  the 
Badminton  Library  there  is  a  picture  of  him,  on 
his  famous  horse  Sober  Kobin,  jumping  a  six-barred 
gate.     The  incident  is  thus  narrated  : — 

"Sir  Charles  Knightley  was  on  his  famous  bay,  Sir 
Marinel,  when  he  led  Mr.  Gurney,  on  Sober  Robin,  over 
a  gate  such  as  a  nineteen-stone  man  has  never  yet  jumped, 
and  never  will  again.  The  Pytchley  had  a  fast  thing 
from  a  gorse  of  the  baronet's  at  Dodford,  and  ran  to 
the  Nen,  near  Heyford  village,  where  there  is  a  bridge 
across  the  river,  and  a  six-barred  locked  gate  in  the 
middle  of  it.  They  were  just  running  into  their  fox, 
about  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  when  Sir  Charles  and 
Mr.  Gurney,  about  as  far  behind  them,  reached  the  gate. 
Finding  it  locked,  he  turned  his  horse  round  and  went 
over  it,  and  to  his  amazement  as  he  glanced  back,  the 
Norfolk  welter  and  his  horse  were  in  the  air.  Fortune 
favoured  them,  and  although  Robin  rapped  it  like  thunder 
with  every  leg,  they  landed  safe." 

He  also  kept  greyhounds,  and  had  several  horses 
in  training  ;  his  St.  Francis  won  him  some  important 
cups,  and  these,  after  reposing  for  many  a  long  year 
in  the  Bank  vaults,  graced  the  tables  in  St.  Andrew's 
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Hall  when,  in  1886,  his  kinsman,  Mr.  John  Gumey, 
as  Mayor  of  Norwich,  entertained  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  during  the  visit  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society.  These  cups  are  now  at  Keswick. 
In  his  earlier  days,  too,  cock  fighting  was  still  in 
vogue,  and  there  is  a  tale  told  of  him  that,  when 
suffering  from  one  of  the  attacks  of  gout  which 
through  life  troubled  him,  he  was  found  in  his 
ground-floor  bed-room  in  the  Old  Hall  with  two 
game  cocks  by  the  side  of  his  bed^  and  his  visitor 
was  asked  to  wait  until  the  main  was  finished.  A 
black-breasted  breed  of  fighting  cocks  was  long 
known   as  the  Gurney  breed. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Gurney  was  again  elected  for  Norwich 
in  1820.  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  accounted  in  an 
odd  way  for  his  brother  being  such  a  strong  partizan, 
and  taking  as  he  thought  the  wrong  side.  After 
relating  a  conversation  with  an  old  lady  on  whom 
he  was  calling,  who,  speaking  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney, 
said : — 

"I  remember  seeing  him,  when  he  was  a  boy,  driving 
in  the  double-bodied  coach  from  London,  loaded  with 
electors,  of  whom  he  had  the  care,  and  would  not  quit 
a  moment  for  fear  of  losing  them." 
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Mr.  Gurney  continues : — 

"Do  these  foolish  incidents  in  youth  fix  the  destinies 
of  the  whole  man  ?  In  both  instances  in  youth,  in  the 
vile  hot-bed  of  a  Norwich  atmosphere,  Was  my  great  wish 
to  be  in  Parliament,  originated  by  acting  as  Deputy 
Candidate  for  Bartlett  Gurney  in  1796,  and  R.  H.  G.'s 
craze  for  Norwich  party  and  for  being  member  for  Norwich, 
injected  into  his  latter  end  from  the  coach  box  of  the 
expedition  in  1802  ? 

As  Jaques  le  Fataliste  remarks,  things  in  this  world 
hang  on  each  other,  "ni  plus  ni  moins  que  les  chainons 
d'une  gourmette."  I  do  not  remember  accurately  enough, 
my  original  ambition  lay  in  another  direction,  but  I 
suspect  as  to  me  it  might  be  so,  as  to  him  that  it  was 
so,  and  the  line  taken  rather  confirms  the  suspicion.  I 
was  then  between  two  parties,  though  for  the  moment 
acting  for  one,  and  he  began  as  a  partizan. 

"  Each  one  in  youth  beschools  himself 

In  one  way  or  another, 
Whence  each  in  life  befools  himself 

As  deeply  as  his  brother. 
And  in  the  backward  race  of  asses 

'Tis  hard  to  mention  which  surpasses." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Gurney  admitted  in  later  years  that 
he  had  spent  £80,000  on  electioneering  for  himself 
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and  his  friends,  and  it  was  generally  thought  by 
those  who  knew  him  that  he  had  far  exceeded  this 
sum.  So  active  a  partisan  could  not  expect  to 
escape  in  the  war  of  pasquinades  in  which  men  then 
indulged,  and  we  find  Mr.  Gurney  caricatured  in 
No.  1  of  Waggeries  for  Whigs, 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney's  parliamentary  experiences 
were  very  different  from  those  of  his  brother.  When 
quite  a  young  man  he  had  been  invited  to  contest 
an  election,  but  had  declined,  and  he  was  first  elected 
for  Shaftesbury  in  1812,  but  unseated  on  petition. 
He  wrote : — 

"  The  committee  reversed  the  decision  of  the  former 
one,  and  declared  persons  liable  to  pay  scot  and  lot 
voters,  not  those  who  had  paid.  This  gave  them  a 
majority  of  four.  My  expenses  will  be  under  £1000. 
From  existing  appearances  things  might  have  been 
worse.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  sat  out  my  lease, 
but  as  it  is  I  will  not  be  very  miserable  about  the 
matter." 

And  again  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Martio,  a  few  months 
later : — 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Parliament  ?     I  may  be  re-seated 
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for  money.     How  much,  taking  all  chances,  would  you 
think  it  justifiable  for  me  to  give  ? "  ^ 

The  seat  chosen  was  Newtown,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  a  vacancy  had  occurred  through  the 
death  of  Mr.  Blachford.  A  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  in  1866,  says  : — 

"  This  seat  was  purchased  from  Sir  Fitzwilliam 
Barrington,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Gurney  was  returned  without 
ever  seeing  Newtown.  In  his  senatorial  conduct  his 
politics  were  neutral,  without  party  bias.  He  delighted 
in  London  life,  and  his  house  in  St.  James'  Square  was 
for  many  years  the  resort  of  the  elite  of  parliamentary 
and  literary  society,  to  which  his  handsome  person  and 
the  superiority  of  his  acquirements  and  conversation  gave 
a  peculiar  zest.     Indeed,  his  discernment  and  sagacity  as 

1  Mr.  H.  Gurney  wrote  to  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  1830: — "I  have  been 
making  a  calculation,  which  is  somewhat  curious,  of  the  expense  of 
a  seat  to  those  whose  circumstances  I  know.  My  own  seat  at 
Newtown  has  come  to  £1,200  per  annum;  E.  H.  G.,  for  the  eight 
years  he  sat  for  Norwich,  averaged  £3,000  per  annum  ;  old  Fellowes 
sat  four  years  for  Norwich  for  £9,000  ;  I  look  upon  Eumbold  to  stand 
£15,000  for  twelve  years  for  Yarmouth;  old  Davies  Gilbert,  a  man 
of  economy,  under  great  personal  and  local  advantages,  has  had  his 
seat  for  about  £20,000.  So  that  under  £1,000  to  £1,200  paid  by 
somebody,  meal  or  malt,  no  seat  can  be  retained,  and  he  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  so  part  with  his  money  is  least  unwise  by  making 
up  his  mind  at  once  to  fine  certain." 

L 
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to  men   and   things   were   very   great,   and    his   memory 
was  quite  extraordinary  on  all  subjects." 

This  borough  was  represented  by  Lord  Palmerston 
from  1806  to  1812,  who  wrote  in  his  journal  with 
reference  to  his  return  : — 

"  One  condition  required  was  that  I  should  never,  even 
for  the  election,  set  foot  in  the  place,  so  jealous  was  the 
patron  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  a  new 
interest  in  the  borough." 

Mr.  Gurney  was  said  to  have  paid  £3,000  for 
each  election,  and  doubtless  considered  this  condition 
as  to  non-appearance  an  advantage  rather  than 
matter  for  regret.     He  wrote  further  : — 

"I  really  do  not  think  greatly  of  my  own  fitness  as 
representative  for  a  larger  place.  I  should  not  give 
satisfaction,  and  perhaps  as  solicitor  of  their  interests 
should  in  truth  not  do  those  who  sent  me  justice;  but 
buying  straight  out  I  should  feel  I  compromised  the 
welfare  of  no  one." 

He  valued  the  independence  which  his  money 
secured  him,  and  wrote  many  years  later : — 

"  No  person  hates  party  more  than  I  do.  Perhaps  my 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1812  to  1832,  was  the 
precise  period  in  which  neutrality  was   easiest,  and  the 
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moment  of  my  leaving  the  House  that  in  which  neutrality 
was  become  next  to  impossible.  I  have  during  the  time 
I  have  been  there  lived  well  with  everybody.  It  is  very 
possible  in  these  times  that  I  may  live  better  with  every- 
body for  being  out." 

A  shrewd  observer  of  his  fellow  men,  he  made 
many  notes  in  his  diary  during  this  period  which 
are  worth  transferring  to  these  pages : — 

THE   SELF-EDUCATED. 

"  All  self-educated  and  irregularly-educated  men  greatly 
over-estimate  themselves  on  their  entrance  into  life,  but 
are  they  not,  till  tried,  also  over-estimated  by  others  ? 
They  know  different  things  from  the  men  amongst  whom 
they  move,  and  probably,  therefore,  obtain  credit  for 
knowing  more.  They  express  themselves  with  something 
of  originality;  this  strikes  at  first,  but  when  the  day  of 
proof  comes  the  delusion  is  over." 

BOTH  SIDES   OF  THE  QUESTION. 

"A  man  who  has  the  habit  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question  will  often  have  the  appearance  of  paradoxically 
running  counter  to  received  opinion.  Because  when  the 
cry  is  all  one  way  he  will  always  be  suspicious,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  will  find  out  something  which  renders 
received  opinion  at  least  problematical." 

L  2 
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SOCIETY,  HIGH  AND  LOW. 

"As  far  as  I  have  seen,  saints  and  sinners,  the  wide 
world  and  the  narrow  one,  almost  all  delight  in  living 
with  higher  people  or  with  lower;  the  same  ambition 
working  divers  ways.  Some  self-flattered  by  being  in 
their  company,  and  others  by  being  the  swells  in  it,  and 
very  few  liking  to  be  in  their  own  level.  How  much  of 
folly  is  there  in  this !  You  know  all  about  your  own 
class.     Other  classes  can  tell  you  something." 

"Catch  is  a  good  dog.     Hold-fast  is  a  better." — Old  Proverb. 

"  A  good  dog.  Catch, 
But  Hold-fast  is  a  better.     These  are  days 
When  '  Catch,  Catch,  Catch,'  is  cheered  by  everyone, 
And  Hold-fast,  like  the  English  southern  hound. 
Is  the  name  of  a  breed  extinct." 

"  The  Duke  of  Manchester  told  Lord  Mandeville  that  the 
only  advantage  he  knew  of  in  being  rich  was  that  a  man 
could  afford  to  allow  himself  to  be  cheated — an  apothegm 
not  without  truth.  Cheated  you  must  be,  and  you  save  the 
squabbling  about  it." 

"  Although  the  joy  be  not  so  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat, 
Yet  less  the  lynx-eyed  cheated  sorrows. 

Who  winks  at  what  the  cheater  borrows. 
And  thinks  his  bacon — if  diminished 
In  fat — unlikely  to  be  finished," 
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SECOND     THOUGHTS     AND     FIRST     IMPRESSIONS. 

"  The  proverb  is  that '  second  thoughts  are  best/  There 
are  who  hold  that  first  impressions  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
relied  on.  Judging  by  my  own  experience,  I  should  say 
that  whenever  I  had  been  persuaded  to  act  against  my 
first  impression,  I  had  acted  wrong.  Whenever,  too  hastily 
on  it,  I  had  done  something  I  had  repented  of.  It  seems 
to  me  that  first  impression  is  chiefly  to  be  trusted  for  the 
main  matter,  and  second  thoughts  for  the  accessory  and 
manner  of  compassing  it." 

USES  OF  HISTORY. 

"You  may,  perhaps,  lay  it  down  as  a  universal  pro- 
position, that  he  who  judges  merely  by  time  present, 
judges  wrong ;  and  if  you  do  not  know  what  went  before, 
you  cannot  calculate  what  follows  after." 

A  REFLEXION. 

"  The  greatest  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  number,  the 
slang  of  the  Benthamites,  this  is  nonsense.  It  is  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community,  the  greatest  advance- 
ment of  the  species  with  the  least  injustice  to  the  less 
fortunate.  Otherwise,  supposing  warm  human  flesh  to  be 
the  greatest  of  luxuries,  twelve  men  being  round  a  table, 
the  eleven  would  have  the  right  to  cut  the  twelfth  into 
coUops,  and  eat  him  raw,  as  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  number.     The  phrase  sacrifices  the  minority." 
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SILENCE   GIVES  CONSENT. 

"  'Tis  said  that  silence  gives  consent, 

This  may  be  with  the  young, 
But  long  before  man's  days  are  spent, 

He  learns  to  hold  his  tongue, 
Hears  everything ;  and  thereupon 

Allows  his  friends  to  jabber  on." 

OLD  AGE. 

"  Eyes  and  ears  and  hopes  and  fears 
And  faculties  all  fail. 
Yet  earth-born  man 
As  long  as  he  can 
Still  clenches  the  world  by  the  tail ; 
And  visions  of  gauds  gone  by  engage 
The  dreams  of  his  latest  hermitage." 

During  the  twenty  years  that  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  country  passed 
through  many  financial  crises,  and  there  were 
afforded  many  object  lessons  in  monetary  science. 
As  a  banker  who  had  given  much  attention  to 
questions  connected  with  the  currency  of  the  country 
he  was  listened  to  with  respect  on  the  several 
occasions  on  which  he  spoke  in  Parliament  on  these 
subjects.     It  was  a  time  when  strange  views  were 
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held  and  wild  theories  propounded,  before  John 
Stuart  Mill  had  published,  and  when  men  had  to  rely 
on  rumour  for  their  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
instead  of  getting  the  information  now  given  so  fully 
in  the  Weekly  Returns. 

Mr.  Gurney's  first  published  speech  was  delivered 
in  May,  1818,  on  the  Bank  Restriction  Continuance 
Bill,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
proposed  that  the  restrictions  should  be  continued 
for  another  year,  and  an  amendment  had  been 
proposed  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  post- 
poning the  resumption  of  cash  payments  until  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  had  considerably  reduced  their 
note  circulation.  Mr.  Gurney  spoke  and  voted 
against  this  amendment,  considering  it  a  question 
which  involved  deeply  the  interests  of  the  community. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  combated  the  idea 
then  prevalent  that  bankers  could  get  out  notes  to 
any  amount  they  chose.     He  said  : — 

"  Gentlemen  have  talked  much,  and,  as  I  think,  talked 
wildly  of  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  even  of 
the  power  of  the  private  bankers  of  enlarging  their  issues 
to  any  extent,  of  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the  paper 
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currency  as  valued  against  gold,  and  in  this  their  interested 
career  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  curbing  them.  Sir,  the 
Bank  of  England  has  never  brought  such  powers  into 
action,  and  the  private  bankers  have  never  possessed  them. 

It  is  quite  idle  to  suppose  that  a  million  or 

two,  more  or  less,  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank ;  that  a 
few  notes  more  or  less  issued  providently  or  improvidently 
by  the  country  bankers,  should  have  effected  any  very 
material  alteration  in  prices.  No  banker  ever  did  or  ever 
can  issue  any  paper,  but  as  mere  change  for  something  of 
a  higher  value,  previously  lodged  with  him.  If  he  lends 
his  notes,  he  probably  loses  his  money;  but  the  notes 
must  come  back  if  more  are  issued  than  are  wanted,  for 
immediate  repayment.  It  is  to  the  increase  of  our  debt 
that  we  have  alone  to  look  as  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
our  prices,  to  the  millions  on  millions  of  the  engagements 
of  the  Treasury,  and  not  to  the  millions  of  the  promises 
of  the  Bank" 

The  risk  which  a  banker  ran  who  lent  money  for 
the  sake  of  getting  out  his  notes,  was  much  in 
Mr.  Hudson  Grui-ney's  mind  as  a  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  On  one  occasion,  a  few  years 
before  he  made  this  speech,  he  paid  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  some  of  the  Branch  Banks,  and  found 
that  a  junior  partner  had  not  only  failed  to  restrain 
the  managers  from  making  unwise  advances,  but  had 
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been  mucli  too  eager  Hmself  in  pushing  business 
of  this  kind,  and  issuing  notes  improvidently.  The 
result  was  a  strongly-worded  letter  to  Mr.  Martin, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Norwich  partners  to  the 
practices  which  Mr.  Gurney  so  highly  disapproved. 
In  this  letter  he  wi'ote  : — 

"  He  wanted  to  do  all  the  business,  good  and  bad,  of  all 
villages  in  the  country,  and  to  circulate  all  the  notes  that 
could  be  circulated  by  every  shop-keeper  who  would  issue 
them.  On  this  precious  adventure  he  sent  his  brother 
posting  far  and  wide,  begging  people  to  borrow  his  notes 
on  every  species  of  pretext,  his  saddle  never  cool.  All 
this  time  the  clerks  must  necessarily  be  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  to  keep  things  going  at  home  as  they  might, 
till  he  returned  with  a  fevered  pulse,  ran  for  dry  stockings 
and  diaculum,  and  wriggled  on  his  stool  while  he  hastily 
checked — or  did  not  check — their  figures,  and  then  started  to 
implore  more  debit  accounts  from  the  frequenters  of  another 
market  town.     Now  this  can  never  be  suffered,  &c.,  &c." 

Early  in  the  year  1826,  the  Government 
were  endeavouring,  by  hasty  legislation,  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  terrible  disasters  which  ac- 
companied the  panic  of  the  December  previous, 
and  with  this  view  had  brought  in  a  Bill  to  curtail, 
and  very  shortly  prohibit,  the  issue  in  England  of 
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notes  of  a  less  value  than  £5.  Mr.  H.  Gurney,  in 
order  to  provide  against  the  want  of  a  currency 
which  he  thought  the  Eill  would  otherwise  certainly 
produce,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  words  *'Bank 
of  England  £1  notes"  should  be  struck  out.  After 
much  discussion  the  original  motion  was  carried,  but  he 
afterwards  persuaded  the  Ministers  to  postpone  the 
operation  of  this  law,  fearing,  as  he  said,  that  if  the  Bank 
ones  were  called  in,  country  bankers  would  be  set  fast. 

Something  in  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion 
appears  to  have  annoyed  his  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph 
Gurney,  to  whom  he  wi'ote  in  explanation  that  the 
newspaper  report  was  very  inaccurate,  and  added : — 

"My  argument  went  to  the  necessity  of  the  present 
amount  of  paper,  or  necessary  fall  of  prices,  to  the  renewal 
of  universal  distress,  pervading  in  its  turn  every  interest, 
as  in  1819." 

A  few  days  later,  he  again  wi^ote  to  his  uncle  as 

follows : — 

"St.  James'  Square,  Feb.  22nd,  1826. 

"My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  was  certainly,  after  Friday  night,  in  the  most 
nervous  state  that  I  ever  experienced.  The  storm  that 
was  blown  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  (though  little 
reported)  against  me  for  having  misled  the  Government, 
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and  the  bitterness  with  which  the  Government  was  attacked 
for  having  yielded  to  my  proposition,  together  with  the 
extreme  and  evident  annoyance  of  'Rohinson,  fairly  shook 
me.  I  dispatched  a  note  to  Saml.  G.  in  the  morning,  who 
informed  me  I  was  entirely  right,  and  that  the  measure 
granted  was  of  the  greatest  public  advantage,  and  the 
effect  of  it  in  restoring  some  degree  of  confidence,  had 
been  instantaneous.  But  the  real  truth  is,  I  moved  the 
amendment  out  of  my  own  head,  and  the  only  person  in 
office  to  whom  I  showed  it  was  Herries  of  the  Treasury, 
who  said  he  had  no  objection  to  it.  It  was  rejected,  but 
the  remonstrances  on  the  subject  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 
Were  pressed,  I  believe,  most  strongly  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  made  themselves  heard.  It  must  take  time 
to  supply  the  whole  country  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
Bank  had  no  small  notes  of  any  amount  in  store,  and  I 
am  firmly  pursuaded,  had  not  this  course  been  taken,  the 
Bank  of  England  might  very  shortly  have  been  stopped. 
There  are,  I  am  told,  dollars  to  great  amount  in  London, 
and  gold  is  coming  back  which  was  exported,  not  for 
commerce,  but  for  stock  operations  on  the  continent.  But 
then,  as  above,  there  must  be  time.  Your  letters  perplexed 
and  puzzled  me  much,  between  my  connection  with  the 
Norwich  Bank  and  my  place  in  Parliament  in  a  momentous 
discussion  on  a  subject  to  which  I  have  givQn  fifteen  years 
of  study  and  observation.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
have  not  injured  the  credit  of  the  Norwich  house,  though 
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I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  not  inconveniently 
increased  the  idea  of  its  resources  and  magnitude  in  the 
reports  of  an  influence  which  nothing  that  passed  from 
me  gave  any  foundation  for.  In  fact,  everything  within 
and  without,  makes  me  feel  I  have  already  remained 
longer  than  was  useful,  and  makes  me  more  and  more 
desire  to  bring  my  banking  days  to  a  close.  I  have  got 
my  wife  to  copy  a  letter  I  have  to-day  from  old  Chas. 
Lloyd,  whose  views  and  mine  entirely  coincide,  and  which 
will  prove,  though  from  being  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
was  first  with  the  public,  and  acted  without  concert,  yet  that 
others  were  bestirring  themselves  in  the  same  direction." 

"  No.  1,  South  Parade,  Bath, 

"  20th,  2nd  month,  1826. 
"  Dear  Nephew, 

"I  was  much  pleased  with  thy  observations 

in  the    House   of    Commons   on  the    Chancellor  of    the 

Exchequer's  Bill  respecting  £1  and  £2  bank  notes,  and 

much  wish  thy  amendment  for  omitting  Bank  of  England 

£1  notes  had  been  carried,  for  it   would   have  removed 

the  greatest  objection  to  the   Bill;    indeed,  I  think,  the 

only  objection.     I   am   glad,   however,   to    see    that    thy 

opinion  has  been  partially  adopted  for  nine  months  to 

come,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  a  further  term  must 

be  granted,  for  without  the  assistance  of  bank  notes  of 

£1   and   £2   it  will,   I  believe,  be  utterly   impossible   to 

supply  the  country  with  a  sufficient  circulating  medium, 
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especially  should  the  exchanges  render  the  exportation 
of  gold  profitable.  On  the  10th  of  this  month  I  wrote 
to  my  particular  friend,  Francis  Lawley  (one  of  our  county 
members),  and  entered  more  largely  into  the  subject, 
concluding  with  this  paragraph :  '  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  wisest  and  safest  plan  would  be  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  issuing  of  £1  and  £2  notes  of  country  bankers 
after  three  years,  and  to  confine  the  circulating  medium, 
under  £5,  to  sovereigns  and  Bank  of  England  notes,  the 
banks  to  be  always  liable  to  pay  all  their  notes  of  any 
amount  in  sovereigns,  except  ordered  the  contrary  by 
Government.  The  nation  then  would  be  aware  that  the 
responsibility  did  not  rest  on  country  bankers,  but  on  the 
Bank  of  England  and  Government;  and  bankers  should 
be  protected  from  personal  arrest  who  tendered  payment 
in  Bank  of  England  notes.'  A  simple  plan  of  this  kind 
would  be  attended  with  far  more  advantages  to  the  nation 
than  the  novel  plan  now  in  contemplation,  which  may  be 
attended,  if  persisted  in,  with  most  ruinous  consequences. 
I  requested  him  to  communicate  the  contents  of  my  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  promised 
to  do.  I  had  before  written  to  Lord  Harrowby,  who 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  and  said  he  would 
communicate  its  contents  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  also  on  the  15th  wrote  to  the  Chancellor. 
"  Thy  affectionate  uncle, 

"Charles  Lloyd." 
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Mr.  H.  Gurney  also  spoke  on  another  occasion 
at  some  length  on  the  Bank  Eestriction  Act,  and 
on  Joseph  Hume's  petition  against  a  Bristol  banker 
who  had  tendered  Bank  notes  for  his  own  and 
refused  sovereigns.  He  also  served  much  on  com- 
mittees. 

The  following  letter  fi'om  him  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gurney,  on  the  usuiy  laws,  will  be  read  with  interest 
at  a  time  when  the  subject  is  again  attracting 
attention.  In  February,  1822,  he  wrote  to  his 
cousin : — 

"We  were  late  last  night  on  the  Usury  Laws  Repeal 
Bill. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  no  interest  should  be  recoverable 
at  law  above  5  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  for  money  lent  at 
a  higher  rate  some  reasonable  penalty  to  go  to  the  king, 
say  some  5  per  cent,  of  the  money  so  lent.  That  thus 
the  legal  rate  should  be  kept  as  a  standard;  procuration 
money   or  premium,  when   the  value  of  money  is  high, 

not  to  be  absolutely  forbidden The  difference 

between  premium  and   enormous  interest   being   this — a 
man  knows  what  he  pays   for  money,  but   what  keeps, 
on    running    against    him    sinks    him    infallibly   but   so 
gradually  as  not  to  startle  him  till  he  is  utterly  ruined. 
I  cannot  see   how  it  can  be   right  to  allow  any    very 
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enormously  unjust  contracts  to  be  recoverable  by  law, 
when  the  consideration  given  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
penalty  of  the  bond.  And  the  repealing  simply  the  usury 
laws  seems  so  to  leave  the  matter.  What  is  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  usury  ?  By  the  Psalmist  all  usury  seems 
unlawful ;  by  the  parable  of  the  talents,  interest  allowable. 
Now,  I  can  see  if  there  were  no  interest  for  money  how 
much  oppression  might  be  got  rid  of  in  society.  A  man 
might  enjoy  his  possessions  and  give  or  lend  of  his 
superfluity,  but  real  possession  of  products  would  be  his 
only  riches,  and  being  of  a  nature  not  susceptible  of 
being  kept  to  the  use  of  the  individual  above  a  certain 
time,  must  be  dispensed  to  the  benefit  of  others;  whilst 
money  at  interest,  lent  on  the  harder  terms  when  the 
more  wanted,  makes  to  the  idle  the  power  over  the 
worker,  if  for  his  benefit ;  more  slavery  !  less  bread  !  more 
and  more  work  !  work !  work !     Ponder  and  respond." 

"What  is  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  usury?  We 
have  not  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney's  reply  to  his  cousin's 
question,  but  we  know  it  is  one  which  has  been 
much  debated  by  theologians.  Until  the  time  of 
the  Eeformation  the  taking  of  any  interest  whatever 
was  considered  unlawful.  Thus  Chrysostom  says 
that  "  God  hath  forbidden  that  no  man  shall  take 
usury.     Why  ?     Because   either   of    them    is    much 
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hindered.  He  that  oweth  money  is  made  poorer, 
and  he  that  lendeth  it,  by  this  kind  of  emiching 
himself,  increaseth  the  number  of  his  sins."  And 
this  view  was  held  by  all  the  early  fathers,  with 
whom  Luther  and  Melancthon  agreed.  Ey  the  law 
of  Moses  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  usury 
of  theii^  brethi-en,  though  interest  might  be  charged 
to  a  stranger  (Deuteronomy  xxiii.  19,  20).  At  this 
day  many  rich  Jews  wisely  and  generously  assist 
their  co-religionists  by  making  them  advances  free 
of  interest,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
of  their  lawgiver  to  take  usury  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  'New  Testament  times  the  exchangers  received 
money  on  deposit,  and  lent  it  out  at  extravagant 
rates  of  interest,  and  when  the  poor  got  into  their 
net  ruin  was  not  far  off.  In  heathen  lands  we  find 
that  the  same  state  of  things  existed,  usury  was 
condemned,  but  the  usury  laws  were  almost  powerless 
to  check  the  evil. 

In  Athens  and  Eome  it  was  the  same  as  with  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  in  time  of  dearth 
the  yeomen  were  compelled  to  mortgage  their  lands 
to  pay  the  taxes,  and  soon  their  estates  were  eaten  up 
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by  the  exorbitant  charges  for  interest.  Though 
Horace  might  write  : — 

"  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis  ^ 
Solutus  omni  faenore." 

which  Mr.  Gurney  translates : — 

"  His  is  a  state  of  great  content, 
His  own  paternal  acres  tilling, 
Who  walks  his  fields  which  pay  no  rent, 
And  feels  he  does  not  owe  a  shilling," — 

yet  the  small  proprietors  in  Italy  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  those  in  other  countries.  They  mortgaged 
their  estates  to  usurers,  were  sold  up,  and  as  a  class 
almost  extinguished.  It  was  the  same  in  our  own 
country  in  the  middle  ages.  The  high  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  Jews  led  to  their  expulsion 
from  England  with  much  cruelty  in  1290.  Nor 
were  those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  money  lending 
trade  much  better.  Mr.  Gurney,  in  his  notes,  gives 
several  instances  of  high  charges,  as,  for  instance, 
in    the    reign   of    Eichard   II.,    Eichard   de   Anisly 

^  Mr.  Gurney  lias  omitted  the  line  "  Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium  "  in 
tills  quotation ;  in  like  manner  he  has  altered  '^  dives  equum "  into 
"  dives  opum  "  in  the  quotation  given  on  page  107. 
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borrowed  at  80  per  cent.,  and  in  the  time  of  Matthew 
Paris,    the    Monastery    of    St.    Albans   borrowed   at 
60  per  cent. ;  and  he  thus  writes  of  the  Longobardi, 
the  usurers  and  bankers  of  Europe,  and  precursors 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Lombard  Street : — 
"  The  beard  was  their  ensign  of  wisdom, 
The  Romans  they  soon  overthrew, 
And  leaving  the  soldier  to  his  doom, 

From  the  hammer  they  turned  to  the  screw. 
"  At  first  they  by  violence  plundered, 
But  soon  all  that  money  was  spent ; 
And  they  found  out  how  much  they  had  blundered, 
And  how  lasting  was  80  per  cent." 

Calvin,  it  may  be  observed,  was  among  the  first 
to  discern  clearly  the  difference  between  the  modern 
system  of  lending  at  interest,  when  the  borrower  is 
able  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  money  so  loaned, 
and  destroying  the  poor  by  usury  when  in  his 
distress  he  needs  help. 

Mr.  Gurney  concludes  his  notes  on  usury  with 
these  words : — 

"  With  our  habits  we  can  scarcely  see  what  would  be  the 
state  of  society  where  money  brought  no  interest;  where  all 
riches  was  the  possession  of  chattel,  strong  chests  included, 
and  money  only  gained  by  trafficking  in  products." 
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Norfolk  Bankers— New  Silver  Coin— Kett  &  Back— The  Kett 
Family — Tompson,  Barclay,  &  Ives — H.  Birkbeck — S.  Martin — Panic 
of  1825 — Norwich  Joint  Stock  Bank— Death  of  Joseph  Gurney. 


HE  narrative  of  the  Parliamentary  life  of 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  and  his  brother  has 
carried  us  away  from  the  chronological 
record  of  events  connected  with  the 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  Bank,  to  which  we  now  return. 
The  new  issue  of  silver  coin  was  sent  into  the 
country  in  1817,  to  be  exchanged  free  for  a  fortnight 
by  agents  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  time 
seemed  much  too  short,  and  the  country  bankers 
found  that  the  expense  of  exchanging  and  risk  of 
transmitting  were  after  this  thrown  on  them,  most 
unfairly  as  they  thought. 

The   principal   bankers   in   Norfolk    at   that    time 
were : — 

"  At  Aylsham — R.  &  E.  Copeman. 

„   Diss — Fincham  &  Co.  and  Taylor  &  Co. 
„   Fakenham — Gurneys  &  Co. 
M  2 
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At  Harleston — Gurneys  &  Co. 
Lynn — Gurneys  &  Co. 

„        Bagge  &  Bacon  and  Massey  &  Co. 
North  Walsham — Lacons  &  Co. 
Norwich — R.,  J.,  J.,  &  H.  Gumey. 

„  Bignold,  Son,  &  Co.,  Union  Bank. 

„  Harvey  &  Co.,  Norwich  Crown  Bank. 

„  Day  &  Co.  and  Kett  &  Back. 

Swaflfham — Day  &  Co. 
Thetford— Willett  &  Sons. 
Wells— Payne,  Tufnell,  &  Co. 
Yarmouth — Lacons  &  Co.  and  Gurneys  &  Co." 

The  question  whether  the  exchanging  of  tokens 
should  be  continued  by  them  led  to  correspondence 
between  the  branch  Banks  and  Mr.  H.  Gurney,  who 
had  undertaken  to  interview  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  subject.  All  the  correspondents 
agreed  that  it  was  most  unreasonable  that  they  should 
be  expected  to  send  up  the  tokens  at  their  own 
expense  and  risk.  How  great  that  risk  was  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
H.  Birkbeck  from  Lynn,  23rd  February,  1818  : — 

"We  have  this  morning  received  an  express  from 
Fakenham,  with  an  account  of  a  box  of  silver  for  them 
having  been  stolen  from  the  wagon  office  at  MildenhaU 
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on  Saturday  evening.  This  is  a  very  pretty  commencement, 
but  nothing  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  and  still  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  numerous  packages  on  the  road." 
Mr.  Turner  wrote  from  Halesworth  on  the  same  date : 
"  I  have  given  notice  to  all  the  agencies  connected  with 
this  Bank  that  no  tokens  or  dollars  would  be  received  after 
the  28th  of  this  month.  Alexanders  have  declined  taking 
them  any  longer,  the  Bank  having  refused  to  afford  any 
assistance  in  the  exchange.  The  distress  in  the  country 
is  beyond  what  you  can  conceive,  for  in  consequence  of 
the  circulation  being  withdrawn,  and  the  tokens  were 
nine-tenths  of  the  silver  circulation,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
workmen  to  be  paid,  and  at  the  shops  they  generally  object 
to  take  them.  I  have,  as  more  portable,  had  half  sovereigns 
from  Barclays,  but  I  fear  they  will  very  soon  disappear 
from  circulation." 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  did  not  approve  of  this  refusal 
to  assist  in  exchanging  the  silver  coin,  and  wrote 
that  he  foresaw  the  answer  which  would  be  received 
from  Yansittart,  and  he  thought  not  an  unfair  one,  viz. : 

"  You  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  circulation  of  your 
£1  notes,  and  these  tokens  have  enabled  you  to  find 
change  for  them.  Therefore,  when  Government  will 
supply  you  with  a  better  coinage,  when  the  Bank  will 
pay  ofi"  those  tokens  in  that  coinage,  the  mere  taking 
them  up  for  your  own  customers  and  providing  yourself 
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previously  with  good  silver  of  the  realm  to  change  your 
own  notes  with,  is  no  unreasonable  demand  on  you." 

This  issue  of  new  silver  coin  had  been  long  looked 
for.  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney  wrote  to  his  nephew  in 
1814  :— 

"By  all  means  bespeak  a  cartload  of  the  new  coinage, 
if  it  can  be  had,  such  is  the  request  of  our  counter." 

In  the  year  1819  Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

In  February,  1820,  Alderman  Back,  of  the  firm 
of  Kett  &  Back,  expired  suddenly  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-one,  leaving  a  very  young  family.  Mr.  Back 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  municipal  affairs  :  he 
was  sheriff  in  1802,  and  mayor  in  the  year  of  King 
George's  jubilee.  His  portrait  by  Clover  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  his  friends  in  the  year 
following,  and  hung  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall ;  and  he 
was  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Norfolk. 
The  senior  partner  in  the  Bank,  Mr.  Thos.  Kett, 
died  also  in  this  year,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Geo.  Saml. 
Kett,  who  had  married  an  heiress.  Miss  Milford, 
relinquished  the  banking  business  in  which  he  had 
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been  a  few  years  a  partner.  Mr.  Xett,  senr.,  had 
married  for  his  first  wife  Lucy,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Gurney,  of  St.  Augustine's,  who  died 
without  children;  but  by  his  second  wife,  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Saml.  Gurney,  he  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  Juliana,  who  married  Mr. 
Chas.  Tompson  of  Witchingham,  a  descendant  of  Mr. 
Stackhouse  Tompson,  of  whom  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney 
bought  Keswick,  and  Anna  Maria,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Chas.  Barclay  of  Bury  Hill. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  Bank,  Messrs. 
Hudson  &  Hatfield  had  carried  on  business  as 
bankers  in  the  Haymarket.  On  their  separation 
Mr.  Hudson  opened  a  new  bank  with  Mr.  Harvey 
as  his  partner,  while  Mr.  Hatfield  went  into  business 
with  Mr.  Kett  and  Mr.  Thos.  Back,  the  Bank 
being  at  Mr.  Hatfield's  house  in  the  Haymarket. 

Mr.  Kett  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Back, 
senr.,  whom  he  sometimes  joined  in  business  ventures, 
and  when  he  decided  to  open  a  bank  he  invited  Mr. 
Back's   co-operation.^     The   latter  was  unwilling  to 

^  Mr.  Back,  senr.,  predeceased  his  son  by  a  few  weeks  only.  He 
left  a  large  family.  His  grandson,  Mr.  Philip  Back,  who  succeeded 
to  the  estate  in  the  Haymarket  and  "  Ourat's  House,"  so  well  known 
to  antiquaries,  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Norwich  in  1880. 
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undertake  this,  but  suggested  his  son,  who  was 
eminently  suited  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  who 
welcomed  the  proposal  as  it  had  long  been  the  wish 
of  the  party  that  a  strong  Tory  bank  should  combat 
the  influence  of  the  Whig  establishment.  Mr.  Back, 
though  a  young  man,  was  an  active  politician,  and 
through  his  life  was  a  munificent  contributor  to 
the  Tory  war  chest;  he  also  entertained  lavishly 
in  the  interests  of  his  party.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hatfield. 

In  1810  the  title  of  the  firm  was  Kett  &  Back. 

Mr.  Geo.  Saml.  Kett  was  Sheriff  of  Norwich  in 
the  year  that  his  partner  died. 

The  Ketts  were  an  old  Norfolk  family,  to  which 
belonged  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.  Robert  Kett,  though  called 
Kett  the  tanner,  was  the  owner  of  three  manors  when 
he  headed  this  rebellion,  which  was  a  protest  against 
the  injustice  done  to  the  poor  by  the  enclosure  of  land, 
and  however  sordid  may  have  been  the  aims  of  some 
who  joined  it,  others,  no  doubt,  were  patriotic  in  their 
opposition  to  this  encroachment  on  common  rights. 

In  modern  times  the  cycling  or  pedestrian  tourist 
when  he  sees  how  breezy  commons  have  been  dis- 
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figured  by  the  acquisitions  of  greedy  squatters,  or 
diminished  by  the  rapacity  of  their  richer  neighbours, 
and  when  he  notes  how  many  village  greens  have 
altogether  disappeared — picturesque  greens  where 
once  grew 

"  The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made," 

must  wish  that  other  Ketts  had  risen  three  centuries 
later  to  protect  our  commons,  and  must  join  these 
Norfolk  rebels  in  cursing  the  law  which 

"  Condemns  the  man  or  woman 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common, 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  oak  at  Hethersett, 
under  which  Kett,  on  the  way  to  Norwich,  took  an 
oath  to  reform  abuses  in  Church  and  State,  and  still 
known  as  ^'  Kett's  Oak,"  grows  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Back,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Kett's  partner 
in  the  Bank. 

The  Ketts  owned  land  at  Wymondham  at  the  time 
when  some  members  of  the  family  became  disciples 
of  George  Fox,  and  Mr.  D.  Gurney  has  made  the 
suggestion  that  they  gave  the  site  for  the  Friends' 
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Meeting  House,  as  it  was  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground 
adjoining  this  estate.^  Kichard  Kett  of  IN'orwich, 
who  was  born  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  married  Martha  Hopes  of  Amsterdam, 
whose  family  were  Quakers,  and  their  success  in 
commercial  life  is  another  instance  of  the  advantages 
of  "  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  conduct  re- 
sulting from  this  system."  Thus  wrote  Mr.  D. 
Gurney,  whose  father,  the  grandson  of  Martha 
Hopes,  may  have  inherited  some  of  his  commercial 
instincts  from  this  daughter  of  the  Dutch  Quakers. 
This  Richard  Rett's  daughter  married  John  Gurney 
of  Keswick,  and  his  son  Henry  married  a  daughter 
of  George  Phillips,  of  Stoke  Ferry,  who  was  related 
to  the  Penns,  and  possessed  several  relics  of  that 
family.  The  blue  scarf  worn  by  William  Penn 
when  he  made  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  is  still 
preserved  at  Brooke,  having  descended  to  her  son. 
This  son,  Thomas,  was  the  founder  of  the  Bank, 
the  business  of  which  was  now  transferred  to  his 
two  sons-in-law  and  Mr.  Ives,  and  was  carried  on 

^  There  is  a  notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1783,  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Michael  Kett,  a  Quaker,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous 
tanner  and  political  reformer. 
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under  the  firm  of  '*  Tompson,  Barclay,  &  Ives." 
It  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  H. 
Gurney,  dated  27th  February,  1820,  that  this 
arrangement  was  decided  on  immediately  after 
Mr.  Back's  death : — 

"Dear  Hudson, 

"I  have  not  had  time  before  to  thank  you 
for  your  two  valuable  letters,  and  I  think  that  you  will 
consider  your  advice  not  thrown  away  when  I  inform 
you  that  the  new  firm  is  to  be  Tompson,  Barclay,  &  Ives, 
which  answers  your  description  of  a  strong  firm.  Ives 
to  be  the  resident  active  partner  in  Norwich,  Garrard 
head  clerk  with  a  handsome  salary.  These  may  be 
considered  as  two  working  partners.  I  have  been  busily 
employed  in  examining  the  accounts,  which  have  been, 
of  course,  well  managed,  and  I  have  no  fear  about 
the  business.  The  arrangement  seems  to  give  general 
satisfaction,  and  your  house  gives  me  great  encourage- 
ment. 

"  I  have  had  another  business  to  discuss  here — the 
Norwich  election.  The  purple  and  orange  have  formally 
invited  me  to  stand.  I  answer,  first,  Against  Dick, 
certainly  not;  secondly,  I  will  not  spend  any  money. 
'But  possibly  Smith  or  Dick  do  not  mean  to  stand,  and 
then  we  might  compromise  the  matter  with  the  blue  and 
white,  who  would  not  object  to  you.'     To  which  I  reply 
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that  I  don't  like  to  undertake  any  business  without  going 
through  with  it,  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  both  the  old 
members  will  stand. 

"This  ends  this  business.  Last  night,  at  10  o'clock, 
arrived  one  of  the  leaders  of  same  party  at  Sudbury, 
Broadhurst  having  declined,  and  no  member  ready.  He 
was  sent  off  express  to  me  at  London,  and  followed  me 
here.  I  soon  settled  his  business,  and  I  now  make 
an  honourable  retreat,  after  refusing  applications  from 
Southwark,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Maidstone,  Guildford, 
Penryn,  and  Sudbury.  'Populus  me  sibilat,  sed  mihi 
plaudo,  &c.'  ^ 

"  I  intend  to  return  to  town  by  Thursday,  when  I  shall 
hunt  you  up,  for  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  We  are  to 
commence  about  April  5th. 

"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"C.  Barclay.'* 

Mr.  Barclay  was,  through  his  mother,  first  cousin 
to  the  Gurneys,  as  well  as  being  related  to  Mr. 
H.  Gurney  through  the  mother  of  the  latter,  and 
he  was  his  partner  in  the  brewery. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  those  days  the  Tory 
party  was  spoken  of  as  the  **  purple  and  orange," 

1  **The  people  hiss  me,  but  I  applaud  myself  at  home  as  often  as 
I  gloat  over  the  money  in  my  chest." 
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but  long  before  the  time  when  Mr.  Barclay's 
grandson,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Samuel)  Hoare,  became 
member  for  Norwich,  it  was  known  as  the  ^'  orange 
and  purple." 

In  the  year  1821  cash  payments  were  resumed 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  after  a  suspension  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  this  year  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Birkbeck  died,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  child,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gurney  also  lost  his  wife,  who  left  him  with  two 
children,  a  son,  John  Henry,  and  a  daughter,  Anna, 
afterwards  Mrs.  J.  C.  Backhouse. 

The  question  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney' s  retirement 
from  the  firm  was  mooted  as  early  as  1822,  ten 
years  before  his  name  was  actually  withdrawn  from 
the  licenses.  His  wife,  who  was  a  haughty  woman, 
disliked  what  she  regarded  as  the  ignominy  of 
business.  He  had  a  fine  income  and  no  family, 
and  perhaps  to  a  slight  degree  shared  this  re- 
pugnance, but  he  also  had  very  present  with  him 
the  thought  of  the  great  responsibility  of  his  Bank 
partnership,  and  he  much  disliked  the  connection 
between  the  Norwich  Bank  and  the  Lombard  Street 
house. 
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In  November,  1822,  Mr.  H.  Gurney  wrote  to  his 
uncle,  referring  to  his  withdrawal : — 

"How  the  arrangement  can  be  made  in  consonance  to 
the  views  of  all  parties,  is  still  the  difficulty.  The  family 
within  the  last  twenty  years  of  general  swell  have  certainly 
got  on  in  position  and  connection  and  passage  in  the  world 
greatly,  but  the  per  contra  has  been  a  habit  of  exorbitant 
expense  in  all  quarters,  I  think  vastly  be3^ond  prudence, 

and  from  which  I  least  of  all  would  except  myself 

The  old  system  of  men  living  hard  by  their  counting- 
houses  and  in  their  counting-houses,  keeping  regularly 
but  not  distressfully  to  their  daily  avocation,  was  the  only 
way,  either  comfortably,  or  profitably,  or  safely,  of  con- 
ducting business,  and  the  system  of  country  banking  by 
country  gentlemen,  skylarking  over  the  country  here,  there, 
and  nowhere,  is  a  very  bad  substitution.  The  only  thing 
at  Keswick  I  look  upon  with  unfeigned  and  unmixed 
respect  is  the  old  summer-house  in  the  high  garden,  with 
a  vacancy  for  Saml.  G.'s  chair,  and  the  lifting  elbows  for 
the  pipes  and  provender,  where  excursing  from  Magdalen 
Street,  the  elder  generation,  on  the  evenings  of  summer, 
relaxed  from  their  ledgers,  and  discoursed  the  business  of 
the  past  day  and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  one.  When 
they  kept  to  their  own  business,  minded  what  they  were 
about,  and  were  not  hawking  at  every  quarry,  as  now 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  almost  everybody." 
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Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  now  spent  but  little  time 
in  Norfolk,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Gurney  was  also  much 
away  from  Norwich,  and  as  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney 
was  getting  an  old  man,  the  responsible  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  fell  on  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  who 
wished  to  be  freed  from  such  close  attendance  that 
he  might  the  better  fulfil  various  religious  engage- 
ments, and  on  Mr.  Simon  Martin,  who  had  for  some 
years  acted  with  the  authority  of  a  partner. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  evident  that 
further  help  was  needed  at  Norwich,  and  that  that 
help  should  be  afforded  by  one  who  could  represent 
the  family,  and  no  one  seemed  so  suited  for  taking 
this  working  part  at  the  Bank  as  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
who  had  been  hitherto  responsible,  with  Mr. 
Daniel  Gurney,  fur  the  management  of  the  Lynn 
Bank. 

Early  in  1825,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  wrote: — 

"  When  I  was  at  Lynn  the  other  day  I  had  much  talk 
with  H.  Birkbeck,  in  whose  mind  the  transfer  to  Norwich 
settles  with  the  weight  of  a  thing  right,  true,  and 
desirable." 

Mr.  H.  Birkbeck's  father,  Mr.  John  Birkbeck, 
was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  William  Birkbeck,  a  cadet 
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of  the  Westmorelaud  family  of  Birkbeck,  who  had 
left  Deep  Gill,  the  home  of  his  father,  and  established 
himself  at  Settle.  Mr.  John  Birkbeck,  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family  and  uncle  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the 
celebrated  philanthropist  and  founder  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  married  in  1780  Martha,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Henry  Gurney  of  Norwich,  and  sister  of  Mr. 
Bartlett  Gurney.  In  the  autumn  of  1781  he 
removed  to  Lynn,  and  became  a  partner  in  the 
Bank  of  Gurneys,  Birkbeck,  and  Taylor.  Mr.  John 
Birkbeck  died  in  1808,  and  his  only  son,  Henry, 
married  in  1820,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jos.  Gurney 
of  the  Grove.  She  died  in  the  following  year,  and 
Mr.  Birkbeck  married  again  in  1823  Elizabeth  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Robt.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  knew  that  the  gain  in  income 
would  reconcile  his  brother  to  the  change,  but  he 
hesitated  to  insist  on  it  when  he  saw  how  much 
his  uncle  would  be  distressed  by  his  withdrawal. 

Ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  H.  Gurney 's 
place  should  be  taken  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  and 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  the  latter  removing  to  Norwich,  and 
that  Mr.  Simon  Martin's  services  should  be  rewarded 
with    a   life   partnership.     Mr.    Daniel    Gurney   re- 
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mained  all  his  life  at  Lynn,  and  a  longer  notice  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  that  branch.  He 
was  for  many  years  the  senior  partner  in  the  Norwich 
Bank,  where  his  kindly  disposition  and  courteous 
manners  endeared  him  to  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact  on  his  periodical  visits. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  to  his 
cousin  in  London  in  May,  1825,  enables  us  to  see 
how  Messrs.  Gurneys  were  prepared  to  meet  the 
financial  crisis  of  six  months  later : — 

"  Dear  Hudson, 

"  Martin  and  I  have  been  satisfactorily  engaged 
in  dissecting  that  very  curious  and,  I  imagine,  unrivalled 
document,  our  balance  book.  The  amount  in  hand,  4th 
Mo.,  9th,  and  actually  invested  appears  to  be  £3,514,600. 
The  investments  are  as  follows: —  £. 

R.  O.  G.^ — Good  bills,  purporting  no  particular 
let  down,  and  not  running  in  lines  of  danger, 
yet  probably  not  impregnable,  and  at  an 
improperly  low  rate  of  interest,  wherein  we 
are    plainly   done  out   of    our   regular  and 

natural  profits  by  R.  O.  G 2,311,000 

B.  &  Co.2 — Balance  of  account  current  formed  in 

great  part  of  R.  &  O.'s  small  bills      322,000 

1  Richardson,  Overend,  &  Gurney.  ^  Barclay  &  Co. 

N 
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Bills    discounted    at    home,   or  held    here   on  £. 

accounts  all  undoubted  126,000 

Gold,  Bank  silver,  and  box        20,000 

Investments  in  London  and  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding £120,000  advanced  on  stocks  by 
R  O.  G.,  £180,000  stocks  and  docks  of 
various  descriptions,  £80,000  on  mortgages; 
all  sound  except  small  loss  on  3J  per  cents., 
several  articles  standing  to  a  profit  ...         ...        431,335 

Good  country  securities,  in  great  part  taken 

as  investments 100,000 

Unsecured  debits,  but  wholly  unexceptionable — 

Agriculture      24,600 

Gentry 61,000 

Trade 119,000 


204,600 


£3,514,935 
Bad  and  doubtful  debts,  £10,000;  fund  corresponding  thereto. 
Magdalen  Street  fund  not  ascertained,  but  I  reckon  at 
£40,000  beyond  all  losses. 

"On  this  survey  I  think  there  is  much  cause  for 
satisfaction  on  the  whole,  especially  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  country  investments  of  the  other  banks  are  now, 
in  general,  unexceptionable. 

"I  should  say  that,  considering  the  strange  ups  and 
downs  in  the  fluxes  of  the  money  market,  we  have  gone 
about  far  enough  in  mortgages We  had,  I  think, 
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better  stop  where  we  are.  I  always  dislike  investments 
in  the  Funds,  which  I  am  satisfied  will  never  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  many-headed  and  over-sensitive  monster, 
and  I  suppose  we  may  lose  by  our  £100,000  3J  per  cents, 
bought,  as  usual  with  us,  extravagantly  dear." 

This  disastrous  year  closed  with  a  period  of 
great  distress  in  Norwich,  as  in  all  parts  of 
England,  which  distress  was  intensified  by  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  banks,  tliat  of  Messrs.  Day 
&  Son,  whose  cashier,  Mr.  Middleton,  entered  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  To  quote  from 
an  account  of  the  panic  in  the  History  of  the  Bank 
of  England  by  John  Francis  : — 

"  In  this  year  culminated  the  craze  for  speculation  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  to  satisfy  which  many  bubble  companies 
were  brought  out.  In  November  came  the  inevitable 
reaction — in  the  place  of  unbounded  credulity,  panic  and 
alarm.  The  stoppage  of  two  banks,  one  at  York  and 
another  at  Plymouth,  struck  alarm  through  the  country; 
holders  of  £5  notes  and  deposit  receipts  hurried  to  the 
Bank  to  exchange  them  for  gold.  On  the  12th  the  London 
Bank  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  &  Co.  suspended  payment,  and  as 
this  firm  acted  as  agents  for  more  than  forty  country 
banks  it  was  feared  that  many  of  those  would  also  fail. 

*  nt  *  m 
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"In  Norwich,  Messrs.  Gurney  are  said  to  have  staid 
the  plague  by  merely  placing  a  pile  of  £1  notes  upon 
the  counter." 

And  again : — 

"Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.,  by  going  beyond  their  usual 
line,  saved  many  from  ruin,  and  lost  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  through  it." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  was  summoned  to  London  by 
his  brother  early  in  November,  where  he  found 
the  "  City  in  a  state  of  great  distress  for  want  of 
money,  and  affairs  in  their  acme  of  anxiety." 
Mr.  Braithwaite  writes  in  his  Memoirs  of  J.  J. 
Gurney  : — 

"  It  was  a  time  to  put  men's  character  and  principles  to 
the  proof.  Houses  of  old  and  established  reputation 
were  giving  way;  the  weaker  ones  had  been  already 
forced  to  yield.  Credit  seemed  for  a  time  annihilated. 
Men  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust.  Each  post  brought 
the  news  of  fresh  disasters,  and  none  could  tell  whose 
turn  might  come  next.  Had  Joseph  John  Gurney  been 
the  mere  man  of  business,  his  constitutional  timidity  would 
have  ill  fitted  him  to  meet  such  a  crisis.  But  in  his 
case  the  man  of  business  was  also  the  servant  of  Christ ; 
and  they  who  witnessed  the  quiet  courage  with  which 
he  faced  the  storm,  his  whole-mindedness  to  the  occasion. 
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the  clear  and  sound  judgment  and  steady  firmness  with 
which  he  met  each  new  emergency,  and  through  all,  the 
deep  repose  of  his  own  spirit,  could  not  but  acknowledge 
the  reality  and  excellence  of  the  fruits  arising  out  of 
such  a  combination  of  character;  whilst  all  may  be 
instructed  in  recollecting  that  had  the  Christian  minister 
ceased  to  be  the  man  of  business  the  opportunity  for 
thus  illustrating  by  example  the  practical  results  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  would  have  been  lost." 

This  was,  of  course,  a  time  of  intense  anxiety 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  on  whom  was  laid  the 
heavy  burden  of  administering  the  affairs  of  his 
own  business,  and  counselling,  cheering,  and 
assisting  others.  He  was  happily  enabled  not  only 
to  pilot  his  own  vessel  in  safety  through  the 
perilous  waters,  but  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  many 
who  but  for  his  kindly  assistance,  miist  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fortunes. 

The  panic  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  H.  Gurney.  He  would  not  withdraw 
during  a  time  of  pressure.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Gurney,  26th  February,  1826  :— 

"My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  am  at  this  moment  so  driven  that  I  have 
merely   the  moment   to  acknowledge    your    letter.     The 
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appearance  of  things  was  yesterday  most  gloomy,  and  the 
anxious  faces  of  informed  persons  in  the  city  struck  me 
with  great  uneasiness,  though  there  was  nothing  specified. 
Paper  we  must  have,  and  it  can  only  be  the  change  of 
the  sort,  and  that  way  I  am  clear  the  thing  will  work, 
and  I  hope  with  somewhat  more  of  gold  and  silver  than 
we  have  lately  seen  under  the  issues  of  private  banks. 
For  our  concerns  my  earnest  wish,  if  we  get  clear  of  this 
storm,  is  to  narrow,  put  the  thing  on  a  footing,  not  to 
pay  only  by  unmeasured  extension,  but  fairly  for  work 
done.  I  estimate  probable  loss,  as  S.  M.  and  Saml.  G.  do, 
say  some  50  m.  or  60  m.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  do  all  that 
in  me  lies  to  see  the  ship  through  and  well  anchored,  but 
nothing  will  induce  me  to  go  on  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  monies  of  Norfolk,  after  necessity  shall 
have  ceased. 

"  I  bear  my  full  share  of  blame  for  having,  like  others, 
set  too  much  sail  in  my  courses,  and  expect  to  be  pulled 
back  a  little,  like  the  rest,  in  all  directions." 

Early  in  1826  the  Government  took  steps  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  panic,  but  first  they 
induced  the  Bank  of  England  to  make  advances 
upon  the  security  of  goods  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  In  Manchester  the  sum  advanced  was 
£115,490;  in  Huddersfield,  £30,300;  in  Norwich, 
£2,400.     This     small     amount    shows     that     the 
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local  Banks  were  able  to  render  all  reasonable 
assistance.  The  Government  also  proposed  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should  establish  branches  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  should  give  up 
its  exclusive  privilege  as  to  the  number  of  partners 
engaged  in  banking,  except  within  a  certain 
distance  of  London.  One  result  of  the  first  pro- 
posal was  that  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  opened  in  Queen  Street,  Norwich,  but  this  was 
attended  with  so  little  success  that  in  a  few  years 
it  was  abandoned.  The  legislature  having  approved 
the  second  proposal,  and  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  Banks  with  more  than  six  partners,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  Joint  Stock  Bank  was  opened 
in  Norwich  on  the  5th  April,  1827,  when  there 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : — 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Joint  Stock  Banking  Company. 

Trvistees : 

John  Morse,  Esq.,  John  S.  Patteson,  Esq.,  John  Wright,  Esq., 

of  London,  banker. 

Directors : 

Chairman,  E.  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Norwich ;  George 

Morse,  Esq. ;    Robert  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Post  wick ;   Hammond 

Fisk,  Esq. ;  Samuel  Bignold,  Esq. 
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London  Bankers  : 

Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Accountant :  Mr.  Thomas  Nimmo. 

This  Institution  is  founded  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  possesses  all  the  privileges  which  are 
essential  for  the  general  objects  of  banking.  Two-and- 
a-half  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  by  the  company  on 
current  balances,  and  also  upon  deposits,  without  stipulating 
that  the  money  shall  remain  for  any  specific  time.  All 
applications  on  the  affairs  of  tlie  Company  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  meet  every  Saturday 
at  the  Banking  House  in  Surrey  Street,  where  also  the 
Chairman  and  resident  Director  attend  daily. 

This  Bank  was  called  the  Stable  Bank,  part 
of  the  premises  occupied  having  been  once  a 
stable.  The  appellation  proved  more  in  accord 
with  its  topographical  than  its  financial  position, 
for  after  nine  years,  the  whole  of  its  share  capital 
having  been  lost,  the  directors  disposed  of  the 
business  to  the  East  of  England  Bank. 

In  April,  1826,  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  wrote  to 
Mr.  Birkbeck : — 

"  I  have  your  return,  Norwich  Bank.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  face  of  it  that  ought  to  be  alarming  except  the 
aggregate  amount.     I    am    one    of    those   who    do  look 
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forward  to  that  general  shrinkage  in  the  money  price  of 
all  property,  that  neither  personal  nor  real  security  can 
fairly  be  estimated  trustable  to  two-thirds  of  its  figures. 

"The  only  thing  is  that  Bankers'  accounts  are  always 
shifting.  He  is  purseholder  to  the  man  who  has  money, 
and  even  in  1821-22  somebody  had  it,  and  our  balances 
were  not  very  materially  affected.  There  was  great  pinch 
and  great  cry,  but  the  thing  did  still  move.  This,  I 
apprehend,  must  happen  again,  and  before  coming  to  a 
general  set-fast,  Government  must  step  in,  in  the  only  way 
they  can,  namely,  under  whatever  color  they  may  put  upon 
it,  in  the  issue  of  some  sort  of  paper  which  they  will  take, 
and  people  will  therefore  take  at  some  price." 

And  again,  several  months  later : — 

"  My  view  is  that  in  all  changes,  excepting  that  of  utter 
subversion  or  civil  war,  some  class  is  silently  waxing  on 
the  wane  of  others,  and  that  the  banker  holds  the  bag 
to  those  who  have  something  to  put  in  it,  and  that  for 
his  trouble  in  some  way  or  other,  he  will  be  paid,  and 
cannot  well  be  done  without." 

In  July,  1827,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  married  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Fowler. 

In  1828  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Fry  &  Son  broke. 
Sixteen  years  before  they  had  been  in  monetary 
difficulties,  but  Mrs.  Jos.  Fry's  brothers,  John  and 
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Samuel,  having  carefully  gone  through  the  accounts, 
had,  with  other  members  of  the  Gurney  family, 
rendered  such  assistance  that  it  was  hoped  they 
would  pull  through,  and  for  a  time  their  affairs 
appeared  to  have  mended,  but  they  again  suffered 
in  the  crisis  of  1825-26,  and  the  end  came  two 
years  after. 

On  9th  Dec,  1830,  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney,  then 
apparently  in  good  health,  presided  at  a  meeting 
for  founding  the  Norwich  District  Visiting  Society, 
and  on  the  Christmas  Day  following  he  died  very 
suddenly,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gurney  writes  of  his  uncle's  character : — 

"  Mild,  cheerful,  universally  benevolent,  strong  in  sense 
and  in  manly  fortitude,  his  lovely  temper  threw  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  over  every  person  and  thing  around  him." 

In  the  testimony  of  the  Norwich  Monthly 
Meeting  respecting  him,  it  is  written  : — 

"He  was  a  valuable  member,  not  only  of  our  own 
society,  but  of  the  community  at  large.  Of  his  ample 
pecuniary  resources  he  made  a  generous  use,  and  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  stewardship  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God.  It  was  not,  however,  by  pecuniary 
liberality  alone  that  he  assisted  his  neighbour,  his  counsel 
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was  always  ready  for  those  who  needed  it,  and  his  strong 
intellect,  sound  judgment,  and  large  experience  rendered 
it  of  great  use  to  many.  The  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
courtesy  are  often  as  much  prized  as  larger  sacrifices; 
in  these  acts  he  abounded.  He  was  a  man  of  a  warm 
heart  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  having  cultivated  his  mind 
by  extensive  observation,  as  well  as  by  reading,  he  was 
ever  found  to  be  a  delightful  companion  in  the  social 
circle." 

Referring  to  his  death,  the  editor  of  the  Norwich 
Mercury  wrote : — 

"  Mr.  Gurney,  in  disposition,  self-government,  benevolence 
of  intention,  and  purity  of  manners,  approached  as  nearly 
the  perfection  of  character  sought  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  it  is  probably  permitted  to  any  human  being 
to  attain.  The  Christian  principle  ruled  all  his  motives 
and  all  his  actions.  His  charity,  not  in  the  confined 
sense  of  pecuniary  donation,  but  in  that  more  enlarged 
and  true  meaning  of  the  word,  which  implies  the  love 
of  all  his  fellow-creatures,  was  boundless,  and  Providence 
having  blessed  him  with  abundance,  he  was  the  minister 
of  great  and  continued  bounty. 

"  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  adorned  by  the  useful, 
grave,  and  quiet  studies  which  are  now  understood  to 
dignify  the  intellectual  hours  of  the  Friends,  but  the 
business  of  his  existence  was  to  do  good.     In  every  public 
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endeavour  to  benefit  or  relieve  the  poor  and  needy  he 
Was  amongst  the  foremost  in  purse  and  person ;  the  scope 
of  his  private  acts  of  goodness  was  known  to  himself 
alone,  but  that  they  were  limited  only  by  the  limitations 
of  his  power  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  It  is  then 
in  no  strain  of  exaggeration  that  we  describe  his  loss  as 
a  public  misfortune,  nor  can  we  make  a  more  just  record 
of  his  worth  than  to  say  that  of  all  who  have  borne  or 
still  bear  the  venerated  name  of  Gurney,  there  is  no  one 
who  has  ennobled  it  more  by  active  virtue." 

Mr.  Gurney's  sons  having  both  died  young,  his 
sons-in-law,  Mr.  Backhouse,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Barclay,  and  Mr.  Pease,  became  the  representatives 
of  the  '^  Grove  family,"  but  could  he  have  looked 
into  the  future  and  foreseen  the  lives  of  honourable 
activity  and  usefulness  of  their  sons,  his  four  grand- 
sons, he  might  well  have  felt  that  such  careers 
did  much  to  mitigate  the  grief  of  having  no  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  name. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


Norwich  Elections— The  New  Parliament — Samuel  Gurney — 
Retirement  of  H.  Gurney — East  of  England  Bank — E.  H.  Gurnej' — 
New  Buildings  at  Keswick — Henry  Gurney. 

>^T  the  first  election  after  the  Accession  of 
William  lY.  Mr.  K.  H.  Gurney  came 
forward  as  a  candidate,  having  been  out  of 
Parliament  for  several  years.  This  election, 
in  1830,  passed  off  quietly,  and  Messrs.  Gurney  and 
Grant  were  returned  without  opposition,  but  in  the 
following  year  there  was  much  excitement  consequent 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  they  were 
opposed  by  Sir  C.  "Wetherall  and  Mr.  Sadler. 

The  Whigs  were  again  successful,  after  a  contest 
which  lasted  three  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  the  Tory  polling  booth  was  pulled  down  after  a 
sharp  fight,  and  burned.  In  September,  1831,  the 
Coronation  of  His  Majesty  was  loyally  celebrated  in 
Norwich  ;  in  addition  to  other  festivities,  a  dinner  was 
given  to  five  hundred  freemen  who  had  voted  for 
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Wetherall  and  Sadler,  while  the  electors  who  had 
supported  Gurney  and  Grant  received  each  of  them  a 
golden  sovereign. 

At  the  first  election  after  the  Eeform  Act,  Dec,  1832, 
the  Tories  won  both  the  seats,  Lord  Stormont  and  Sir 
J.  Scarlett  defeating  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Ker.  Gross 
bribery  prevailed,  and  a  committee  of  enquiry  was  at 
once  appointed,  meetings  were  held,  and  subscriptions 
collected  from  house  to  house  in  support  of  a  petition 
to  Parliament  against  the  sitting  members.  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
declared  the  members  duly  elected,  a  decision  which 
was  received  with  great  surprise  in  the  city.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  wrote  in  his  diary  : — 

NORWICH  MORALE  AND  PHYSIQUE. 

"  Of  right  withheld  and  of  committed  wrong, 
Their  evening,  morning,  everlasting  song ; 
Whilst  the  cold  east,  through  never  varying  years, 
Salts  their  lank  mazards  with  condensing  tears ; 
And  each  man  groans  and  vilipends  and  roars, 
From  shrinking  entrails  and  contracting  pores." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Gurney  did  not  again  seek  the  suffrages 
of  the  free  and  independent  electors.  At  this  election 
in  1832,  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  rode  for  his  cousin  with 
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much  Mat^  being  a  good  figure.  This  ^^ riding"  or 
**  chairing,"  when  the  candidate  was  borne  through 
the  streets,  standing  on  a  small  platform  in  front  of  a 
chair  highly  decorated  with  party  colours,  was  a 
proceeding  requiring  considerable  nerve,  and,  to  be 
successful,  much  courtly  grace.^  There  were  sixteen 
bearers,  four  to  each  of  the  four  poles,  and  at  each 
hundred  yards  or  so  after  a  caution  to  the  rider  to 
grasp  the  handle  at  the  top  of  the  chair,  he  was  thrown 
upwards  some  three  or  four  times  to  the  full  reach  of 
the  bearers'  arms.  The  rider  was  in  uniform  if 
entitled  to  wear  one ;  if  not,  in  court  dress,  and  his 
time  between  these  elevations  was  fully  employed  in 
acknowledging  the  smiles,  applause,  and  cheers  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  sat  at  the  windows,  and  of 
the  crowds  around. 

Since  the  election  in  1847  this  pageantry  has  ceased 
to  be  shown,  and  other  picturesque  spectacles  which 
were   associated   with  such   contests   have   also  dis- 

1  Horace  Walpole  tells  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  been 
rebuked  by  his  Aunt  Hamond  for  sitting  instead  of  standing  when  he 
was  chaired  at  Lynn.  Sir  Eobert  Walpole's  sister,  Susan,  was  married 
to  Anthony  Hamond,  Esq.,  who  had  a  seat  at  South  Wooton.  This 
house  was  pulled  down  by  her  eldest  son  on  his  removing  to 
Westacie, 
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appeared.  The  stalwart  men  carrying  the  hourly 
record  of  the  poll  on  a  standard,  preceded  by  the 
party  band  playing  enlivening  strains;  the  commotion 
when  the  blues  and  whites  met  an  oiange  and  purple 
band;  the  procession  of  mounted  gentlemen  headed 
by  the  leader  of  the  party;  the  free  fights  of 
partizans  and  the  horseplay  in  the  crowd,  so  amusing 
to  spectators;  have  all  been  given  up.  In  those  times 
long  prices  were  paid  for  windows  in  the  Market 
Place,  whence  could  be  viewed  the  Tory  polling  booth 
at  one  end  and  the  Whig  booth  at  the  other ;  the 
supporters  of  the  candidates  wearing  their  colours  and 
prepared  to  fight  in  their  support ;  the  posse  men  with 
green  rosettes  to  denote  neutrality,  separating  the  com- 
batants, and  keeping  the  peace  as  long  as  they  were 
sober  enough  to  do  so,  then  joining  in  a  promiscuous 
fight;  excitement  being  kept  up  all  the  time  by 
periodical  announcements  of  the  poll.  Well  may  the 
older  citizens  say,  "those  were  something  like  elections." 
In  these  degenerate  days  bands  are  illegal,  the 
poll  is  declared  after  midnight,  and  during  the  hours 
of  polling  one  only  sees  some  half  score  individuals 
forming  a  queue  at  the  door  of  a  board  school,  under 
the  direction  of  a  prosaic  policeman. 
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Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  did  not  seek  re-election  after 
the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill.  At  first  he  appears 
to  have  contemplated  retiring  for  a  time  only,  but 
he  soon  saw  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  was 
not  the  place  for  him.  After  the  General  Election  of 
1831,  he  wrote : — 

"  I  greatly  doubt  the  competency  of  the  last  Parliament 
to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  it  disfranchising  those  who  sent 
them  there  only  for  ordinary  transactions.  But  it  has 
now  been  put  to  the  people.  The  right  is  with  them  to 
change  their  institutions,  and  they  have  given  their  verdict 
almost  unanimously  for  reform,  sacrificers  and  sacrificed. 
Peel's  Bill  has  done  it,  but  the  change  at  the  bottom  has 
been  in  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
last  strife  was  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The  King  and 
the  Parliament  have  changed  places,  and  he  was  the  last 
who  exercised  the  kingly  power. 

"The  Parliament  used,  like  that  of  the  kings  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  to  register  or  dispute  the  king's  edicts,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  men  elected  by  the  corporations  or 
nominated  for  the  burgage  tenure  boroughs,  satisfied  the 
people ;  they  gave  or  withheld  their  consent.  But  now 
the  origination  and  powers  of  Government  being  in  the 
Parliament,  and  the  king  giving  his  name  under  their 
pleasure  and  registering  their  edicts,  or  turning  them  aside 
even  as  he  can ;  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  a  body 
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of  men  named  by  nobody  knows  whom,  but  if  they  are 
to  be  elected  governors,  will  have  a  voice  in  the  choosing 
them.  Practically  under  this  Bill  the  franchises  of  the 
decayed  castles  of  England  are  transferred  to  the  Bed  of 
Coal.  The  manufacturing,  and  mining,  and  railroad,  and 
canal  men,  will  return  people  of  their  own.  The  great 
lords  will  preserve  their  nominations  by  the  influence  of 
surface,  and  the  counties,  divided,  will  be  fought  by 
chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  great  merchants 
who  used  to  go  to  the  Boroughs,  and  who  bring  the  powers 
of  money  to  bear  on  their  purchased  and  limited  squiralties. 
The  Colonies  and  the  profession  lose  immediate  power  of 
access  to  Parliament,  and  adjustment  equitable  or  in- 
equitable will  force  itself  on.  If  peaceably,  well;  if 
otherwise,  all  noiv  well  will  be  destroyed.  Parliamentary 
reform  matters  little,  but  the  cry  for  economical  reform  may 
create  ruin,  which  will  leave  little  to  economize  on.  The 
root  lies  in  the  money  ;  more  to  pay  than  means  of  payment 
without  grinding  the  poor  or  making  bankrupt  the  dealer." 

And  in  his  diary  are  the  following  lines : — 

"  When  kings  were  in  virility. 
Servility  and  ability 

Alternate  gave  the  law ; 
But  now  from  mobs  recruited, 
The  mastery  is  disputed 

Betwixt  bribery  and  jaw." 


«     *         IS 
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When,  in  consequence  of  the  sad  death  of 
Mr.  Ives,  Messrs.  Tompson  &  Barclay  determined 
about  this  time  to  give  up  their  Bank,  Messrs. 
Gurneys  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business,  but 
three  of  the  clerks  were  engaged  by  the  manager  of 
the  Joint  Stock  Bank  in  Surrey  Street ;  one  of  them, 
however,  Mr.  Sheldrake,  transferred  his  services  to 
Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.,  in  January,  1838.  He  was 
the  first  Tory  ever  allowed  on  the  staff  of  the 
I^orwich  Bank,  and  he  was  not  engaged  until  he  had 
given  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  would  consider 
party  secrets  as  inviolable  as  bank  secrets,  and  that 
no  whisper  of  Whig  gossip  which  he  might  overhear, 
should  ever  be  retailed  to  his  political  friends. 

In  the  banking  licenses  for  1832  the  name  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney  was  substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney.  The  firm  was  now  Gurneys,  Birkbeck,  & 
Martin  ;  but  though  a  partner  for  nearly  forty  years, 
the  history  of  Mr.  S.  Gurney's  business  life  does  not 
belong  to  Norwich,  but  to  Lombard  Street,  where  his 
was    a    well-known    figure.^     From    Mrs.    Geldart's 

*  Both  Mr.  S.  Gurney  aud  Mr.  H.  Gurney  are  represented  in  City 
Characters  drawn  and  etched  by  Richard  Diyhton,  and  published  at 
about  this  time. 

0  2 
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Memorials  of  Samuel  Gurney  and  Mr.  Hare's  Gurneys 
of  Earlham^  we  may  learn  much  of  his  benevolence  and 
active  philanthropy,  of  the  charm  of  his  home  life, 
of  the  princely  gifts  with  which  he  aided  the  charities 
in  which  he  took  special  interest,  and  of  his  willing- 
ness to  give  his  time  as  well  as  his  money,  that  he 
might  assist  those  who  sought  his  counsel.  We  read 
in  the  letters  of  his  relatives  how  helpful  he  was  to 
all,  how  beloved  of  all ;  their  friend,  their  counsellor, 
and  their  comforter.  His  calmness  amidst  the  daily 
anxieties  of  his  vast  business  was  remarkable,  and 
the  consistency  of  his  Christian  practice  with  the 
faith  which  he  professed  was  known  of  all  men. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Tacey  said,  speaking  of  him  as  a 
man  of  business : — '*  He  is  the  only  man  I  have 
seen  who  has  passed  through  the  burning  fiery 
furnace  without  the  smell  of  it  in  some  way  hanging 
about  his  garments."  ^  His  shrewd  judgment  was 
apparent  in  the  evidence  he  gave  before  several 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  financial 
matters,  while  his  strong  good  sense  was  at  the 
service  of  those  who   managed  the  affairs  of  many 

'  Ourneyi  of  Earlham, 
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excellent  societies.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Gurney's  life  was  his  cheerfulness,  his  refusal 
to  anticipate  troubles.  On  one  occasion,  after  trying 
to  allay  the  solicitude — the  needless  solicitude  as  he 
believed — of  his  cousin,  who  feared  some  losses,  he 
concludes: — ^^ Anyhow,  I  hope  we  shall  endeavour 
contentedly  to  take  what  may  fall  to  our  lot,  and  not 
tarnish  the  pleasure  of  our  present  prosperity  with 
unpleasant  ideas  of  the  future." 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  his  geniality  nor  of 
his  business  activity.     His  life  seems  to  say  to  all : — 

"  Ample  to  the  day  is  the  day's  evil. 
Buckle  to  thy  work,  and  the  day's  work 
Shall  drive  thy  clouds  away." 

And  in  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney's  day's  work  were 
included  not  only  the  claims  of  his  business,  but  the 
claims  of  his  philanthropy  and  his  religion. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney's  withdrawal  from  the  Bank 
was  synchronous  with  his  retirement  from  Parliament. 
In  September,  1832,  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  am  now  at  57  in  a  new  position.  In  London  I  had 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  always  gave  the  semblance 
of  a  daily  business,  and  when  here,  though  not  in  the 
actual  transactions  of  the  Bank,  yet  I  had  a  reason  to  go 
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backwards  and  forwards  there.  But  I  shall  not  be 
returned  to  the  next  Parliament,  and  as  my  arrangements 
with  R.  H.  G.,  which  called  on  me  for  a  certain  general  view 
to  the  system  of  the  Bank  have  now  ceased,  I  must,  if 
I  can,  systematize  my  own  occupations,  so  that  I  may  not 
totally  lose  and  idle  away  the  remnant  of  my  existence." 

One  of  the  tasks  which  Mr.  H.  Gumey  set  himself 
was  the  arrangement  of  some  of  his  notes  with  a  view 
to  their  publication,  but  though  he  often  referred  to 
his  intention  to  do  this  he  appears  to  have  lacked  the 
strength  of  will  to  translate  these  good  resolutions 
into  action.  While  his  diaries  record  the  daily  events 
of  his  life,  these  note  books  contain  his  ^ thoughts, 
compositions,  and  notices,"  accounts  of  his  journeys, 
chronicles  of  archaeological  discoveries,  comments  on 
books,  and  memoranda  of  matters  connected  with  the 
Bank  and  the  affairs  of  his  own  family,  the  latter 
being  written  in  Greek  characters  :  it  was  also  his 
habit  to  use  the  same  letters  when  endorsing  on  his 
cheques  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given,  thus : 

Troop  Oivy^  ypear  KoaT9  avh  j3Xai/«'eT?. 

He  wrote  of  these  note  books : — 

"  They  are  reflections  of  my  mind,  my  habits  of  thought, 
and  of  the  scenes  and  passages  in  which  my  successive 
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positions  through  life,  and  engagements  consequent,  have 
thrown  me.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  one  who 
did  nothing,  but  thought  much." 

In  1834  a  piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  Mr.  R. 
H.  Gurney,  on  which  was  inscribed  : — 

"  Presented  by  voluntary  subscription,  raised  by  upwards 
of  1200  citizens  of  Norwich,  chiefly  of  the  operative 
classes,  to  R.  H.  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Hethersett,  in  testimony 
of  their  regard  for  his  universal  benevolence  and  sincerity 
in  upholding  the  just  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  their 
admiration  of  his  inflexible  advocacy  in  the  Senate  to 
obtain  for  his  country  a  salutary  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

Although  Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney  did  not  again  seek 
to  represent  Norwich  in  Parliament,  he  contested 
East  Norfolk  in  1835  in  the  Whig  interest,  but  was 
defeated. 

Among  the  many  new  joint  stock  banks  estab- 
lished in  England  in  this  prosperous  year  was 
the  East  of  England  Commercial  Bank,  the  pro- 
spectus of  which  was  issued  in  December,  1835. 
After  claiming  that  the  experience  of  nine  years  had 
fully  established  the  claims  of  joint  stock  banking 
to   the    entire    confidence    of    the    community,    the 
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promoters  announced  their  intention  to  open  banks 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  new  company  to  have  a 
subscribed  capital  of  £500,000  in  shares  of  «£20  each, 
of  which  half  was  to  be  paid  up.  The  want  of 
success  of  the  Norfolk  Joint  Stock  Bank  was  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that  company. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was 
held  on  the  22nd  December,  1835,  the  Mayor  of 
Norwich,  William  Moore,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
first  directors  were: — William  Moore,  Esq.,  Norwich; 
Ambrose  H.  Steward,  Esq.,  Ipswich;  Sir  Eaton 
Travers,  Bungay;  Timothy  Steward,  Esq.,  Norwich; 
W.  M.  Seppings,  Esq.,  Norwich;  Jeremiah  Head, 
Esq.,  Ipswich;  Charles  Steward,  Esq.,  Blundeston, 
and  John  Kinger,  Esq.,  Tuttington. 

The  law  which  exempted  from  stamp  duty  cheques 
drawn  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  banker's  place  of 
residence,  induced  Messrs.  Gurneys  to  open  many 
agencies  in  the  interest  of  their  customers.  At 
this  time  there  were  three  only  connected  with 
Norwich,  viz.,  Attleborough,  Dereham,  and  North 
Walsham. 

In  My  Life^  by  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  published  a  few 
years  since,  there  is  an  account  of  the  artist's  visit 
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about  this  time  to  Thick  thorn,  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney : — 

*' Among  those  gentlemen  who  sent  for  me  to  paint 
their  cattle  and  stock  was  Mr.  Richard  Gurney,  a  Norwich 
banker,  whose  seat  was  situated  about  four  miles  from 
the  town.  He  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  annual 
local  cattle  show,  with  a  Scotch  two-year  old,  and  it  was 
of  this  animal  that  he  wished  to  have  the  portrait.  He 
was  a  magnificent  ox,  very  fine  in  form  and  fat,  and 
directly  I  saw  him  I  felt  certain  that  I  should  be  able 
to  make  an  effective  picture  of  him. 

«  «  «  «  4f  ♦ 

"  Mr.  Gurney  asked  me  to  drive  with  him  into  Norwich, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  do,  but  we  went  in  an  open  trap, 
and  the  wind  was  so  bleak  and  cold  that  I  did  wish  I  had 
no  nose  !  Mr.  Gurney  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  and  said 
it  was  usually  so  in  December  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
As  we  approached  the  town  he  pulled  up  at  the  gate  of 
a  cottage  where  an  old  man  was  working  in  the  garden, 
and  he  called  out  to  him  : — 

" '  Well  Ned,  how  are  you  ? ' 

"'.Pretty  well,  sir,  thankee,'  was  the  reply,  'but  not  so 
active  as  once.' 

"'Very  likely,  I  suppose,  but  you  can  get  about  your 
garden  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  I  can  do  that,  thanks  for  your  kindness.* 
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"  Then  throwing  him  a  piece  of  money,  Mr.  Gurney  said, 
'  All  right,  Ned,  good  afternoon/  and  drove  on. 

"  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  man. 

"  *  How  should  I  ? ' 

" '  You  know  him  by  name,  I  dare  say.' 

" '  What  is  he  then,  said  I  ? ' 

"  '  Why  that  is  Ned  Painter,  the  once  famous  prize-fighter 
I  often  backed  him,  and  hardly  ever  lost  my  money.  But 
he  fell  into  a  disabled  state  after  a  time,  so  that  having  an 
interest  in  him,  I  put  him  into  that  cottage  of  mine,  and 
I  allow  him  a  pension.  He  is  now  a  very  steady  man,  and 
deserves  helping.' 

"We  soon  reached  the  town,  and  went  to  the  Bank, 
where  Mr.  Gurney  introduced  me  to  the  principals,  which 
did  not  interest  me  much.  But  one  thing  did,  and  that 
was  a  half  length  portrait  by  John  Opie,  which  hung  over 
the  door.  A  very  fine  one,  a  beautiful  tone,  although 
cobwebbed  and  dirty.  I  thought  it  of  a  very  superior 
class  and  quality,  and  said,  '  Why  I  would  cover  its  value 
three  times  over  with  my  own  works  to  be  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  that  painting.'  ^ 

•  *♦»♦♦ 

"  Mr.  Gurney  I  frequently  met  in  after  years  at  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Marylebone 
Club." 

*  The  portrait  of  Simon  Martin  mentioned  iu  Chapter  VH. 
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In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  served  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff.  In  1837  he  was  engaged  in 
erecting  new  buildings  at  Keswick,  additions  to  the 
house  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence,  and  which 
was  situated  on  high  ground  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Old  Hall.  The  construction  of  his  mansion  there 
proves  that  with  all  his  accomplishments  he  knew 
but  little  that  was  of  value  to  him  of  domestic 
architecture.     Concerning  these  buildings  he  wrote: — 

"  If  fools  build  houses,  wise  men  live  in  them. 
Building  is  excellent  benevolence, 
And  wealth  foreshortened  in  its  penitence 
Should  find  its  comfort  in  its  charity, 
Which  throws  its  benefits  to  after  times, 
And  shrinking  from  its  own  unworthiness 
Erects  its  temples  for  the  worshipful." 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney 's  couplet  on  Chantrey's  wood- 
cocks is  well  known.  In  his  note  book  there  is  a 
story  of  the  great  sculptor,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  : — 

"  A  widow  went  to  Chantrey.  She  said  she  wished  a 
monument  for  her  husband,  and  a  design  comprehending 
his  statue  with  the  statues  of  Religion  and  Charity. 
Chantrey  said  it  would  be  an  expensive  monument,  but 
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he  would  give  her  a   design.     He  brought  it.     She  said 
she  thought  her  husband's  statue  would  be  enousfh,  and 
that   Charity  and  Religion  might   be  omitted.      He   then 
brought  her  another  design,  having  only  a  statue  of  the 
defunct.     The  widow  said  she  had  turned  the  matter  in 
her   mind,   and   thought    that    a    simple   tablet   with   an 
inscription  would  be  suflScient. 
"  Religion  and  charity  quickly  were  lost 
When  the  widow  had  pondered  on  what  they  would  cost, 
And  the  sculptor's  design  once  contented  to  garble. 
She  could  see  little  good  in  a  husband  of  marble." 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  must  have  inherited  his  love 
for  turning  everything  into  verse  from  his  ancestor, 
Henry  Gurney,  who  found  even  in  Euclid^s  Propositions 
a  subject  for  his  muse.  This  Henry  Gurney,  who  was 
so  noteworthy  a  man  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
depart  a  little  from  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  give  a 
short  account  of  him,  died  in  1615.  His  Common- 
place Book  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  from  this 
work  Mi\  D.  Gurney  gives  abundant  quotations  in  the 
Records  of  the  House  of  Gournay.  He  married,  Helen, 
the  daughter  of  John  Blennerhasset,  and  had  a  large 
family.  The  Gurneys  of  Keswick  were  descended  from 
Francis,  the  sixth  son.  With  a  family  of  twelve  it 
was   necessary   that    the    younger    sons    should    be 
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apprenticed  to  merchants,  the  advisability  of  which 
he  thus  enforces: — 

"  If  thou  hast  children  and  canst  leave  them  neither 
welth  nor  lands, 
Then  leave  them  honest  trads  or  arts,  to  live  by  witt 
or  hands." 

and  the  indentures  of  Bassingborne  Gurney,  the 
fourth  son,  are  still  extant.  Henry  Gurney  was  an 
erudite  man  and  possessed  what  was  in  those  days  a 
good  collection  of  books.     Mr.  D.  Gurney  says  : — 

"Amongst  other  peculiar  conceits  oi*  Henry  Gurney  he 
composed  rather  more  than  a  hundred  proverbs  in  English 
verse,  the  majority  of  them  translations  of  others  in  Latin; 
most  of  which  I  think  were  nevertheless  his  own.  Some 
of  these  proverbs  have  much  merit  and  originality,  and  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  insert  them  among  the 
extracts  from  his  register.  At  all  events,  they  are  charac- 
teristic, although  they  may  not  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
a  modern  Epictetus." 

He  himself  tells  us  why  he  preferred  English  verse 
to  Latin :  — 

"  When  Latyne  doth  but  only  tyme 
Observe,  and  not  the  meeter, 
The  English,  using  tyme  and  ryme, 
Must  harder  be  and  sweeter.'* 
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A  selection  from  these  proverbs  will  shew  their 
character : — 

"  To  frame  thy  jestuyre  spech  and  cheare,  as  tyme  and  place 
do  fitt, 
May  favor  winn  and  not  impeach  thy  gravity  or  witt." 

"  A  trifle  from  a  p'fect  ffrend  that  spareth  what  he  can, 
Is   of   more   valine   than   a   perle,  give   from   a  v^elthy 
man." 

"  If  thou  dost  trust  but  whom  thou  knows  the  less  will  be 
thy  danger, 
In  him  thou  may  foresee  the  worst,  so  canst  thou  not  in 
straunger." 

"Contend  not  in  a  doubtful!  case  whilst  wrath  doth  the 
possess, 
For  by  how  much  thy  wrath  is  more,  so  much  is  judgment 
less." 

"  Think  not  that  dreames  do  warninge  give  of   matters 
which  insue, 
But  only  doe  record  conceits  which  dayly  thoughts  did 
brue.'* 

He  took  to  versifying  to  amuse  his  solitary  estate, 
partly  made  so  from  his  deafness,  but  his  poetry  was 
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not   appreciated   by  his   family.      He  appears  to  be 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  following  lines  : — 
"  Such  poems  as  to  please  them  he  did  write, 
And  strangers  do  even  very  much  applaud, 
They  rather  will  not  once  admitt  to  sight." 

He  complains  also  that  his  wife  was  not  respectful, 
that  she  thwarted  ^*  his  echo  devise  in  husbandry  or 
buildiuge."  Nevertheless  she  always  imputed  the 
fault  to  him  when  anything  went  wrong.  She  kept 
the  money  bags,  and  though  he  was  very  careful,  con- 
stantly accused  him  of  waste ;  and  when  he  went  to 
her  with  applications  for  money  for  necessary  expenses : 
"  Although  she  doth  not  flatlye  them  denye. 
Yet  payes  them  not  without  some  cross  reply." 

Evidently  the  grey  mare  was  the  better  horse.     He 
admits    that   his   spouse   was   virtuous   and   a   good 
manager  : — 
"  Though  chast  she  be  and  huswife  greate  withall, 
And  doth  suffice  for  favour,  witt,  and  birth, 
Yet  otherwise  like  wormewood  or  an  awle. 
Do  make  the  rest  to  be  of  little  worth. 
For  greater  grief  the  worlde  cannot  afForde, 
Then  wives'  contempt  in  gesture,  deede,  and  woorde ; 
Most  rare  it  is  for  man  a  wife  to  finde, 
That  every  wey  shall  well  co'tent  his  minde." 
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He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  as  shown  by  much 
of  his  poetry,  his  serious  verses  being  some  of  his 
best. 

Henry  Gurney's  son,  Edmund,  matriculated  at 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  in  1594,  and  was  elected 
Norfolk  Fellow  of  Corpus  in  1601.  He  was  after- 
wards rector  of  Harpley,  and  his  writings  shew  that 
he  was  inclined  to  Puritanism.  Fuller,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  him  at  Cambridge,  says 
in  his  Worthies  of  England^  that  he  was  an  excellent 
scholar, 

"  Who  could  be  humourous  and  would  be  serious  as  he 
was  himself  disposed ;  his  humiours  were  never  prophane 
towards  God,  or  injurious  towards  his  neighbours;  which 
premised,  none  have  cause  to  be  displeased,  if  in  his 
fancies  he  pleased  himself. 

*♦♦♦»* 

"He  was  born  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  Norfolk. 
His  book  against  Transubstantiation,  and  another  on 
the  Second  Commandment,  are  learnedly  and  judiciously 
written.     He  died  in  the  beginning  of  our  Civil  Wars." 
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J.   H.   Gurney— H.   Birkbeck,   Jun. — Death  of   Simon    Martin — 
J.  H.  Gurney  a  Partner— The  Squire  of  Stoke  Holy  Cross. 

HEN  he  entered  the  Bank  in  1836,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Gurney  had  already  given  evidence  of 
his  love  for  natural  history  and  of  his  ardour 
in  the  study  of   ornithology,   a  branch   of 
science  in  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished. 

In  the  year  following,  1837,  his  father,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gurney  started  on  a  long  ministering  tour  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  on  which  he  was  absent  three 
years,  his  second  wife  having  died  about  two  years 
earlier. 

Before  setting  out  he  had  made  arrangements  with 
his  partners,  by  which  he  gave  up  one-third  of  his 
share  of  the  profits  to  those  who  stayed  at  home  to  do 
the  work,  and  he  could  write :  — 

"  My  partners  have  been  very  kind  and  considerate,  and 
the  arrangement  is  made  from  my  own  sense  of  propriety 
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and  duty.  I  have  looked  closely  at  the  question  of  relin- 
quishing a  considerable  proportion  of  my  income,  which,  had 
I  continued  at  home,  might  have  been  expended  for  the 
good  of  others ;  but  it  is  done  in  apprehended  obedience  to 
a  higher  call." 

On  his  return  to  Earlham  after  his  labours  he 
found  that  there  had  been  '^an  easy  and  comforting 
development  of  things  at  the  Bank,"  and  he  added, 
^'Notwithstanding  all  sacrifices  I  have  been  singularly 
blessed  during  my  absence,  in  temporals.'' 

The  year  1839  saw  the  commencement  of  one 
long  and  active  business  life  and  the  close  of  another, 
for  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  H. 
Birkbeck,  jun.,  entered  the  Bank,  and  in  the  same 
month  died  Mr.  Simon  Martin,  who,  first  as  con- 
fidential clerk  and  then  as  partner,  had  devoted  so 
much  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  Bank.  In 
1836  he  attended  as  a  witness  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence  he  gave  on  that  occasion,  upon 
which  he  was  much  complimented,  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  banking  line  for 
forty-six  years,  and  was  for  many  years  in  a 
leading    banking    house    in    London.      Of    Mr.    S. 
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Martin's  sons,  two  were  in  the  Norwich  Bank  and 
a  grandson  who  bore  the  same  name.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart,  wrote  memoirs  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Gurney  and  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  and  published 
many  other  works,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  lately  deceased,  was  the  well-known 
authoress  of  many  historical  romances. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Birkbeck  from  St.  James's  Square 
in  1837,  Mr.  H.  Gurney  repeats  a  story  which  shows 
that  Mr.  Martin  was  then  not  unknown  in  London : — 

"  I  was  told  a  history,  which  amused  me,  by  a  man  at 
this  end  of  the  town,  who  would  not  tell  me  from  whom 
he  had  it,  viz.,  that  the  Norwich  Bank  had  taken  alarm, 
and  Simon  Martin  had  been  up,  that  he  had  gone  over 
all  O.  G.'s  bills,  and  had  been  staying  in  London  to  back 
up  Samuel  G.  in  his  refusals,  which  he  alone  would  not 
have  had  nerve  for,  that  he  remained  at  O.  G.'s  in 
Lombard  Street  for  several  days,  and  looked  like  a  sheriff's 
officer  placed  on  the  premises.     Tell  our  friend  Simon  this." 

About  two  months  after  his  death  a  notice  appeared 
in  the  Norwich  Mercury  : — 


"  It  comports  neither  with  our  feelings  nor  our  avocation 
to  allow   distinguished   fellow  citizens   to   drop   into   the 
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grave  without  the  tribute  of  respect  which,  while  it 
belongs  to  public  and  private  estimation,  is  also  among  the 
purest  rewards  of  upright  deportment.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  friend  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  very  wide  circle  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  business  and  regard,  circumstances  denied  us 
the  mournful  satisfaction  of  recording  his  many  virtues. 
The  memory  of  them,  however,  is  renewed  by  the 
following  notice,  which  we  find  in  the  GircuLar  to  BankevSy 
a  paper  of  general  reception  amongst  the  capitalists  of 
the  country." 

A  lengthy  extract  from  the  Circular  to  Bankers 
15th  March,  1839,  is  theii  given,  in  which  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  late  Simon  Martin  of 
Norwich  was 

"  The  highest  banking  authority  that  ever  appeared  in 

England a   man   who   understood   more  about 

public  and  private  credit,  who  possessed  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  Bills,  Banks,  and  all  things 
which  influence  money  and  circulation  on  the  large 
scale  of  operation,  than  any  other  individual.  In  the 
combined  and  comprehensive  sense  this  was  his  just 
professional  character ;  many  might  understand  peculiar 
matters  in  their  own  local  spheres  of  action  better,  but 
none  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his  range,  the 
clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  promptitude  with  which 
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in  trying  and  difficult  cases  he  brought  his  energy  and 
power  to  bear  with  prompt  efficacy  for  the  advantages  of 
all  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation. 

****** 
"To  this  we  must  now,"  continues  the  editor  of  The 
Mercury f  "  add  our  testimony,  and  we  shall  be  confirmed 
by  the  universal  opinion  of  the  district  that  there  are  few 
men  whose  loss  will  be  more  felt  by  the  many  who 
resorted  to  him  for  counsel  in  their  private  afiairs,  and 
by  the  still  greater  numbers  who  had  recourse  to  his 
kindness  in  the  hour  of  their  distress.  Unbounded 
confidence  was  reposed  in  his  knowledge  of  business  and 
uprightness  by  the  one  class — the  appeal  of  the  other  was 
never  made  in  vain.  His  charity  was  unostentatious, 
silent,  ready,  and  extensive.  His  power  of  usefulness  was 
therefore  by  position,  by  intelligence,  and  by  temper  large 
and  comprehensive,  and  he  employed  it  with  goodness  of 
heart,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  and  with  an  all 
embracing  liberality.  The  commendation  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  writer  of  the  Bankers'  Circular  was  earned 
by  the  devotion  of  a  life  to  the  monetary  concerns  of  the 
commerce  of  the  empire,  and  if  few  understood  them  so 
well,  no  one  acquitted  himself  of  a  trust  so  vast  as  that 
which  devolved  upon  him,  with  integrity  more  dignified. 
The  editor  of  the  journal  knew  him  long  and  intimately, 
and  it  is  in  the  sincerest  spirit  of  justice  that  he  thus 
endeavours  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  amiable  a  man." 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1840,  Mr.  John  Henry 
Gurney  became  a  partner  in  the  Bank,  and  soon 
after  he  married  Miss  Gurney  of  Thiekthorn.  He 
lived  first  at  Easton  and  then  at  Catton,  his 
estate  at  which  latter  place  he  afterwards  sold 
to  Mr.  S.  Gurney  Buxton.  Though  at  one  time 
so  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  the  city 
and  so  bountiful  in  his  support  of  its  charitable 
institutions,  he  is,  perhaps,  best  remembered  in  these 
days  for  the  pre-eminent  part  he  took  in  securing 
the  collection  of  birds  which  enriches  the  Norwich 
Museum,  to  which  he  gave  his  first  present  when  nine 
years  old. 

In  a  memoir  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists* 
Society  mention  is  made  of  his  work  at  the 
Museum: — 

"  In  these  early  years  he  was  associated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Museum  with  William  Kirby,  Bishop  Stanley, 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Richard  Lubbock,  Dawson  Turner, 
and  others,  and  in  1849  was  first  elected  president  in 
succession  to  Dean  Pellew ;  in  1869,  however,  he  was 
elected  permanent  president,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death.     In  November,  1861,  Mr.  Gurney 's  portrait  by 
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Sii-  Francis  Grant,  obtained  by  subscription  among  his 
friends,  was  placed  in  the  British  Bird  Room  of  the 
Museum,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  that 
institution.  This  interest  in  the  Norwich  Museum  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last,  and  much  of  his  leisure  time 
was  spent  there  in  the  study  of  the  extensive  collections 
with  which  he  had  enriched  it  by  means  of  collectors 
abroad  and  his  personal  influence  with  other  ornithologists 
both  in  Europe  and  America;  and  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Museum  show  that,  although  of  late  years  such 
additions,  owing  to  the  completeness  of  the  collections, 
were  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  scarce  a  year 
passed  without  his  energy  being  rewarded  by  the 
acquisition  of  some  new  species." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  had  at  one  time  a  large  collection 
of  live  birds  of  prey,  he  was  also  the  introducer 
into  Norfolk  of  the  Japanese  pheasant. 

Mr.  Edmund  Backhouse,  for  many  years  the 
senior  partner  in  the  Darlington  Bank,  resided  at 
this  time  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  with  his 
relatives  at  The  Grove,  spending  his  time  at  the 
Norwich  Bank.^ 

1  In  the  very  comprehensive  and  profusely-illustrated  history  of 
North  of  England  Bankers  by  Mr.  Maberly  Phillips  there  is  a  full 
account  of  the  Darlington  Bank  and  the  Backhouse  family. 
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The  widow  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gurney  of  The  Grove 
died  in  February,  1841. 

In  October,  1841,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  was  married 
at  Darlington  to  Miss  Eliza  Kirkbride  of  Bridesbury 
near  Philadelphia,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  friends, 
the  Backhouses,  and  two  years  later  his  daughter, 
Anna,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Church  Backhouse 
of  Darlington. 

After  his  third  marriage  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  was 
seen  but  little  of  at  the  Bank,  as  during  the  few  years 
of  his  life  which  remained  to  him  he  was  much 
occupied  in  fulfilling  religious  engagements  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  visiting  Friends  in  England. 

On  attaining  his  majority  in  1842,  Mr.  H. 
Birkbeck,  junr.,  came  into  possession  of  the  Estate 
at  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  devised  to  him  by  his  grand- 
father, Mr.  Joseph  Gurney,  on  which  he  built  the 
mansion  in  which  he  resided  for  so  many  years. 
Mr.  Joseph  Gurney  also  left  to  his  grandson  a 
partnership  share  in  the  Bank,  but  his  name  was 
not  in  the  licenses  until  1847.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  jun., 
when  quite  young,  took  his  part  in  the  public  life 
of  the  city,  and  he  was  very  active  in  his  support 
of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  contest  in  1847,  when 
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he  rode  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  gentlemen  in  Mr. 
Pefco's  chairing  procession,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  sen.,  being 
one  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Morton.)  Peto's  nominators. 
This  early  association  with  a  parliamentary  contest 
was  followed  by  a  life  of  keen  interest  in  party 
politics,  and  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck  took  an  active  part 
in  most  of  the  elections  for  the  city  and  county; 
but  in  this  warm  espousal  of  the  Liberal  cause 
he  seemed  never  to  make  an  enemy,  his  sincerity 
and  straightforwardness  were  recognised  by  all, 
and  no  traces  of  ill  feeling  remained  when  the 
fight  was  over.  Of  the  warm  and  life-long 
friends,  whose  attachment  he  reciprocated,  very  many 
were  to  be  found  among  his  political  opponents. 
His  success  in  presiding  over  public  meetings  was 
often  remarked ;  his  clear  voice,  his  good  humour, 
and  his  tact  standing  him  in  good  stead  on  these 
trying  occasions. 

Full  of  practical  wisdom,  his  advice  was  sought 
as  years  advanced,  on  many  occasions,  and  by  many 
persons  beyond  those  who  asked  counsel  from  him 
as  their  banker. 

In  the  management  of  his  estate  at  Stoke  Holy 
Cross,  which   was  nearly  doubled  in  extent  during 
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his  possession,  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck  displayed  his  talent 
for  landscape  gardening,  and  his  knowledge  of 
arboriculture. 

No  man  in  the  neighbourhood  enjoyed  greater 
respect  and  popularity,  and  very  many  are  the  stories 
still  related  to  illustrate  the  kindly  relations  existing 
between  the  late  squire  of  Stoke  and  his  poorer 
neighbours  and  tenants.  Three  will  suffice  for  re- 
production here. 

Calling  on  one  of  the  latter,  whose  rent  was 
still  unpaid,  long  after  it  was  due,  he  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensued : — 

Squire :  You  are  the  only  tenant  who  has  not  paid 
his  rent,  and  I  want  to  make  up  my  year's  account. 

Tenant:  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  the  times  are 
so  bad. 

Squire:  I  cannot  help  that.  You  can't  live  here 
if  you  don't  pay  your  rent.  What  do  you  propose 
to  do? 

Tenant :  I  am  going  to  sell  a  cow  and  calf,  sir. 

Squire :  Let  me  see  them  ;  drive  them  to  the  gate. 
What  do  you  want  for  them  ? 

Tenant:  £29,  sir. 
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Squire:  Very  well,  I'll  buy  them,  here's  the 
money,  now  go  and  pay  your  rent  to  the  agent,  and 
I  can  close  my  books.  But  how  can  you  live  here 
without  a  cow  ?  This  place  is  no  use  to  you 
with  your  family  without  a  cow.  Drive  them  home 
again. 

A  notorious  poacher  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
record  in  other  respects  was  a  bad  one,  being  on 
one  occasion  caught  by  the  keepers,  hurried  to  the 
Hall  and  begged  hard  for  forgiveness,  promising 
that  if  the  offence  was  overlooked  for  this  time  he 
would  give  up  poaching.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  agreeing 
to  overlook  the  trespass,  said  ^^  Why  don't  you  live 
a  decent  life  and  marry  that  girl  you  have  wronged  ? 
Now,  I  will  send  a  £5  note  to  the  vestry  for  the 
parson  to  give  to  you  when  you  marry  her."  The 
man  went  his  way  and  was  soon  poaching  again 
and  as  troublesome  as  ever.  When  next  caught  he 
knew  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  but  he  remembered 
the  promised  <£5  note  and  at  once  married  the  girl 
and  got  the  money,  only  to  part  with  it  at  the  next 
petty  sessions  in  payment  of  j&nes  and  costs. 

On  another  occasion,  when  four  men  who  had  been 
cutting  up  a  stack  of  hay  in  the  park  were  drenched 
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to  the  skin  by  a  passing  shower,  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
pitying  their  miserable  condition,  took  them  to  the 
Hall,  gave  them  a  good  dinner,  and  rigged  each  one 
out  in  a  complete  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  remarking 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Bank  the  next  day  that 
he  must  go  at  once  to  his  tailor,  as  he  hadn't  a  coat 
to  his  back. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 


Illness  of  Hudson  Gurney — His  Last  Party — The  Act  of  1844 — 
Death  of  J.  J.  Gurney — Tributary  poem  by  Bernard  Barton — Death 
of  H.  Birkbeck — Francis  Hay  Gurney. 

NTIL  his  serious  illness  in  1843  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney  continued  to  enjoy  London  life 
and  the  intellectual  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  there.  His  diary  breaks  off 
abruptly  when  he  is  recording  circumstances  con- 
nected with  what  proved  to  be  his  last  dinner  party. 
When  he  again  took  up  the  pen  he  realised  how 
great  a  change  this  illness,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered/  had  wrought  in  his  life  : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  August  9th,  I  had  a  party  at  dinner. 

^  Writing  to  an  old  clerk  and  pensioner  in  1859  to  wish  him 
"continuance  of  health  and  fair  activity,"  Mr.  H.  Gurney  said — "I 
think  it  is  now  more  than  sixty-six  years  since  I  was  first  put  under 
your  tuition  to  enter  Jos.  Smith's  bills  at  the  Bank,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  you  remained  in  considerable  vigour.  We  seem  to  have 
outlived  everybody,  and  at  eighty -four  I  have  now  been  more  than 
fifteen  years  in  a  state  of  great  infirmity." 
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Sir  Henry  Willoughby  walked  across  the  square  with 
Lady  Sondes  and  her  daughter :  they  went  away  I  suppose 
about  half-past  eleven.  He  came  back  to  get  us  all  to 
see  the  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  heavens  I  ever 
beheld,  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear  overhead,  clouds  to 
the  south-east  of  inconceivable  blackness,  and  incessant 
forked  lightning,  with  the  moon  above. 

*  *  *  *  » 

"  I  never  finished  my  description.  I  went  down  into 
Norfolk,  and  on  September  the  3rd  was  seized  by  my 
illness.  This  was  my  last  party,  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  Lord  and  Lady  Sondes  and  Miss  Milles,  Lord 
and  Lady  Colburne  and  Miss  Ridley  Colburne,  Sir  Henry 
Willoughby,  General  Wemyss,  Drs.  Holland  and  Lockhart 
dining  with  us." 

In  the  notice  in  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine^  part 
of  which  has  been  ah-eady  quoted,  it  is  written  of 
Mr.  H.  Gurney's  declining  years  : — 

"His  powers  of  mind  continued  unimpaired  to  his 
advanced  age,  and  those  who  still  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  his  agreeable  society  were  entertained  as  of  old  by 
his  lively  anecdotes,  his  apt  quotations,  and  his  humorous 
repartees ;  but  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  been 
secluded  from  general  society  by  an  affliction,  occasionally 
of  the  most  painful  character,  which  he  bore  with 
exemplary  patience  and  cheerfulness." 
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One  who  knew  Mr.  Gurney  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  term  writes  thus  of  him : — 

"  For  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin,  for 
whom  he  had  a  very  strong  regard,  he  was  never  seen 
on  Bank  Plain ;  but  on  a  fine  July  day  in  1852,  when 
he  came  into  Norwich  to  exercise  his  birthright  as  a 
Norwicli  Freeman,  and  vote  for  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  a 
whim  seized  him,  and  he  re-visited  the  Bank.  The 
partners  and  staff  were  many,  or  most  of  them,  changed 
since  he  was  there,  but  from  that  time  till  shortly  before 
his  death,  once  or  twice  a  year  at  a  few  minutes  before 
four,  round  the  Bank  corner  would  roll  the  old  full- 
bodied  family  carriage,  swinging  on  its  C  springs, 
with  the  two  fine  horses,  so  fat  from  want  of  work 
that  their  pace  but  slightly  exceeded  a  walk,  and 
with  coachman  and  footman  to  match.  He  could  not 
well  get  there  earlier,  for  when  in  Parliament  he  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  retiring  to  rest  at  three  or 
four  a.m.,  and  not  rising  till  after  noon,  and  this  habit 
in  later  life  he  never  threw  off".  Then,  when  the  door 
of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  the  folding  steps 
let  down,  there  emerged,  almost  like  the  mouse  issuing 
from  the  mountain,  the  small,  bent  figure,  in  plain  suit 
of  black,  but  marked  at  once  as  that  of  the  refined  and 
polished  gentleman,  and  with  such  a  glance  from  those 
keen  bright  eyes,  that  once  seen  was  not  forgotten.     It 
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is  said  that  in  former  times,  when  he  first  appeared  at 
the  Bank  after  a  term  in  London,  on  entering,  off  went 
his  hat  with  a  sweeping  bow  to  the  staff,  but  now  as  he 
passed  through  the  doors  he  confined  himself  to  a  kindly 
glance  round  as  though  to  say,  *  Gentlemen,  I  used  to 
know  your  predecessors  and  their  work,  accept  my 
remembrances.' 

"  His  extensive  library  at  Keswick  not  only  indicated 
the  wide  range  over  which  his  studies  extended,  but  the 
valuable  marginal  notes  in  many  of  the  books  show  his 
critical  acquaintance  with  their  contents. 

"  His  letters  were  written  on  full  sized  letter  paper, 
folded  and  directed  without  envelope,  in  blue  ink,  with 
many  passages  and  words  underlined  with  one  or  two 
lines,  and  when  he  desired  great  emphasis,  then  red  ink 
lines  were  also  added. 

"He  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
as  the  following  characteristic  letter,  of  many  years  later, 
addressed  to  his  friend  at  the  Bank  who  represented  him 
in  many  such  matters,  shows  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Mottram, 

"  Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  two  gentlemen, 
who  state  that  they  are  churchwardens  of  St.  Michael- 
at-Plea.  I  do  not  recognize  the  names,  but  if  it  is  all 
right,  in  memory  of  the  time  when  I  lived  in  the  Bank 
House  and  attended  the  Church,  before  Norwich  became 
a  vile  borough,  give  them  £30." 
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Mr.  H.  Gurney  has  been  described  as  *^a  babe  in 
malice."     He  wrote  to  a  friend  : — 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  ever  in  my  Hfe  taken 
advantage  of  any  man,  or  of  having  persecuted  anyone. 
I  have  been  very  guarded  of  individually  injuring  anyone, 
or  of  standing  in  anyone's  vray." 

Eecognising  the  evil  of  turning  night  into  day, 
Mr.  H.  Gurney  determined  to  break  away  from  the 
bad  habit  he  had  contracted,  and  formed  good 
resolutions,  which  he  put  into  verse  but  not  into 
practice  : — 

GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 

"  By  heavens,  I  must  alter  my  hours. 
Cast  that  carcanet  slumber  away, 
Gather  up  what  remains  of  my  powers. 
And  live — while  I  live — to  the  day. 

"  My  books  I  shut  up  to-morrow, 
The  taper  burns  idly  for  me  ; 
And  I  pause  and  reflect,  to  my  sorrow, 
Because  I*m  unable  to  see. 

"  'Tis  not  that  twin  martyrs  to  tears 

Mine  eyes  have  been  wasted  with  weeping, 
They  are  withering  away  with  the  years 
Which  over  the  starlight  are  creeping. 
Q 
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"  Yet  fruitless  I  fear  the  endeavour, 
When  evening  its  courses  has  run ; 
From  old  friends  and  acquaintance  to  sever 
And  get  introduced  to  the  Sun." 

'*The  Act  of  1844"  came  into  operation  on  the 
31st  August  in  that  year.  An  Act  which  seems 
to  be  of  most  use  when  it  is  suspended,  and  yet  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  palladium  of  the  financial  rights 
of  Englishmen  almost  as  important  as  Magna  Charta. 

The  clauses  of  the  Act  which  directly  affected 
country  Banks  of  issue  were  those  which  fixed  a 
maximum  for  their  note  issue — the  maximum  to  be 
taken  on  an  average  of  four  weeks,  and  to  be  the 
average  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  in  circulation 
during  the  twelve  weeks  ending  27th  April,  1844; 
the  clauses  which  limited  the  number  of  partners; 
those  which  enacted  that  if  a  Bank  of  issue  were 
absorbed  by  a  Joint  Stock  Bank  the  circulation  of  the 
former  should  lapse ;  and  those  which  compelled  Banks 
to  take  out  a  license  for  each  branch  of  issue.  The  first 
effect  of  this  was  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  Private 
into  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  the  amalgamation  of  several 
small  Banks  into  one  large  one,  as  no  new  Bank  could 
acquire  the  right  to  issue  notes.     By  the  provisions 
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of  a  previous  Act  the  opening  of  a  London  office  by 
a  Joint  Stock  Bank  was  accompanied  by  forfeiture 
of  note  issue.  The  spread  of  education  in  country 
districts  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  note  circulation, 
as  men  are  now  able  to  open  banking  accounts  who 
in  a  former  generation  must  have  been  content  to 
trade  with  paper  money  which  could  be  counted, 
but  the  chief  cause  of  this  reduction  has  doubtless 
been  the  discontinuance  of  the  issues  pursuant  to 
Sir  Eobt.  Peel's  Act,  the  supersession  of  country 
bank  notes  being  one  of  the  objects  of  that  statesman 
in  passing  his  measure.  Whether  an  object  worthy 
of  attainment,  or  whether  regulation  would  not  have 
been  better  than  destruction,  it  is  useless  now  to 
enquire.  In  country  districts  gold  has  to  a  great 
extent  taken  the  place  of  these  withdrawn  notes 
as  a  circulating  medium,  not  Bank  of  England  notes. 
The  maximum  circulations  claimed  by  Messrs.  Gurney 
were,  Norwich,  £76,372;  Fakenham,  £24,293;  Lynn, 
£42,817;  Yarmouth  and  Halesworth,  £53,060; 
Wisbech,  £69,713.  The  Norwich  limit  was  afterwards 
extended  by  the  absorption  of  Messrs.  Copeman's 
Bank  at  Aylsham  £5,864,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Huddleston  at  Bury  £3,201. 

<^  2 
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Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney  died  on  4th  July, 
1847,  and  an  obituary  notice,  of  which  part  is  given 
below,  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Norwich 
Mercury : — 

"The  decease  of  one  who  occupied  so  large  a  space 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  whose  good 
deeds  have  'fallen  like  the  dew  of  heaven'  upon  all 
who  have  sought  succour  at  his  bounteous  hand,  must 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  his  birth, 
and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  of  no  sHght  import  to 
the  religious  and  charitable  society  of  which  he  was  at 
once  the  ornament  and  the  pride.  Wherever  good  deeds 
were  to  be  done,  there  was  Mr.  Gurney's  benevolent 
stretched-out  arm  ready  to  comfort  and  aid  those  who 
were  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate;  and  we  in  no 
degree  exceed  the  bare  limits  of  truth  when  we  affirm 
that  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Gumey  there  is  scarce  an 
individual  of  the  working  classes,  and  many  of  the  better 
orders  in  Norwich,  who  have  not  been  in  some  degree 
succoured  through  his  capacious  and  inexhaustible  bounty. 
To  every  institution  and  charity  in  the  city  he  was  a 
liberal  subscriber.  Although  the  life  of  such  a  citizen 
at  the  first  blush  of  thought  would  appear  to  offer 
materials  for  an  extended  memoir  from  its  Christian 
usefulness,  still  it  will  upon  reiSection  be  seen  to  be 
narrowed  by  one  simple  but  convincing  fact,  that  its  very 
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usefulness  and  benevolence  was  so  catholic,  so  constant, 
so  illimitable,  his  life  was  so  exclusively  devoted  to 
exemplify  '  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  towards  men,'  that 
it  presents  almost  one  uniform  and  certainly  one  unbroken 
surface  of  charitable  acts.  Early  trained  to  studious  re- 
flection, and  with  a  mind  whose  natural  tendency  was 
directed  to  religious  study,  Mr.  Gurney  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  future  course  in  which  his  ripened 
manhood  brought  forth  fruit  in  plenteousness.  It  was 
his  custom  in  early  life  to  rise  betimes,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  secure  alike  his  servant's  punctuality  as 
well  as  his  own  despatch,  he  used  when  a  young  man 
to  leave  a  sum  in  a  certain  spot  with  these  orders,  that 
if  he  was  not  dressed  and  in  his  study  within  a  given 
time  after  being  called,  the  money  was  to  be  taken  for 
some  charitable  purpose.  He  thus  by  early  study  laid 
the  basis  of  that  classical  style,  polished  elocution,  and 
general  information  his  numerous  works  exhibit,  and  of 
which  his  public  speaking  gave  ample  proof.  But  Mr. 
Gurney 's  usefulness  was  not  confined  to  mere  acts  of 
charitable  benevolence,  which,  however  invariable  and 
extensive,  would  have  confined  his  power  of  doing  good 
to  the  smaller  circle,  to  which  private  beneficence  must 
ever  be  limited.  In  1824,  in  a  letter  to  the  magistrates 
of  this  city  upon  the  state  of  the  prison,  he  pointed  out 
how  many  evils  might  be  avoided  and  how  much  good 
might   be   effected   by   a  correct  and  enlightened  system 
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of  prison  discipline,  and  urged  a  system  of  inspection, 
instruction,  and  employment,  without  which  a  prison 
could  not  produce  reform,  but  would  ever  be  found  a 
prolific  source  of  serious  and  deplorable  evil. 

"  In  1828  and  1831  he  pleaded  against  colonial  slavery 
in  two  letters  published  in  our  Journal  with  an  earnestness 
proportionate  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  with  a 
perspicuity  which  was  characteristic  of  his  mind.  In 
October,  1832,  being  at  Manchester,  or  its  neighbourhood, 
he  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  mechanics  of  that  town  on 
'  The  Right  Use  and  Appreciation  of  Knowledge,'  which 
he  afterwards  published  in  a  cheap  form. 

"In  1827,  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry,  he 
visited  Ireland,  and  subsequently  published  a  report 
addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  on  the  state  of  that 
wretched  country. 

"  In  1837  the  subject  of  this  notice  proceeded  to  North 
America  on  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  from  thence  made  a  tour  of  the  West  Indies.  About  four 
or  five  years  since,  Mr.  Gurney  was  attacked  by  a  painful 
disorder,  to  which  he  has  since  been  subject  at  intervals. 
On  Tuesday  fortnight,  while  riding  his  favourite  old  horse 
over  Orford  Hill,  the  animal  fell,  and  threw  his  rider 
with  great  violence.  Mr.  Gurney,  though  shaken,  did 
not,  we  believe,  sufier  sufficient  inconvenience  to  render 
it  necessary  that  medical  aid  should  be  resorted  to,  and 
he   has   been   repeatedly  in  Norwich   since    the   accident. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  29th  ult.,  however,  he  became  exceedingly 
ill.  His  surgeon  immediately  attended,  but  there  did  not 
appear,  we  understand,  any  cause  for  alarm.  On  Sunday, 
however,  the  symptoms  became  suddenly  more  imminent, 
and  a  telegraphic  dispatch  was  sent  for  Dr.  Prout,  who 
had  previously  attended  Mr.  Gurney.  All  human  aid  was, 
however,  in  vain,  and  this  lamented  gentleman  on  Monday 
night  yielded  up  that  spirit  which  had  been  his  guide 
throughout  a  life  spent  in  a  benevolence  as  unbounded 
as  charity  could  present  to  his  desires. 

"  Mr,  Gurney  was  naturally  highly  gifted.  He  was  tall 
and  comely  in  person,  with  exceedingly  handsome  features, 
capable  of  great  expression.  In  addressing  an  audience 
his  manner  was  sedate  and  impressive,  and  he  was  always 
listened  to  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  we  scarcely 
remember  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  citizen. 

"  Mr.  Gurney  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  various 
Bible,  Missionary,  and  other  Societies  for  the  extension 
of  Christianity ;  and  was  no  less  earnest  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.  Their  meetings  he  almost  invariably 
attended,  and  gave  them  the  advantage  both  of  his 
earnest  eloquence  and  his  ample  means. 

'*In  closing  this  humble  tribute  to  one  who  has  laboured 
80  long  and  so  zealously  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  usefulness,  we  should  not  perform  a  duty  did 
we  not  declare  in  as  strong  language  as  we  can  employ, 
that  if  ever  any  individual  deserved  well  of   his  fellow 
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creatures;  if  ever  any  citizen  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect  which  can  be  paid  by  those  amid  whom  and  for 
whom  he  poured  forth  his  beneficence;  if  ever  there 
existed  any  citizen  whose  benefits  to  his  race  deserved 
to  be  held  in  remembrance,  his  memory  cherished,  and 
his  example  held  up  as  an  inducement  to  others  "to  go 
and  do  likewise,"  that  individual  was  the  late  Joseph 
John  Gurney." 

A  few  stanzas  from  a  tributary  poem  by  a  banker's 
clerk,  the  Quaker  poet,  Bernard  Barton,  will  be  a 
fitting  appendix  to  this  record  of  Mr.  Gurney's  life 
and  labours : — 

"  Death  and  the  grave  one  triumph  more  have  gained ! 
A  prince  hath  fallen  in  our  poor  Israel ! 
And  if  before,  we  mourned  how  few  remained 

Of  those  whose  names  were  cherished  as  a  spell, 
And  in  our  heart  of  hearts  were  wont  to  dwell : 

One  less  is  left  to  us  of  good  and  great, 
Who,  skilled  to  wield  the  sword  invincible, 
Hath  often  *  turn'd  the  battle  to  the  gate ; ' 
Yet,  when  the  fight  was  won,  could  meekly  stand  and  wait. 

"  But  not  for  this,  although  the  Church  must  mourn 
And  Friends  lament  for  one  now  gone  before, 
Beyond  death's  dark  inexorable  bourne, 
Should  we  in  selfish  grief  thy  loss  deplore 
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As  those  that  know  not  hope  :  thy  strife  is  o'er, 
Thy  trial  ended,  and  thy  journey  done ; 

Sin,  sorrow,  suffering,  cannot  harm  thee  more, 
Thy  spotless  robe,  thy  palm  branch  thou  hast  won, 
And  more  than  conqueror  art  through  God's  redeeming  Son. 


"  Thine  was,  in  truth,  no  easy  path  to  tread ; 
Eminence,  affluence,  all  that  worldlings  deem 
The  end  of  life — full  many  a  snare  had  spread. 
And  might  have  luU'd  thee  in  a  fatal  dream, 
Had'st  thou  not  known  things  are  not  what  they  seem ; 

And  like  a  bird  deliver'd  from  each  snare, 
Been  shown  by  holy  truth's  unerring  beam. 
There  was  a  heavenly  crown  to  win  and  wear, 
With  which  no  earthly  gaud  one  moment  could  compare. 

"  Thus  wert  thou  made  a  follower  of  the  Cross ! 

And  strengthened  to  thy  task  in  heart  and  limb ; 
Accounting  all  besides  as  dirt  and  dross 

To  winning  Christ,  and  being  found  in  Him ! 


But  not  by  sect  or  shore  was  limited 
A  love  so  boundless,  and  so  vast  as  thine, 

Flowing  from  Christ,  its  copious  fountain-head. 
It  lived  along  the  far-extended  line 
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Which  links  all  human  kind ;  and  could  combine 
All  people,  and  all  lands  in  its  embrace ; 

Earth  was  to  thee  one  universal  shrine, 

For  Gospel  love  to  consecrate,  through  grace, 
By  making  human  hearts  Jehovah's  dwelling  place. 

"  There  was  a  breadth,  a  largeness  in  thy  soul, 
A  fulness,  richness,  amplitude  of  heart. 
Which  no  sectarian  limits  could  control. 

To  set  thee  from  thy  fellow  men  apart : 
It  comprehended  traffic's  busy  mart. 

The  peasant's  lowly  cot,  the  noble's  hall ; 
Love  unto  God  and  man  thy  only  chart. 

Poor,  rich,  learn'd,  ignorant,  the  great,  the  small, 
Thy  sympathies  could  share,  for  God  had  made  them  all ! " 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  was  followed  in 
1848  by  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  II.  Birkbcck. 
Mr.  Birkbeek  had  been  through  life  a  quite,  self- 
contained,  perhaps  rather  stern,  Friend,  devoted  to 
the  business  which  he  thoroughly  understood  in  all 
its  phases,  a  model  of  punctuality  and  exactness  in 
everything  he  undertook,  of  great  kindness,  regarding 
with  attention  the  developments  of  foreign  politics, 
especially  in  their  bearings  on  international  commerce, 
and  watching  with   keen  precision  the  progress  of 
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the  internal  trade  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  kingdom.  Through  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pease,  he  had  invested  money  judiciously  in 
coal  and  iron  mines,  and  had  a  considerable  stake  in 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Eailway ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  four  ^^Middlesboro  owners." 

Mr.  Birkbeck  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  the 
staif,  not  only  for  the  correctness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  quick  self-reliant  solution  of  difficult 
questions  that  might  arise,  but  for  the  consideration 
he  always  showed  to  the  clerks,  and  his  ready 
sympathy,  which  though  expressed  in  few  words 
was,  when  the  occasion  needed,  wrapped  in  a  bank 
note. 

Mr.  Francis  Hay  Gurney,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Gurney,  entered  the  Norwich  Bank  in  1847. 
In  one  of  the  bill  books  in  use  at  that  period  there 
are  spirited  sketches  of  horses  leaping  and  hounds  in 
full  cry,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  those 
early  days  his  mind  was  not  always  in  the  business, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  days  Mr.  Hay  Gurney 
maintained  that  much  useful  banking  was  done  in 
the  hunting  field.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  horse- 
men  in   Norfolk   and   an  ardent  supporter  of   local 
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hunts;  for  many  years  the  maintenance  of  the 
West  Norfolk  Fox  Hounds  was  due  to  his  untiring 
exertions. 

Mr.  Hay  Gurney  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Conservative  cause,  and  generally  attended  the  more 
important  meetings  of  his  party.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Musical  Festival,  and 
during  that  time  did  much  to  ensure  the  success 
of  these  grand  musical  celebrations. 

In  1847  Mr.  Hay  Gurney  married  Margaret 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Browne 
ffolkes,  Bart.,  of  Hillington. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Hamond, 
of  Westacre.  As  Mr.  Birkbeck  married  out  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  his  marriage  brought  about  his 
final  separation  from  that  religious  body,  and  after 
that  time  he  attended  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  he  had  to  the  last  a  warm  regard 
for  Friends,  many  of  whose  tenets  he  still  held, 
entirely  sharing  their  views  on  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  any  section  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  believing  that  freedom  would  be  the  best  purifier 
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of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  very  catholic 
in  his  sympathies,  ready,  with  broad-minded  liberality, 
to  help  all  denominations,  and  seldom  was  there 
a  church  or  chapel  restored  in  Norfolk  without 
his  name  appearing  in  the  list  of  donors.  The  late 
Bishop  Pelham  was  rector  of  Bergh  Apton  in  the 
early  years  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's  married  life,  and  hence 
arose  a  lasting  friendship  between  the  families. 


CHAPTEE    XIV. 


William  Birkbeck — Death  of  E.  H.  Gurney — The  Aylsham  Bank — 
Death  of  Samuel  Gurney — The  Volunteers — Failure  of  East  of 
England  Bank — Death  of  Hudson  Gurney. 

N  1850,  Mr.  William  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
half-brother,  entered  the  Bank,  in  which  he 
became  a  partner  in  1854,  and  during  his 
partnership,  except  when  laid  aside  by 
serious  illness,  he  was  always  the  working  partner. 
Business  was  his  delight.  All  knew  him  as  a  shrewd 
man,  determined  to  have  that  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled,  but  few  had  any  idea  of  the  lavishness 
with  which  his  wealth  was  expended  in  charities. 
He  was  always  ready  to  assist  charitable  societies, 
especially  those  which  helped  the  infirm  and  sick, 
and  to  the  Essex  Hall  Asylum  he  extended  most 
generous  aid.  During  his  own  convalescence  from  a 
trying  illness,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  thought 
of  the  benefit  which  his  poorer  brethren  would 
derive  from  careful  treatment  at  the  seaside  when 
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recovering  from  sickness,  that  he  decided  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Lowestoft. 
His  own  liberal  donations  to  the  fund  and  the 
generous  response  from  his  many  friends  to  his 
appeal  for  their  co-operation,  gave  a  good  start  to 
the  institution,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  committee 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  his  memorial.  And  not  only 
was  he  its  originator,  but  all  his  life  it  received  his 
peculiar  care,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  similar 
institution  ever  had  lavished  upon  it  by  one  man 
such  vigilance,  perseverance,  and  enthusiasm.  He 
was  truly  described  as  the  *^  Trustee,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  living  personality  of  the  Convalescent 
Home."  Mr.  W.  Birkbeck  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  wife  in  carrying  on  this  benevolent  work  for 
twenty  years,  during  many  of  which  he  suffered 
much  bodily  pain,  and  often  could  not  even  rise 
from  his  couch  to  carry  on  his  correspondence.  In 
politics  he  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  the 
traditions  of  the  family,  being  a  strong  Conservative. 
Mr.  W.  Birkbeck  was  twice  married;  first  to 
Elizabeth  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Albemarle  Cator,  of  Woodbastwick,  by  whom  he  had 
one   son;    and  secondly,  to  Susan,   daughter  of  the 
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late    Mr.    Anthony     Hamond,    of     Westacre,    who 
survives   him. 

Mr.  W.  Birkbeck  retired  from  business  on  account 
of  ill-health  in  1878,  and  died  in  November,  1897, 
at  the  age  of  65.  Mr.  W.  Birkbeck's  son,  Mr. 
"William  John  Birkbeck,  did  not  enter  the  Bank. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  literary  man  and  an 
accomplished  Eussian  scholar,  very  conversant  with 
the  history  and  music  of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  1852,  the  Norwich  Branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  closed,  not  having  been  found  successful. 

In  January,  1854,  Mr.  K.  H.  Gurney  died  at 
Thickthorn,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Gurney  and  her  children.  He  was  buried  at  the 
Bosary  Cemetery,  Norwich,  and  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Lynn.  About  this  time  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Gurney, 
Mr.  Daniel  Gurney's  third  son,  entered  the  Norwich 
Bank.  Two  years  later,  in  December,  1855,  Mrs. 
Hudson  Gurney  died  at  Keswick. 

In  1855  Messrs.  Gurney  purchased  the  Aylsham 
Bank  of  Messrs.  Copeman.  The  first  partners  in 
this  Bank  were  Messrs.  Robert  and  Edward  Copeman, 
the  former  being  the  man  of  business  and  the  latter 
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the  show  partner,  who  chatted  with  the  customers. 
After  this,  Mr.  Peter  Copeman  acted  as  manager 
till  about  1840,  when  the  firm  was  Eobert  and 
George  Copeman,  Mr.  George  Copeman  being  a 
barrister.  In  1847  the  firm  was  George  and  Thomas 
Copeman,  and  so  continued  until  1855,  when  the 
business  was  transferred  to  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co. 
Mr.  F.  Hay  Gurney  became  a  partner  in  the  Aylsham 
Bank  for  a  year,  in  order  to  retain  the  note  circulation. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  Aylsham  that  the  panic  in 
1825  caused  a  run  on  Copeman's  Bank  of  one  man 
only,  who  demanded  cash  for  two  £1  notes. 

In  June,  1856,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  died  in  Paris. 
He  had  spent  the  winter  abroad,  but  with  no  benefit 
to  his  health,  and  was  returning  to  England, 
hoping  to  reach  his  own  home  before  his  decease. 
He  was  buried  at  Barking  on  17th  July.  A  passage 
from  the  Herald  of  Peace,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hare, 
may  well  be  reproduced  here  : — 

"The  brother  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  and  Elizabeth 
Fry,  the  engagements  of  an  active  commercial  life  had 
prevented  his  appearing  so  much  before  the  public,  but 
he  was  no  less  devoted,  heart  and  hand,  to  the  same 
works  of   charity  and  mercy.     He,  as  well  as  they,  had 
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learned  the  lesson  of  life  in  the  school  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.  He  had  regarded  his  great 
wealth  as  a  trust  with  which  Providence  had  endowed 
him  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  charities  amounted  on 
an  average  to  little  less  than  £20,000  a  year.  Few  plans 
of  benevolence  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  connection  with  which  his  name  did 
not  appear  as  a  munificent  contributor.  But  this  was 
not  all.  His  private  bounty  flowed  into  innumerable 
channels,  unobserved  by  the  public  eye.  His  personal 
peculiarities  will  long  be  remembered,  his  fine  stalwart 
frame,  his  hair  white  as  snow,  contrasting  with  a  coun- 
tenance still  ruddy  with  health  and  beaming  with  habitual 
cheerfulness,  his  brusque  manner,  his  loud  and  hearty 
voice,  all  expressive  and  eloquent  characteristics  of  the 
man,  a  man  greatly  revered  and  beloved,  and  followed 
to  the  grave  by  devout  men  with  great  lamentation." 

Mr.  Samuel  Gurney's  eldest  son,  to  whom  his 
estates  passed,  survived  him  only  three  months,  and 
his  grandson,  Mr.  John  Gurney,  when  he  came  of 
age  decided  to  take  down  the  old  mansion  at  West 
Ham  and  to  offer  the  park  as  a  public  recreation 
ground  at  the  sum  at  which  it  had  been  valued 
to  him,  viz.  £25,000.  Mr.  J.  Gurney  further  offered 
a  donation  of  £10,000  towards  the  fund  for  purchasing 
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the  park,  and  the  Corporation  having  also  voted 
£10,000  for  this  purpose,  the  remaining  £5,000  was 
raised  locally,  and  West  Ham  Park  was  opened  on 
the  18th  July,  1874,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  whom 
Mr.  Gurney  then  handed  the  title  deeds.  A  drinking 
fountain  was  erected  by  Mr.  Gurney  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  old  house  round  which  cluster  so 
many  happy  memories.  The  garden  remains  very 
much  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather, 
with  many  of  the  rare  and  interesting  trees  still 
flourishing  which  were  planted  there  by  Dr. 
Fothergill  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Whether  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  the  clear-sighted 
pilot  who  had  safely  steered  his  vessel  in  so  many 
storms,  could  have  saved  his  business,  had  he  been 
alive  ten  years  later,  from  the  disasters  which  then 
overwhelmed  it,  was  afterwards  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many.  It  became  known  when  the  affairs 
of  the  concern  were  investigated,  that  soon  after  his 
decease  its  prosperity  began  to  wane,  already  the 
legitimate  business  of  bill  broking  had  to  some 
extent  given  place  to  lending  money  on  securities, 
and  the  large  sums  for  which  they  had  to  find 
employment  led  less  skilful  managers  to  undertake 
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financial  operations  which  ultimately  proved  the  ruin 
of  an  institution  which  it  was  thought  could  never 
go  down. 

When  in  1859  the  threats  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  led  men  to  think  of  the  weakness  of 
the  national  defences,  and  the  popular  Volunteer 
movement  was  set  on  foot,  it  was  most  heartily 
taken  up  in  Norwich,  and  by  no  man  more  heartily 
than  by  Mr.  Hay  Gurney.  The  prospect  of  a  partner- 
ship in  the  Bank  had  prevented  his  entering  the 
Army  as  he  had  ardently  wished  when  a  youth,  and 
now  the  opportunity  was  given  him  of  following  to 
some  extent  the  bent  of  his  early  inclinations.  Mr. 
Hay  Gurney  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Gurney, 
obtained  commissions  in  the  Norwich  Rifle  Corps, 
and  many  of  the  clerks  entered  the  ranks,  Mr. 
Hay  Gurney  afterwards  served  for  many  years  in 
the  SuflPolk  Yeomanry,  with  repute  as  an  excellent 
officer.  Those  qualified  to  judge  have  often  asserted 
that  had  he  been  permitted  to  choose  a  military 
career  he  would  certainly  have  distinguished  himself. 
His  second  son  was  the  captain  in  command  of  the 
Queen's  escort  in  the  Jubilee  Review  at  Aldershot 
in   1887.     Mr.   Hay   Gurney   was   always   ready  to 
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assist  old  and  needy  soldiers,  and  when  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  the  society  was  formed  for  the 
relief  of  discharged  soldiers  he  took  great  interest 
in  the  estahlishment  of  the  Norwich  branch.  One 
indirect  advantage  which  the  Bank  stalBP  derived 
from  the  Volunteer  movement  was  a  tacit  sanction 
of  the  growth  of  beards  and  moustaches.  Until 
the  sixties  shaving  was  de  rigueur^  hopeful  youths 
trusted  in  vain  that  their  hirsute  growth  being 
gradual  would  escape  notice,  the  inevitable  day 
arrived,  and  the  order  to  rasp  it  off  was  given ; 
but  when  Ensign  Gurney  appeared  with  a  moustache 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  forbid  the  subalterns 
to  do  the  same. 

In  1860  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck  served  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  for  Norfolk. 

In  November,  1861,  Mr.  Addison  John  Cresswell, 
the  second  son  of  Mr.  Cresswell,  the  partner  in  the 
Lynn  Bank,  and  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Fry,  who 
had  for  many  years  occupied  a  confidential  position 
at  the  Norwich  Bank,  was  chosen  Sheriff  for 
the  city. 

Mrs.  Birkbeck,  wife  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  of  Stoke 
Holy  Cross,  died  in  the  Spring  of  1862. 
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On  the  27th  June,  1864,  the  Directors  of  the 
Consolidated  Bank  announced  their  determination  to 
open  a  branch  at  Norwich.  This  branch  was  opened 
on  2nd  July  in  Davey  Place,  and  the  business  after- 
wards removed  to  London  Street. 

The  stoppage  of  the  East  of  England  Bank  in 
July,  1864,  was  made  known  by  the  following 
advertisement : — 

"The  Directors  of  the  East  of  England  Bank  regret 
to  announce  that  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
directions  to  suspend  business  after  this  day,  in  consequence 
of  large  withdrawals  by  some  of  the  depositors  and 
indications  that  this  example  would  be  followed  by  others, 
who  would  thereby  obtain  payment  of  their  balances,  whilst 
the  remaining  customers  would  have  to  wait  for  theirs." 

The  estimated  liabilities  were  £576,000,  and 
deficiency  £123,000.  It  was  found  on  examining 
the  books  that  as  early  as  1844  the  Directors  had 
been  making  investments  in  railway  shares  by  the 
advice  of  their  manager,  to  whom  they  had  advanced 
£19,000  for  speculations  on  his  own  account. 

The  goodwill  of  the  East  of  England  Bank  was 
sold  to  the  Provincial  Banking  Corporation,  who 
commenced  business  at  the  various  branches. 
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Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  died  in  ]N"ovember  of  this 
year,  leaving  very  many  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
true  friend  and  benefactor,  and  many  charitable 
institutions  the  poorer  through  the  removal  of  a 
most  liberal  subscriber. 

The  editor  of  a  Norwich  paper  who  attended  the 
funeral  thus  describes  his  obsequies  :  — 

"  From  Keswick  to  Intwood  the  road  was  a  sea  of 
human  faces.  The  scholar  was  there  to  look  his  last 
upon  a  brother  scholar ;  the  gentleman  of  refined  manners 
and  delicate  taste  came  to  say  good  bye  to  a  departed 
gentleman ;  the  struggling  man  whose  struggles  had  been 
eased ;  the  fallen  man,  whose  fortunes  had  been  raised ; 
the  starving  man,  whose  belly  had  been  filled ;  the  diseased 
man,  whose  disease  had  been  charmed  away  by  the  coin 
of  the  departed ;  men,  women,  children,  were  to  be  seen 
in  throngs  along  the  roads  and  about  the  old  quaint 
churchyard,  and  all  there  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  the 
life-long  goodness  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  and  he  a 
millionaire  from  early  life,  without  a  soul  that  envied 
him  his  wealth.  A  man  who  had  seen  so  much  and  lived 
so  long,  whose  youth  had  been  marked  with  amenity  and 
grace,  whose  age  had  been  hallowed  by  tenderness  and 
charity,  whose  turn  of  mind,  endowed  as  it  was  with 
the  riches  of  literature,  was  so  easy  and  sparklincr,  so 
full  of  sallies  and  epigrams,  gaiety  and  raillery,  and  yet 
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withal  as  delicate  and  feeling  as  a  woman's.  What  wonder 
then  that  the  trader  from  the  busy  street,  the  labourer 
from  the  silent  field,  the  mechanic  from  the  stiflinor 
workshop,  the  vagrant  from  the  dreary  moor,  the  justice 
from  the  stolid  Bench,  and  the  gentleman  from  his  well- 
appointed  domain,  should  meet  and  jostle  each  other  round 
Keswick  Hall  and  Intwood  Church,^  seeing  that  they  had 
met  to  take  leave  of  the  one  man  who  had  been  a  friend 
to  some,  and  an  unflinching  benefactor  to  all.  We  hold 
that  the  low,  suppressed  sob  of  the  spectators  which 
accompanied  the  remains  of  the  white-haired  man  to 
his  last  earthly  home,  was  most  touching  and  creditable 
to    the    human    heart ;     while     the    drizzling    rain    and 

*  Intwood  was  Mr.  Gumey's  parish  church.  Intwood  Hall  was, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and  in  a  small  portion,  which  still  remains,  of  the  old  house,  there 
is  an  oak  door  on  which  are  carved  his  own  arms,  and  those  of  the 
Merchants'  Company  to  which  he  belonged.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  the 
present  owner  of  the  Keswick  property,  has  recently  erected  a 
mortuary  chapel  within  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  at  Keswick, 
which  was  dismantled  three  centuries  ago,  and  has  reconveyed  to  the 
rectory,  the  old  churchyard,  which  has  now  been  fenced  off  for  a 
cemetery.  Dadng  the  year  that  Mr.  Gurney  served  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  this  burial  ground  was  re-consecrated,  and  already  one 
member  of  his  family  has  been  interred  there.  The  picturesque 
tower  of  the  old  ruin  has  been  strengthened,  but  with  the  instinct  of 
a  naturalist,  Mr.  Gurney  has  taken  care  that  the  kestrels  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  this  renovation,  and  suitable  nesting  places  have  been 
constructed  for  these  attractive  birds. 
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November  wind  in  short  and  gusty  fits  drove  through 
the  churchyard  trees,  till  its  very  moaning  seemed  like 
a  requiem  sung  by  the  spirit  of  winter  to  the  future 
tenant  of  the  tomb.  When  we  left  the  city,  many  of  the 
shops  were  entirely  closed,  and  as  many  more  checked 
by  one  or  two  shutters.  The  flags  on  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Mark's  Churches  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Royal  Hotel ;  the  bell  of 
St.  Peter's  booming  heavily.  On  arriving  at  Keswick  Hall, 
the  place  was  alive  with  vehicles  and  human  beings.  The 
corpse  lay  in  the  study  of  the  deceased,  and  was  enclosed  in 
three  cofl&ns,  the  exterior  being  of  polished  oak,  with  oak 
studs,  and  a  large  brass  shield,  on  which  was  inscribed : — 

Hudson  Gurnet, 

Born  Januart  19th,  1775, 

Died  Nov.  9th,  1864. 

The  procession  left  Keswick  at  about  twenty  minutes  past 
11,  and  consisted  of  twelve  mourning  coaches  and  seventeen 
private  carriages,  and  passed  with  its  melancholy  freight 
to  the  church  over  a  perfect  carpet  of  withered  leaves, 
which,  as  the  wind  lifted  and  whirled  them  in  the  air, 
gave  a  mournful  idea  of  the  mutability  of  man." 
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HIS  is  not  the  place  for  a  history  of 
the  failure  of  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  except  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
Norwich  Bank. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  old  house  of  Overend, 
Gurney,  &  Co.  was  not  solvent,  the  partners  in  the 
firm  rightly  declined  to  go  on  with  the  business, 
and  at  one  of  the  trials  in  connection  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  limited  company  a  letter  was  put 
in  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  peremptorily  declining 
to  do  so,  but  they  honestly,  though  mistakenly, 
believed  that  their  estates  and  private  fortunes  were 
ample  to  cover  the  deficiency.  The  goodwill  of  the 
concern  was  a  valuable  asset,  and  the  partners  in 
the  Norwich  Bank  joined  in  the  guarantee  for  the 
payment   of   all   bad   and   doubtful   debts.     It  then 
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became  of  importance  to  strengthen  the  ITorwich 
Bank,  which  was  done  by  forming  a  new  partnership, 
from  which  were  omitted  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Daniel  Gurney,  J.  H.  Gurney,  and  Charles  H. 
Gurney;  the  remaining  members  of  the  old  firm 
being  joined  in  co-partnership  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
Barclay,  Mr.  S.  Gurney  Buxton,  and  his  uncle,  Mr. 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  the  last-named  gentlemen  by 
his  contribution  to  the  partnership  fund  acquiring 
the  right  to  introduce  his  son,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Fowell 
Buxton,  into  the  firm  at  a  later  date,  although  his 
own  name  was  never  in  the  licenses.  The  sum 
required  from  those  of  the  old  firm  who  remained 
in  the  business  to  raise  the  amount  of  paid-up 
capital  to  £635,000,  was  paid  by  Mr.  Edward 
(now  Sir  Edward)  Birkbeck  and  members  of  his 
family.  To  this  was  added  in  1867  Mr.  John 
Gurney's  contribution,  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gurney,  having  left  to  him  his  share  in  the  Bank, 
the  partnership  in  which  he  joined  on  coming  of 
age. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  Barclay  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Ford 
Barclay,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  John  Barclay, 
the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  David  Barclay  of  Cheapside. 
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This  Mr.  John  Barclay,  who  died  in  1787,  was  uncle 
to  Mrs.  John  Gurney  of  Earlham.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Barclay  had  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney.  In  early  life  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Corrie,  colonial  merchants,  but 
subsequently  became  a  partner  in  a  gutta  percha 
manufactory.  The  demands  of  the  submarine  cable 
makers,  after  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  brought  a  great  increase  of  business  to  Mr. 
Barclay's  firm ;  and  when  a  few  years  later  the  works 
were  taken  over  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company,  he  retired  with  a  fortune. 
Mr.  Barclay  continued  to  reside  on  his  estate  at 
Woodford,  and  therefore  could  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Thos.  Fowell  Buxton,  whose  mother  was  one 
of  the  Gurneys  of  Earlham,  had  also  married  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney.  During  his 
connection  with  the  Bank  he  took  no  part  in  the 
routine  management  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  Buxton  was  the  grandson  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  after  whom  he  was  named.  He 
had  commenced  his  business  life  with  his  relatives 
at  65,  Lombard  Street,  but  as  soon  as  he  acquired 
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a  share  in  the  Norwich  Bank,  he  came  to  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood,  having  purchased  Catton  Park 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney.  Mr.  S.  Gurney  Buxton's  wife, 
who  died  in  March,  1879,  was  also  descended  from 
Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Earlham,  being  the  grandchild 
of  his  daughter  Louisa,  who  married  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoare,  and  of  whom  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  wrote  in  his 
autobiography  : — 

"  What  a  sister  and  friend  has  Louisa  been  to  me,  and 
how  glowing  is  the  picture  of  her  that  memory  is  often 
painting  for  me.  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
estimating  her  as  superior,  in  point  of  talent,  to  any 
other  of  my  father's  eleven  children.  She  was  a  calm, 
deep  thinker,  and  applied  her  well-wrought-out  views  and 
principles  to  action  with  a  perseverance  and  exactness 
which  were  very  uncommon.  No  small  sense  had  she 
of  the  true  bearing  and  value  of  the  views  of  Friends, 
but  her  circumstances  in  married  life  strongly  led  in 
another  direction.  Education  was  her  forte.  Her  work 
on  Nursery  Discipline,  or  the  Early  Education  of  Children, 
is  replete  with  wise  thoughts,  well  expressed,  and  has  met 
with  a  widely-extended  circulation." 

By  the  above-mentioned  arrangements,  not  only  was 
there  an  ainple  capital  provided  for  the  business,  and 
an  intimate  connection  established  with  moneyed  men 
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in  two  rich  families,  but  a  complete  separation  between 
the  Norwich  Bank  and  ''the  House  at  the  Corner" 
was  established,  and  the  banking  business  put  in  good 
trim  to  withstand  the  buffets  of  the  following  year. 

The  failure  of  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.,  Limited, 
and  the  panic  in  London  on  Black  Friday,  in  May, 
1866,  created  much  excitement  in  Norfolk,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  thought 
it  wise  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  leading  citizens  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  to  issue  the  following  handbill, 
with  a  report  of  the  proceedings  : — 

"  At  a  large  and  most  influential  meeting  of  the  principal 
gentlemen,  merchants,  traders,  and  citizens  of  Norwich, 
held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  May,  1866, 
the  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  Chancellor  Evans  moved  and  Osborn  Springfield,  Esq., 
seconded  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  convened 

by  the  Mayor  at   an  hour's  notice,  declare  publicly  and 

imhesitatingly  its  unbounded  confidence  in  the  House  of 

Gurneys  and  Birkbeck,  and  unabated  reliance  in  its  perfect 

financial  security. 

W.  P.  Nichols,  Mayor." 

GuildhaU,  May  11th,  1866. 
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A  few  days  after  this  the  doors  of  the  Consolidated 
Bank  were  closed,  and  the  premises  and  business 
were  sold  to  the  National  Provincial  Bank. 

The  trials  in  connection  with  the  failure  of 
Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  shareholders  in  Norwich,  prevented 
a  speedy  return  to  a  feeling  of  settled  confidence. 
Some  accounts  which  were  removed  at  this  time  were 
brought  back  to  Messrs.  Gurney s  after  the  failure 
of  the  Crown  Bank.  This  was  a  time  for  testing 
not  only  the  stability  of  the  house,  but  the  characters 
of  the  partners ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  Bank  soon 
regained  its  old  position  is  testimony  to  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  all  held  by  their  neighbours  and 
fellow  citizens,  and  it  was  well  said  that  though 
Mr.  Birkbeck  lost  his  half  million  he  did  not  lose 
his  heart. 

Early  in  1867,  Mr.  John  Gurney  joined  the  firm. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Gurney  family,  and  at 
that  time  residing  at  Earlham,  but  in  1871  he 
removed  to  Sprowston,  on  his  marriage  with  Isabel 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  Blake  Humfrey  of 
Wroxham. 

The  Branch  Bank  at  Diss  was  opened  in  1870. 
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When  it  was  rumoured  on  15tli  July,  1870,  that 
Sir  E.  J.  H.  Harvey,  the  senior  partner  in  the 
Crown  Bank,  had  shot  himself,  there  was  great 
excitement  in  Norwich,  and  this  excitement  was 
very  much  increased  on  the  following  morning  when 
the  announcement  was  made  that,  in  consequence, 
the  Bank  would  not  again  be  opened  for  business. 
Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  at  once  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  manufacturers  and  farmers,  it  being  a  Saturday, 
and  supplied  money  to  pay  weekly  wages.  Sir 
Eobert  lingered  three  days  before  he  died,  and 
during  that  time  the  Messrs.  Kerrison,  his  partners 
in  the  Bank,  for  whom  great  sympathy  was  expressed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  quickly  became  known  that  Sir  Eobert 
Harvey  had  been  speculating  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  that  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  France 
and  Germany  had  caused  a  fall  in  prices  which  had 
been  disastrous  to  his  position.  The  business  of  the 
Bank  had  been  wisely  and  prudently  managed,  and 
no  suspicion  had  entered  the  minds  of  the  customers 
that  it  was  otherwise  than  solvent  and  prosperous, 
it  being  well  known  that  General  Sir  Eobert  Harvey 
had  left  his  son  a  large  fortune.     Mr.  Kerrison,  sen., 
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who  entered  tlie  firm  on  the  death  of  the  General, 
left  the  entire  management  of  the  Bank  in  the 
hands  of  his  partner,  and  when  his  son,  Mr.  Koger 
Kerrison,  joined  the  Bank  and  took  part  in  its 
management,  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  by 
Sir  Eobert  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  way  in  which  he  was  employing  Bank 
Funds  in  speculation,  and  fictitious  accounts  were 
opened  to  cover  losses  on  the   Stock  Exchange. 

On  the  18th  July  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  purchased 
the  goodwill  of  the  Bank  and  the  premises,  acquiring 
thereby  a  very  considerable  addition  to  their  business 
and  opening  many  fresh  branches,  the  more  important 
of  which  being  Bury,  Ely,  Thetford,  and  Stowmarket. 
Most  of  the  staff  were  taken  over,  and  with  them  came 
Mr.  Eoger  Kerrison,  who,  after  residing  a  few  years 
longer  in  Norwich,  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he 
afterwards  became  a  partner  in  the  allied  Bank  of 
Gurneys,  Alexanders,  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Harvey  &  Hudson  commenced  business  as 
bankers  in  1792,  but  had  another  business  connected 
with  Norwich  manufactures  before  that  time;  Mr. 
Hudson  being  then  a  partner  in  the  Bank  of  Messrs. 
Hudson   &    Hatfield.     The    original    partners    were 
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Eobert  Harvey  and  James  Hudson.  Mr.  Hudson 
died  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  his 
sons,  Anthony  and  Thomas.  Mr.  Harvey  died  in 
1816,  leaving  three  sons,  Eobert,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Bank  partnership ;  John,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Norwich  in  1792,  and  whose  portrait  by  Opie, 
presented  by  the  Norwich  Light  Horse  Volunteers, 
hangs  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall ;  and  Charles. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  who  was 
Eecorder,  was  painted  by  Lawrence  in  1804,  for  the 
Corporation,  and  hung  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  where 
the  presentation  portraits  of  two  earlier  members  of 
this  family  had  also  been  hung,  that  of  Mr,  Eobert 
Harvey,  Mayor  in  1738,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey, 
Mayor,  1748. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Eobert  Harvey,  the  second  partner 
of  that  name,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles,  who  took  the  name  of  Savill  Onley, 
and  his  nephew.  Sir  E.  J.  Harvey.  The  latter 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Harvey,  of 
Thorpe  Lodge,  by  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Eoger 
Kerrison  of  Brooke  House,  and  had  married,  five  years 
before,  Charlotte  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Mr.    Eobert   Harvey,    of  Watton.     Having  obtained 
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a  commission  in  1803  in  the  83rd  Foot,  he  served 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign  in  the  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  on  the  staff,  where  he  won  the  life-long 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By  command 
of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  Eegent,  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  for  his  distinguished  services  at  the 
Battle  of  Orthes,  a  representation  of  which  was  granted 
to  him  as  an  augmentation  to  his  paternal  shield. 

From  1811  to  1814,  Sir  Eobert  Harvey,  who  had 
been  previously  employed  in  organizing  the  Portuguese 
Guerilla  Corps,  was  the  organ  of  communication 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Portuguese 
troops.  Eetiring  from  active  service  after  the 
Peninsular  War,  he  was  for  forty  years  a  partner 
in  the  Crown  Bank,  and  for  some  part  of  that  time 
Eeceiver  General  of  Taxes  for  I^orfolk.  He  died  on 
Waterloo  Day,  1860,  leaving  his  son,  Mr.  E.  J. 
H.  Harvey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1868, 
and  who  had  been  in  the  Bank  several  years, 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Harvey  family.  Mr. 
Anthony  Hudson  had  pre-deceased  his  partner  three 
years,  while  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson  had  died  in  1843. 

In  1866,  Sir  E.  J".  H.  Harvey,  Bart.,  who  was  then 
M.P.  for  Thetford,  removed  the  business  of  the  Crown 
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Bank  from  King  Street  to  the  handsome  new  building 
which  he  had  erected  at  the  top  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Eoad,  and  which  was  subsequently  sold  by  Messrs. 
Gurney  &  Co.  to  the  Government  for  a  Post  Office. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Crown  Bank,  Messrs.  Lacons 
&  Youell  of  Yarmouth  opened  a  branch  in  I^orwich. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  the  Bank  of  Messrs. 
Fincham  &  Simpson  of  Diss  and  Eye  failed,  and  the 
business  was  purchased  by  the  London  and  Provincial 
Bank. 

Mr.  H.  Birkbeck  was  married  in  1871  a  second 
time,  to  Etheldreda,  the  only  sister  of  Sir  W.  H.  B. 
ffolkes,  Bart.,  of  Hillington,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck,  jun.,  entered 
the  Bank. 


SAMUEL     GURNEY     BUXTON. 
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S.  G.  Buxton,  Mayor— G.  F.  Buxton — H.  Or.  Barclay — John 
Gurney,  Mayor — The  Castle  Museum —Deaths  of  J.  Gurney,  J.  H. 
Gurney,  and  F.  Hay  Gurney — Bank  Balance  Sheet — Death  of  H. 
F.  Barclay. 

"  Aye,  and  for  aye,  to  him  shall  cling 

Municipal  renown, 
Whom  Snap  leads  forth  on  gilded  wing, 

In  scarlet  of  the  gown. 
Whilst  cap,  sword,  mace,  and  chain  attest, 

Waits,  wifflers  grace  his  powers, 
And  many  a  maid  in  milk-white  vest 

Purfles  his  path  with  flowers." 

AE  different  was  the  ceremony  when  in 
November,  1873,  Mr.  S.  Gnmey  Buxton 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor,  from 
that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney 
in  the  above  lines.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  Mayors  of  Norwich  were 
elected  in  June,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Court  of  Mayoralty  they  proceeded  from  the 
Guildhall    to    the    Cathedral,    accompanied    by    the 
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aldermen,  common  councilman,  and  city  officials,  and 
preceded  by  tlie  mace  bearers,  the  musicians,  the 
city  standard — blue  and  silver — the  sword  bearer, 
and  the  snapdragon,  attended  by  four  whifflers  with 
swords.  The  nave  of  the  Cathedral  was  strewed 
with  rushes,  and  the  chaplain  to  the  Mayor-elect 
preached  the  guild  sermon.  When  the  newly-elected 
Mayor  was  a  favourite  he  was  strowed  home  from 
the  Hall  by  women  who  carried  baskets  of  flowers. 
One  good  old  custom,  however,  was  observed  during 
Mr.  Buxton's  year  of  office:  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
he  was  presented  by  the  Corporation  with  a  silver 
cradle.  Mr.  Buxton  celebrated  the  wedding  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  January,  1874,  by  entertaining 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
and  providing  a  pyrotechnic  display  from  the  Castle 
Hill,  to  the  delight  of  a  far  greater  number.  Since 
his  mayoralty  Mr.  Buxton  has  been  glad  to  help  the 
Corporation  of  Norwich  on  many  special  occasions. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  great  assistance 
given  by  him  since  his  residence  in  Norfolk,  to  all 
charities  connected  with  the  city  and  county; 
among  which  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
has  especially  benefited  by  his  generosity. 
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In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  members  of  the 
several  families  connected  with  the  Bank  were  again, 
after  a  long  interval,  gathered  at  the  Gildencroft  to 
consign  to  the  grave,  in  the  burial  ground  by  the 
old  meeting  house,  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Birkbeck, 
widow  of  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck  of  Keswick. 

In  1874  Mr.  Geoffrey  Fowell  Buxton,  son  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Fowell  Buxton  of  Easneye,  after  taking 
his  degree  at  Cambridge,  entered  the  Norwich 
Bank.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Buxton  has  assisted 
most  of  the  philanthropic  societies  in  Norwich,  taking 
special  interest  in  those  which  promote  the  welfare 
of  young  men.  He  succeeded  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman  as 
President  of  the  Norwich  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  He  has  also  identified 
himself  with  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  was 
for  several  years  second  in  command  of  the 
1st  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  Norfolk  Eegiment, 
retiring  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel.  Mr. 
Buxton  married  in  1878  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Eev.  John  Harbord. 

In  the  year  1875  was  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Norwich  Bank,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  the 
head  of  the  firm,  entertaining  at  Stoke  his  partners 
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and  the  Norwich  staff,  with  managers  and  represen- 
tatives from  the  branches. 

In  this  year  also  Mr.  Hugh  Gurney  Barclay, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Barclay,  entered  the  Bank. 
After  leaving  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A., 
Mr.  H.  G.  Barclay  had  spent  some  time  in  travel 
in  India,  and  love  of  adventure  and  interest  in  the 
development  of  British  Colonies,  has  led  him  to 
take  many  long  journeys  since. 

The  ruthless  destruction  of  wild  birds  on  our  coast 
and  the  cruelty  shown  in  disturbing  their  nesting 
places,  induced  the  Legislature,  on  the  representation 
of  many  naturalists'  societies,  to  pass  additional  laws 
for  their  protection.  To  aid  this  good  work,  Mr. 
Barclay  in  1886  rented  the  Fame  Islands,  and  thus 
prevented  the  harrying  of  the  gulls  and  terns  there  by 
egging  and  shooting.  He  afterwards  made  over  his 
rights  to  a  society  established  in  Northumberland  to 
guard  these  islands,  and  already  great  good  has  been 
done  by  the  system  of  protection  which  he  inaugurated. 
More  than  half  the  money  required  annually  for  this 
purpose  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Barclay  in  Norfolk. 

He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  Volunteers, 
having  commanded  a  company  in  the  1st  Volunteer 
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Battalion  Norfolk  Eegiment,  and  is  now  second  in 
command  of  the  4th  Volunteer  Battalion.  In  1880 
Mr.  Barclay  married  Evelyn  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Sir  Stuart  Hogg. 

In  1878  Mr.  William  Birkbeck  retired  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  his  place  in  the  firm  was 
taken  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Henry  Birkbeck,  Jun., 
who  married  in  the  year  1881  Ysabel  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Elwes  of  Congham 
House. 

By  an  arrangement  made  in  1878  with  Messrs. 
Alexanders  &  Co.,  the  Ipswich  Bank  was  allied  to 
those  of  Gurney  &  Co.,  and  the  firm  there  became 
Gurneys,  Alexanders,  &  Co. 

In  the  vear  1879  Mr.  Edward  Lewis  Birkbeck, 
second  surviving  son  of  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck,  left  Eton 
to  commence  his  business  career  at  the  Norwich 
Bank. 

In  1885,  though  he  was  by  that  time  totally 
blind,  Mr.  John  Gurney  undertook  the  duties  of  the 
mayoralty,  and  well  maintained  throughout  his  year 
of  office  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  city.  The 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  held  its  show  in  Norwich 
in  July,  1886,  when  Mr.  J.  Gurney  entertained  the 
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Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  luncheon  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  and  gave  a  soiree  in  the  evening,  the 
occasion  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  showing 
hospitality  to  many  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  also 
while  Mayor  entertained  the  Congreg;\tional  Union, 
and  a  large  gathering  of  the  officers  past  and 
present  of  the  Norwich  District  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows.  To  welcome  the  latter  body  gave 
him  great  pleasure,  as  he  was  always  glad  to  en- 
courage thrift,  and  was  especially  happy  in  helping 
those  who  tried  to  help  themselves.  This  was 
shown  particularly  in  the  trouble  he  took  to 
establish  the  Dispensary  on  a  provident  basis,  a 
change  in  the  institution  which  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  the  poor.  At  the  close  of  his  year 
of  office  Mr.  J.  Gurney  received  the  thanks  of  the 
citizens  for  his  self-denying  labours.  The  Castle 
Museum  will  always  remain  a  monument  to  his 
thoughtful  liberality:  the  scheme  for  the  conversion 
of  the  old  prison  into  a  museum  and  fine  art  gallery 
was  his,  and  his  too  was  the  generosity  which  started 
the  fund  to  carry  the  scheme  to  its  very  successful 
issue ;  but  alas  !  he  did  not  live  to  rejoice  in  the 
happy  accomplishment  of  the  work. 
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The  history  of  the  negotiations  and  arrangements 
for  this  transformation  are  told  in  the  Official  Guide 
to  the  Castle  3Iuseum : — 

"  It  was  not  until  December,  1883,  that  the  Government 
definitely  offered  the  prison  to  the  county  authorities,  but 
it  was  known  some  time  before  that  such  would  be  the 
case,  and  that  body  having  no  means  of  utilising  the 
buildings,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  waive  their 
right  in  favour  of  the  city,  and  eventually,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  Castle  became  the  property  of  the  citizens.  But 
Mr.  Gurney  had  not  been  idle.  So  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  prison  was  condemned  he  at  once  saw  the 
desirability  of  securing  tlie  fine  old  keep  and  adjoining 
grounds  for  some  purpose  connected  with  the  city,  and 
on  the  13th  July,  1883,  he  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  Willoughby 
Jones,  the  senior  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  pointing  out  that  the  Museum  was  not 
housed  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  there  was  no  room  for 
additions  or  for  a  picture  gallery,  which  he  thought  it 
was  most  desirable  to  form,  and  asking  his  views  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  acquiring  the  Castle  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  M.  R.  Haggard,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Justices,  Mr.  John  Henry 
Gurney,  President  of  the  Museum,  and  Mr.  Harvey  Mason, 
the  latter  of  whom  at  a  meeting  of  the  Swaffham  Quarter 
Sessions   in   July,   1883,   spoke  publicly   of  utilising  the 
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Castle  for  city  purposes Mr.  Mason,  holding  an 

official  position  with  regard  to  the  Castle  and  in  constant 
communication  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Gumey,  was 
of  great  assistance  to  him  in  developing  his  idea  of 
utilising  the  Castle  as  a  Museum." 

In  October,  1886,  Mr.  John  Giirney  communicated 
his  plans  to  the  Corporation,  and  offered  £5,000 
towards  the  completion  of  the  scheme,  but  he  died 
before  the  Castle  was  handed  over  to  the  city 
authorities.  Mrs.  Gumey,  however,  confirmed  his 
munificent  offer. 

Another  of  Mr.  Gurney's  acts  entitles  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich; 
the  rescue  of  Mousehold  Heath  from  the  squatters 
and  brickmakers,  who,  owing  to  the  indifference  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  were  disfiguring 
and  appropriating  it;  and  when  the  Court  of  Chancery 
declared  it  to  be  vested  in  the  Corporation  for  the 
good  of  the  citizens  generally,  he  spent  large  sums 
in  making  it  suitable  for  a  recreation  gi'ound,  and 
gave  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  landscape  gardener,  his  remembrance 
of  the  configuration  of  the  ground  enabling  him  to 
understand  the  descriptions  in  spite  of  his  blindness. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  year  of  office  Mr.  Gurney 
went  to  Cannes,  where  he  hoped  to  regain  strength 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  mayoralty,  but  he  died  there 
in  the  February  following,  at  the  early  age  of  41. 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Earlham. 

In  the  year  1886  Mr.  Edward  Gurney  Buxton, 
the  first  of  another  generation  of  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  entered  the  Bank ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Edward  Hay  Gurney,  fifth 
surviving  son  of  Mr.  F.  Hay  Gurney.  The  latter 
married  in  1894  Isabel  Louisa,  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  G. 
Buxton,  of  Catton. 

In  the  year  1887  Mr.  G.  F.  Buxton  became  a 
partner. 

In  1889  the  Jubilee  of  Mr.  Henry  Birkbeck's 
entering  the  Bank  was  celebrated  at  Stoke,  when  the 
members  of  the  Norwich  Staff  presented  him  with  a 
silver  salver  with  a  suitable  inscription,  and  very 
interesting  were  the  reviews  made  of  the  progress 
of  the  business  since  January,  1839. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Gurney  died  in  April,  1890, 
and  was  buried  at  Northrepps.  He  had  suffered 
during  his  life  two  terribly  severe  trials,  but  both 
had    been    met    with    wisdom    and    with    Christian 
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fortitude,  and  he  had  been  able  to  pass  peacefully 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  quiet  home  at 
North  repps,  from  which  he  paid  not  infrequent 
visits  to  his  dearly  loved  Museum  at  Norwich. 
Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  his  eminence  as 
an  ornithologist  and  his  many  contributions  to 
scientific  literature.  The  author  of  an  obituary  notice 
in  the  Ibis  says,  ^'  he  never  wrote  for  writing's  sake, 
and  related  what  he  had  to  state  in  the  simple  and 
precise  terms  which  prove  the  true  man  of  science." 

In  the  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Naturalists*  Society^  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter,  Mr.  Thomas 
Southwell,  who  knew  Mr.  Gurney  well,  not  only 
from  his  interest  in  that  branch  of  science  which 
Mr.  Gurney  loved,  but  also  from  having  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  the  Bank  in  which  he 
was  a  partner,  bears  testimony  to  the  generosity  with 
which  he  placed  his  vast  fund  of  information  at 
the  service  of  those  who  sought  his  help,  for  whether 
on  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes,  Mr.  Gurney  was  a  safe 
authority,  and  he  concludes  his  article  thus : — 

"Those  who  remember  Mr.  Gurney  in  his  prime  will 
recognise   his  somewhat  portly  figure  and  prepossessing 
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features,  lit  up  with  a  kindly  smile,  so  well  transferred  to 
canvas  in  the  Museum  portrait,  but  the  personal  charm  of 
manner,^  the  cultivated  yet  natural  tone  of  voice  and 
cheerful  greeting  can  never  be  reproduced.  Those  who 
knew  him  intimately  will  recall  with  pleasure  the  infinite 
fund  of  quiet  humour  and  flow  of  anecdote,  the  result  of 
keen  powers  of  observation  of  men  and  manners,  extending 
over  many  years,  which  made  his  companionship  so 
delightful,  even  when  his  bodily  powers  were  failing, 
and  feel  that  his  loss  has  created  a  void  never  to  be 
filled." 

In  this  year  also  died  Mr.  Francis  Hay  Gurney, 
who  passed  away  after  a  very  short  illness,  and  was 
buried  at  Intwood  Church  on  the  4th  of  December. 
There  was  a  large  gathering  at  the  funeral,  the 
popularity  of  the  deceased  drawing  many  to  the  little 
country  churchyard.  The  good  personal  qualities 
which  won  the  regard  of  those  who  knew  him  are 
happily  summed  up  by  a  correspondent  whose  letter 

^  The  mention  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney's  agreeable  manners  reminds 
us  of  the  advice  given  him  when  a  school  boy,  by  his  father : — "  Mind 
thy  manners  as  well  as  thy  morals.  Do  not  be  clumsy  and  awkward. 
Be  always  ready  to  serve  and  please  all  around  thee.  Be  swift  to  give 
up  tliy  own  will  to  the  will  of  others  in  little  things  ;  this  is  the  way 
to  be  a  true  gentleman." 
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appeared  in  the  Norfolk   Chronicle  of  6th  December, 
1890:— 

"Many  regretful  words  and  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
the  very  prominent  and  justly  popular  person  who  has 
this  week  passed  away  from  among  us  will  doubtless 
appear  in  your  columns,  and  his  many  excellent  qualities 
brought  out  from  different  points  of  view.  I  wish  to 
place  on  record  the  impression  produced  by  some  of  these 
on  one  who  does  not  claim  to  have  been  a  familiar 
friend,  but  who,  during  many  years  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  enjoying  his  pleasant  companionship  and 
of  studying  his  character.  The  key  to  that  character  I 
believe  to  have  been  innate  goodness  and  kindliness  of 
heart.  Possessed  as  he  was  of  much  humour,  of  unrivalled 
powers  of  repartee  and  retort,  with  a  keen  eye  for  all 
that  was  oviXre  or  ridiculous,  with  some  apt  remark  ready 
at  hand  for  any  subject  that  might  arise;  such  remarks 
had  never  any  sting  in  them;  satirical  they  may  have 
been,  they  were  never  sarcastic.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  persiflage  (or  banter,  if  you  will)  in  which,  no  doubt, 
he  freely  indulged,  which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
most  sensitive  of  mortals.  It  was  impossible,  one  felt, 
to  be  offended  at  any  thing  Hay  Gurney  said  of  one, 
and  he  never  spoke  a  word  in  dispraise  of  the  absent. 
Let  us  recall,  too,  the  courteous  bearing  of  the  man.  His 
bow,  his  smile,  the  tones  of  his  voice — finished,  yet  not 
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studied — the  outcome  of  natural,  not  conventional,  good 
breeding;  and  the  same  to  all,  high  or  low.  Many  a 
poor  man  has  felt  himself  the  better  for  a  word  or  a 
nod  from  Mr.  Gurney." 

Mrs.  Gurney,  his  widow,  died  in  1899. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Gurney' s  eldest  surviving  son,  Mr. 
Eeginald  Gurney,  did  not  commence  his  banking  life 
at  Norwich ;  he  was  for  some  time  at  the  Fakenham 
Bank  and  afterwards  at  Bury.  He  married  in  1889 
Maud,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Eobertson,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  lit.  Hon.  Thomas  Milner- 
Gibson,  and  at  the  amalgamation  in  1896  he  became 
one  of  the  local  directors  for  the  Norwich  district. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Gurney's  third  son,  Mr.  Cecil  Gurney, 
entered  the  Norwich  Bank  in  1882,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Halesworth,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  leave. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Fowell  Buxton  was  elected  Sheriff 
for  the  City  of  Norwich  in  November,  1890,  and 
in  the  year  1891  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  Buxton  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Birkbeck  married  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  Yice- 
Admiral  Seymour,  of  Barwick  House. 
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In   1891    Messrs.    Gurney   &   Co.   first  published 
their  balance  sheet. 

GuKNEY  &  Co.,  Norwich  and  Associated  Banks  at 
Halesworth,  Ipswich,  Lynn,  Wisbech,  and  Yarmouth. 

AMALGAMATED  BALANCE  SHEET,  30TH  MAY,   1891. 

Dr.  £.         s.  d.  £.        s.    d. 

To  Deposit  and  Current 

Accounts,  Rebate  on 

Bills  and  other  Funds  6,415,354  12     3 

To  Note  Circulation   ...  126,295     0     0 

To  Partners'  Capital  and 

Reserve        950,000     0     0 

To  Accounts  between  the 

Bsiuks, per  contra   ...  1,268,930     8  11 


£7,491,649  12    3 

We  have  examined  the  Books  of  the  Head  Offices  and  the  Eeturns 
from  the  Branches  of  the  six  Banks,  the  Balance  Sheets  of  which  are 
amalgamated  in  the  above  account,  and  find  it  a  full  and  fair  Balance 
Sheet,  80  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  total  Assets  and 
Liabilities  of  the  said  Banks  on  the  30th  May,  1891. 

PEICE,  WATEEHOUSE,  AND  CO. 

44,  Geesham  Stbebt,  London,  E.G. 
2Qth  June,  1891. 
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^^'         ,  £.  S.     d.  £.  S,     d. 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  at 

London  Agents       ...     500,328     5  11 
By   Cash  at    Call   and 

short  notice 510,000     0     0 

By  Investments:— 1,010,328    5  11 

Consols  and  other 
British  Government 
Securities 874,254     7     9 

Bank  Stocks,  Indian 
and  Colonial  *  Gov- 
ernment Securities, 
&  Corporation  Loans     564,672  17     9 

British  Railway  De- 
benture &  Preference 
Stocks,  and  American 
Railway  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds  ...     363,439     7     0 

Other  Investments  & 
Securities 255,524  11     7 


2,057,891     4     1 

By  Bills  discounted  and  Ad- 
vances to  Customers,  &c.  4,138,670  14     3 

By  Bank  Buildings  and 

other  Properties      ...  284,759     8     0 

By    Accounts    between 

the  Banks,  per  coii^7U  1,268,930     8  11 


T  2  £7,491,649  12     3 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Eound, 
Green,  Hoare,  &  Co.  joined  the  Association  of  Banks, 
having  for  its  centre  that  of  Messrs.  Gumey  &  Co., 
^Norwich,  and  the  style  of  the  Colchester  firm  became 
Gurneys,  Eound,  Green,  k  Co.  In  the  balance  sheet 
published  in  the  following  year  the  Colchester 
business  was  included,  and  the  amount  of  the  paid- 
up  capital  raised  to  £1,000,000. 

In  1891  Mr.  Henry  Ford  Barclay  died  at 
Woodford,  where  he  had  resided  many  years,  having 
purchased  the  estate  of  Monkhams,  and  these  years 
were  years  of  active  and  helpful  usefulness  to  those 
around  him.  The  following  extracts  are  from  The 
Woodford  Times,  in  which  some  details  of  Mr. 
Barclay's  life  were  given  at  the  time  of  his  decease : — 

"Mr.  Barclay  was  bom  in  1826.  His  father  was 
Mr.  Ford  Barclay  of  Grove  House,  Walthamstow.  He  was 
first  placed  at  the  Forest  Grammar  School,  and  thence 
sent  to  the  Tottenham  School,  connected  with  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Notwithstanding  the  pacific  principles  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  it  is  remembered  that  in  defence 
of  smaller  companions  he  gave  and  received  some  very 
hard  knocks.  From  an  early  age  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  study  of  mechanics,  and  when  he  was  only 
fifteen  he  wrote  and  printed  a  small  work  on  the  steam 
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engine.  He  turned  out  with  his  own  hand  efficient  clocks 
and  model  steam  engines,  and  down  to  middle  life  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  he  was  engaged  with  his  turning 
lathe  and  carving  tools." 

In  1857  Mr.  Earclay  qualified  as  a  County  Justice, 
and  in  1872  succeeded  his  relative,  Mr.  John  Gurney 
Fry,  as  Chairman  of  the  Ilford  Bench,  which  post 
he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

"In  the  early  days  of  Local  Boards,  especially  that  of 
the  great  parish  of  West  Ham,  questions  of  doubt,  long 
since  decided  and  disposed  of,  were  constantly  arising. 
Mr.  Barclay  brought  to  bear  on  these  questions  the  most 
painstaking  and  conscientious  care  and  attention,  coupled 
with  a  clear  judgment  and  absolute  impartiality.  He  was 
a  fairly  regular  attendant  at  Quarter  Sessions,  so  long  as 
it  retained  the  administrative  business  of  the  county,  and 
gave  especial  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

"  His  work  on  the  Epping  Forest  Commission  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  labours  of  the  Commission 
survive  in  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Forest,  the  Act  of 
1878,  most  of  the  provisions  of  which  were  modelled  on 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  In  politics  Mr.  Barclay 
was  what  we  should  call — and  what  we  believe  he  liked 
to  be  called — '  a  sound  Whig.' " 
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Mr.  Barclay  married  Eichenda,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  Gumey,  Esq.,  of  Upton.  Mrs. 
Barclay  died  in  1888,  leaving  a  large  family.  Mr. 
Barclay  married  secondly  Edith,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Abel  Chapman,  of  Woodford.  Mr.  Barclay  was 
buried  at  Ilford  Cemetery,  and  the  funeral  was  made 
the  occasion  for  a  general  demonstration  of  respect 
for  the  deceased. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Barclay  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Bank 
partnership. 
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Opening  of  City  Branches — Death  of  H.  Birkbeck — J.  Nigel 
Gurney  a  Partner — The  Amalgamation — P.  E.  Sewell — Presentation 
to  the  Old  Firm. 

HEEE  city  branches  of  the  Norwich  Bank 
were  opened  on  4th  April,  1893;  one  in 
St.  Stephen's,  one  in  St.  Benedict's,  and 
one  in  Magdalen  Street,  the  latter  site 
being  not  far  from  the  early  home  of  many  well- 
known  members  of  the  Gurney  family. 

Mr.  Henry  Birkbeck  died  at  Stoke  after  a  short 
illness  on  1st  February,  1895,  at  the  age  of  74. 
Till  within  a  few  days  of  his  last  illness  he  had 
kept  up  his  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the 
Bank,  but  he  had  for  some  years  suffered  much 
from  lameness  caused  by  an  injury  which  he  received 
when  thrown  from  his  dog-cart. 

To  adopt  the  words  of  the  Norwich  Mercury^  when 
Mr.  Birkbeck  passed  away  from  our  midst,  the  city 
and  county  were  both  the  poorer  for   the   removal 
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of  one  who  had  filled  so  large  a  space  wisely  and 
well  during  a  long  and  active  life. 
The  London  Star  said  of  him : — 

"  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who  died  at  his  home  at  Stoke  near 
Norwich,  yesterday,  filled  a  unique  position  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk.  In  him  were  united  the  best  qualities  of 
the  typical  Englishman,  generous,  frank,  genial,  brimming 
over  with  fun,  the  first  to  do  a  kind  action  and  the  last 
to  speak  of  it;  the  firmest  friend  and  the  noblest,  for 
men  who  agreed  in  nothing  else  agreed  in  the  afiection 
and  respect  they  felt  for  Henry  Birkbeck." 

An  appreciative  notice  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  appeared 
in  the  BanJcerh  Magazine  for  March,  1895,  the  writer 
of  which  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  for  informa- 
tion in  the  Norwich  Mercury  and  Eastern  Daily  Press, 
Copious  extracts  from  this  article  are  given  below : — 

"  Trained,  as  we  have  said,  in  early  life  in  the  practical 
details  of  banking,  he  pursued  his  profession  through  life 
with  the  greatest  punctuality  and  attention.  He  was  ever 
watchful  and  anxious  that  the  business  of  the  Norwich 
Bank  should  be  conducted  with  accuracy  and  celerity,  and 
that  as  times  changed,  the  necessary  alterations  should  be 
made  in  all  details.  In  1866  came  the  crash  of  Overend, 
Gumey,  &  Co.  By  this  Mr.  Birkbeck  sustained  a  loss 
of  many  hundreds  of   thousands.     His  courage,  however, 
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never  for  a  moment  forsook  him ;  he  simply  regarded  his 
loss  as  an  act  of  Providence,  and  an  intimation  to  begin 
life  again.  The  severe  and  unprecedented  run  on  his 
Bank,  resulting  therefrom,  gave  him  but  little  anxiety, 
as  he  well  knew  that  the  millions  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  his  firm  were  well  placed  and  easily  realisable.  In 
1870,  when  the  firm  of  Harveys  and  Hudsons  suspended 
payment,  he  took  a  full  share,  with  his  partners,  in  the 
arrangements  under  which  the  difficulties  which  threatened 
the  district  were  diminished  as  much  as  possible,  and  kept 
within  a  comparatively  small  compass.  This  public  action 
proved,  however,  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  further 
advance  of  the  firm's  business.  Later  on  the  Banks  of 
Messrs.  Huddleston  of  Bury,  Jarvis  of  Lynn,  and  Mills  of 
Colchester,  were  added,  and  alliances  were  made  with  the 
Alexanders  of  Ipswich  and  Round  of  Colchester,  so  that 
Mr.  Birkbeck  leaves  to  his  partners  the  heritage  of  the 
largest  provincial  private  Bank  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
When  the  question  of  publication  and  auditing  of  Bank 
accounts  came  up,  Mr.  Birkbeck  took  a  deep  interest  in 
it,  and  in  the  arrangements  which  led  to  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Gurney  Banks  by  one  of  the  best  known 
firms  of  accountants  in  London. 

"In  private  life,  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  a  man  of  varied 
talents.  Though  not  absolutely  a  student,  he  read  much, 
and  with  discrimination.  His  personal  tastes  were 
evidenced  in   his  residence   and   in  his  library  at  Stoke, 
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which  is  valuable  and  well  selected,  especially  containing 
many  works  on  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  and  also  a  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  early  Quaker  writers.  The  family 
characteristic  of  a  remarkable  memory  caused  him  to 
retain  much  of  what  he  read.  He  was  a  capital  raconteur , 
and  as  a  host  most  entertaining.  He  was  of  a  generous 
disposition.  The  great  gulf  which  separated  the  rich  from 
the  poor  was  ever  a  mystery  to  him,  and  he  sought,  so 
far  as  in  him  lay,  to  bridge  that  gulf.  His  pockets  or 
cheque  book  were  in  constant  requisition.  He  frequently 
remarked  that  he  held  but  a  shadowy  title  to  the  many 
blessings  he  daily  enjoyed.  To  lessen  the  anguish  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  he  would  expend  large  sums,  with 
untold  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
recipients.  He  was  not  one  who  reduced  the  art  of  giving 
to  a  science ;  it  was  rather  the  outcome  of  a  kindly  heart 
or  pliilanthropic  instinct.  Mr.  Birkbeck  was,  from  time 
to  time,  associated  with  several  of  the  most  important 
charities  and  institutions  of  the  city  and  county.  For 
many  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Great  Hospital  Trustees,  and  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Bethel,  to  the  affairs  of  both  of  which 
charities  he  gave  unremitting  attention.  His  courteous 
tact  in  these  positions  was  much  valued  by  his  colleagues. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Norwich  in  the 
year  1853-54,  and  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  the  year 
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1860,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county.  He  for 
some  years  was  a  member  of  the  Norwich  Town  Council, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Mancroft  Ward.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  first  Norwich  School  Board. 

"  When  in  1878,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Mr.  Cadge  and  others;  it  was  decided  to  build 
a  larger  and  more  commodious  hospital  at  Norwich,  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  as  treasurer  of  the  institution,  threw  all  his 
energy  into  the  scheme,  and  contributed  much  to  its 
success,  his  firm  subscribing  £5000  to  its  aid.  The  greater 
part  of  his  charitable  fame,  however,  is  founded  upon 
unwritten  deeds,  of  which  he  was  careful  that  the  outside 
world  should  never  know.  He  was  deeply  religious,  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife  carefully  superintended  the 
education  of  his  children,  who  were  devotedly  attached  to 
hijj^.  The  Norfolk  Bible  Society  found  in  him  a  munificent 
supporter.  The  late  quaint  old  secretary  of  that  Society, 
'Bible'  Wiseman,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  on  one 
occasion  declared,  to  the  amusement  of  his  audience,  that 
the  young  squire  of  Stoke  was  his  walking  advertisement 
of  the  good  resulting  from  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Word. 

"Politically,  he  was,  through  all  his  life,  an  earnest, 
consistent  Liberal,  of  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  as  a  moderate  type.  Almost  his  last  appearance  on  a 
public  platform  was  as  a  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  May, 
1890,  to  receive  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  old  statesman 
and  his  wife  stayed  the  night  with  him  at  Stoke. 
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"A  thorough  sportsman  himself,  the  ploughed  fields 
of  Norfolk  knew  the  fearless  and  well -mounted  young 
banker  horseman.  As  a  whip  few  were  the  equals,  fewer 
still  the  superiors  of  Henry  Birkbeck.  As  a  good  judge  of 
horseflesh  he  took  particular  interest  in  horse  breeding. 
Possessed  of  a  splendid  constitution,  his  powers  of 
endurance  were  great.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to 
cover  twenty  miles  in  the  saddle  in  search  of  a  horse 
before  business  hours.  Want  of  energy  in  individuals 
was  looked  upon  by  him  as  idleness  in  disguise.  That 
which  would  have  been  considered  impulse  in  others  was 
in  him  well-matured  thought  quickly  conceived. 

"  The  part  which  Henry  Birkbeck  took  in  the  welcome 
given  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  when  in  1849 
that  Society  made  its  first  visit  to  Norwich,  and  the 
enlargement  of  his  ideas  with  regard  to  the  live  stock  of 
the  faim,  would  seem  to  have  had  their  immediate  effect 
by  causing  him  to  take  an  increased  interest  in  the  live 
stock  of  Norfolk  and  in  the  progress  of  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture  of  the  county.  He  soon  set  up  a 
small  herd  of  the  then  little-known  and  somewhat  despised 
red-polled  cattle  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

"  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  from  the  days  of  his  youth  liked  a 
good  horse,  and  he  developed  into  a  good  judge.  Possibly 
this  gave  a  tendency  to  his  desire  to  see  first-class  harness 
horses  bred  in  Norfolk  in  this  nineteenth  century,  as  they 
were  bred  in  the  eighteenth.     To  this  end  he  occasionally 
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selected  and  owned  a  prime  Norfolk  hackney  stallion,  and 
was  the  means  of  helping  other  men  less  favoured  with 
wealth  to  maintain  such  stock  for  the  good  of  the  county. 
When  in  1883  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to 
establish  a  society  for  the  kingdom  to  improve  the  hackney 
horse  and  to  undertake  a  stud  book,  which  had  been 
just  then  announced  as  a  private  venture,  no  man  was 
considered  equal  to  Henry  Birkbeck  to  preside  over  the 
public  meeting  that  was  summoned  at  Norwich  to  consider 
the  question.  He  then  urged  on  the  present  generation 
of  Norfolk  agriculturalists  to  strive  to  bring  back  the 
merits  which  he  remembered  in  the  hackney  horses  of 
his  younger  days,  and  after  having  the  pleasure  of 
proposing  the  name  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
the  first  life  member  of  the  new  society,  gave  his  own 
name  as  the  second.  Within  a  few  hours  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
working  with  two  or  three  others,  obtained  enough  support 
for  the  proposal  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  Hackney 
Horse  Society.  He  was  chosen  treasurer  at  the  first 
meeting  and  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
On  one  of  the  last  occasions  when  he  spoke  of  this  part 
of  his  public  career  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  so  much 
good  had  resulted,  an  amount  of  advantage,  in  fact,  that 
greatly  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  anticipations.  He  also 
took  great  interest  in,  and  had  considerable  natural  talent 
for,  the  science  of  arboriculture,  and  many  of  his  friends 
used  to  seek  his  judgment  as  to  the  treatment  of  their 
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plantations.  His  estate  at  Stoke  Holy  Cross  is  a  good 
example  of  what  is  possible  in  Norfolk  in  the  production 
of  woodlands." 

Mr.  Henry  Birkbeck  was  buried  at  Stoke  Holy 
Cross  on  5th  February,  1895,  a  memorial  service 
being  held  at  the  Cathedral  at  the  same  hour. 

Mr.  Wm.  Birkbeck's  share  in  the  Norwich  Bank 
now  passed  to  Mr.  H.  Birkbeck's  second  son,  Mr.  E. 
L.  Birkbeck ;  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Mr.  Henry 
Birkbeck  inheriting  his  father's  share  and  the 
estates  at  Stoke  and  Cromer,  but  this  gentleman's 
uncle,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamond,  dying  without  issue, 
left  to  him  the  contingent  reversion  to  his  estates  at 
Westacre,  at  Bawsey,  and  at  Wootton.  By  a  family 
arrangement  immediate  possession  was  obtained  of 
the  Westacre  estate,  and  Mr.  Birkbeck  removed  to 
Westacre  High  House  in  1898,  the  family  home  at 
Stoke  Holy  Cross  being  taken  over  by  his  brothers. 

In  October,  1895,  Mr.  Edward  Gurney  Buxton 
was  married  to  Laura,  the  younger  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Gurney. 

"With  the  entry  into  the  Bank  of  the  last  of  the 
family  who  was  a  partner  in  the  old  firm,  the  history 
of    the   Norwich   and   Norfolk  Bank,   as   a  private 
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Eank,  draws  to  a  close.  Mr.  John  Nigel  Gurney,  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Gurney,  and  the  head  of  the 
Gurney  family,  became  a  partner  a  few  months  before 
the  business  was  absorbed  in  the  Joint  Stock  Bank 
of  Barclay  &  Company,  Limited,  the  amalgamation 
taking  place  on  the  1st  July,  1896. 

The  members  of  the  old  firm  at  Norwich  were 
at  this  time  Samuel  Gurney  Buxton,  Henry  Birkbeck, 
Geoffrey  Fowell  Buxton,  Hugh  Gurney  Barclay, 
Edward  Lewis  Birkbeck,  and  John  Nigel  Gurney. 

The   Directors   for   the   Norwich   District   at   the 
amalgamation   of    the   business   under   the   style   of 
Barclay  &  Company,  Limited,  were : — 
Samuel  Gurney  Buxton. 

Henry  Birkbeck.  H.  G.  Barclay. 

Geoffrey  ¥.  Buxton.  E.  L.  Birkbeck. 

The  above-named  being  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
of  which  Mr.  S.  G.  Buxton  was  Vice-Chairman. 

Eeginald  Gurney.  P.  E.  Sewelh 

J.  Nigel  Gurney.  E.  G.  Buxton. 

Mr.  Philip  Edward  Sewell  accepted  an  appointment 
in  the  Bank  in  1864,  succeeding  Mr.  Sampson  Foster, 
who  then  retired,  and  who  had  given  up  his  post  as 
manager  of  the  Fakenham   Bank,  and   removed   to 
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Norwich  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin  in  1839.  Mr. 
Sewell,  whose  father  was  for  some  time  manager  of 
the  London  and  Couuty  Bank  at  Brighton,  had 
previously  been  engaged  in  important  engineering 
works  in  Spain,  where  he  resided  for  many  years. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Wright  of 
Buxton,  whose  estates  he  inherited,  he  identified 
himself  with  the  good  works  which  had  been  carried 
on  at  the  Eeformatory  for  Juvenile  Offenders, 
established  at  Buxton,  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1852. 
Mr.  Sewell  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  kindred  work  of  the  Society 
for  Aiding  Discharged  Prisoners,  and  the  Norwich 
City  Mission  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  oversight  and 
services  as  secretary.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
first  County  Council  for  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sewell  was 
elected  an  alderman. 

A  few  months  after  this  a  silver  shield  was 
presented  by  the  citizens  of  Norwich  to  the  members 
of  the  old  firm,  as  a  memorial  and  recognition  of  the 
services  rendered  by  their  banking  house.  Eeferring  to 
this  presentation,  it  was  remarked  in  a  local  paper  : — 

"  The  Bank  was  formed  when  such  aid  to  trade  and 
commerce  was  a  help  indeed  to  Norwich  and  its  citizens. 
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Ever  since  that  time  it  has  had  the  old  city's  interests 
kept  well  in  remembrance.  A  good  many  storms  have 
been  weathered:  in  very  many  gales  Gurneys'  Bank  has 
been  a  refuge  for  the  distressed.  By  careful  management, 
clear  foresight,  an  ever-present  remembrance  that  a  banker 
has  duties  as  well  as  rights,  the  banking  house  of  Gurneys 
has  made  itself  a  power  all  over  East  Anglia.  Its  members 
have  not  only  won  respect,  but  they  have  been  recognised 
as  friends  by  thousands  of  business  men.  Though  Norwich 
would  have  preferred  to  have  kept  the  familiar  old  name, 
in  the  aggregation  of  banking  interests  which  modern 
trade  and  commerce  has  made  necessary,  yet  she  is  glad 
to  know  that  most  of  the  Directors  of  the  great  concern 
are  Gurneys,  by  name  or  descent,  and  that  the  first 
members  of  the  banking  firm  in  Norwich  were  Barclays 
by  inheritance  as  well  as  Gurneys  by  name." 

The  ceremony  of  the  presentation  and  the  gifts 
presented  are  described  in  the  Norwich  Mercury  of 
4th  November : — 

"A  ceremony,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
banking  firms  of  the  kingdom,  took  place  on  Saturday 
morning  in  the  Guildhall  Council  Chamber,  when  Messrs. 
Gurney  &  Co.  were  presented  by  the  Mayor,  on  behalf  of 
Norwich  citizens,  with  a  shield  and  album  as  a  memento 
of  the  association  of  the  name  of  'Gurneys'  with  the 
house   which   has   had   so   much  to  do  for   a  century  or 
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more  with  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  city,  a  name 

which  now  gives  place  to  Barclay 

"  The  Mayor  then  said  that  it  became  his  pleasing  duty, 
as  the  representative,  he  might  say,  for  the  moment,  of 
the  city,  to  perform  a  task  which  he  could  only  wish  had 
fallen  to  others  better  able  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
citizens  on  that  most  interesting  occasion.  He  might  say, 
in  explanation,  and  for  the  information  of  those  more 
particularly  concerned  in  the  presentation  at  that  moment, 
that  some  few  months  ago  it  was  hinted  to  him,  or  more 
than  hinted,  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  old 
firm  of  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co. — so  well  known  throughout, 
not  only  the  City  of  Norwich  and  the  Eastern  Counties, 
but  throughout  the  world  for  their  high  position  in  the 
commercial  world,  for  their  integrity,  their  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  their  great  philanthropy,  and  indeed  for  all 
that  could  adorn  the  commercial,  private,  or  public  life  of 
any  man,  or  a  set  of  men — by  their  being  merged  into 
a  larger  undertaking,  the  citizens  would  feel  it  to 
be  due  to  the  firm  to  manifest  to  them  their  good  will, 
coupled  with  some  expression  of  regret  at  losing  the 
name  of  Gurneys  from  the  commercial  annals  of  the  city. 
It  was  suggested  that  a  gift  should  be  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  firm  individually  and  collectively,  in  a 
form  which  would  be  handed  down  to  their  successors 
to  show  the  appreciation  of  those  amongst  whom  they 
had    lived    and    had    played    such    an    important    part. 
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For  these  reasons  he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  handing  to 
Mr.  Gurney  Buxton,  as  an  expression  of  the  citizens' 
good  will  towards  the  firm  of  Gurney  &  Co.,  a  memento 
of  their  regard  and  high  esteem,  a  memento  he  had  no 
doubt  the  firm  would  highly  prize.  The  silver  shield 
which  he  had  to  present  to  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  illuminated  album,  the  work  of  a 
Norwich  citizen,  containing  the  names  of  the  subscribers. 
He  trusted  that  the  firm  in  its  altered  form  would  for 
many  years  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  be  as 
successful  to  the  utmost  as  they  could  wish. 

"  The  Town  Clerk  then   read  the  address,  inscribed  on 
the  silver  shield,  the  text  of  which  was  as  follows : — 
"To  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.,  Norwich. 

"The  change  in  the  constitution  of  your  firm  into  a 
company  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  your  history,  but  in 
that  of  the  commercial  life  of  this  city  and  district. 

"  Whilst  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the  altered  forms  of 
banking  require  this  change,  it  is  not  without  regret 
that  we  contemplate  the  loss  of  the  time-honoured  name 
of  'Gurney,'  or  its  auxiliary  use  only,  on  the  new 
organisation. 

"  The  good  name  and  reputation  of  the  house  of  Gurney 
have  been  a  household  word  here  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
We  desire  to  record  our  high  appreciation  of  its  long  and 
honourable  career  as  a  banking  firm,  and  the  influence  for 
good  exercised  personally  by  its  members,  identified,  as  they 
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have  been,  individually  and  collectively,  with  every  move- 
ment of  public  and  philanthropic  interest  in  this  city  and 
neighbourhood. 

"We  rejoice  to  be  assured  that  the  personnel  of  your  firm 
will,  locally,  remain  unchanged,  and  we  sincerely  desire  for 
you  severally,  and  for  the  new  company,  a  continuance  and 
extension  of  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  which  have 
characterised  your  house  through  several  generations." 

Mr.  S.  Gurney  Buxton  feelingly  acknowledged  the 
presentation,  which  he  believed  to  be  unique  in  the 
annals  of  banking. 

The  shield,  which  is  of  solid  silver,  is  affixed  to  a 
polished  oak  frame.  It  has  a  border  of  laurel  leaves  in 
relief,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  Norwich  arms.  The 
shield  has,  as  supporters,  angels  bearing  palms,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  inscription  are  finely-executed 
representations  of  the  shamrock,  rose,  and  thistle.  At 
the  foot,  in  coloured  enamel,  are  the  arms  of  the 
families  of  Gurney,  Birkbeck,  Barclay,  and  Buxton, 
and  below  these  appears  the  Cathedral,  also  in  relief. 
The  shield,  which  is  some  two  feet  in  height,  now 
hangs  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  walls  of  the 
Bank. 
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Yarmouth  Bank — The  Old  Bank — James  Turner — Dawson  Turner 
— Hudson  Guruey  in  Yarmouth — J.  Brightwen — Thos.  Brightwen — 
J.  H.  Orde — H.  E.  Buxton — R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave — Halesworth 
Bank — James  Turner,  Jun. — T.  Aldis — Andrew  Johnston — Suffolk 
Branches. 


HE    history   of    the   Norwich   and    Norfolk 
Bank  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice    of    the   Branch   Banks    established 
in  connection  with  it,  and  the  two  other 
Banks  which  in  later  years  joined  the  group. 

The  Yarmouth  Bank  was  started  as  a  separate 
IBank  on  22nd  December,  1781,  the  first  local 
partner  being  Mr.  James  Turner.  It  was  originally 
established  in  a  house  on  the  South  Quay,  opposite 
the  crane,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  site 
in  1784.  The  existing  Bank  was  built  about 
1851. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  who,  before  he  entered 
the  Bank  in  1845,  often  stayed  in  Yarmouth  with 
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his   grandfather,  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  writes   thus, 
describing  the  old  Bank  House  : — 

"The  business  after  being  carried  on  in  two  or  three 
houses  in  succession  was  settled  about  the  commencement 
of  the  century  in  the  house  on  the  Quay  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  on  which  site  it  has  continued  ever  since. 

"  At  that  time  the  house  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner.  It  was  so  interesting,  both  from  its  inhabitants 
and  its  contents,  that  a  few  words  of  description  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  front  rooms  over  the 
Bank  were  warm  and  sunny,  and  looked  to  the  west 
over  the  Quay  and  river  Yare,  crossed  at  that  point  by 
a  drawbridge,  occasionally  raised  and  lowered  for  the 
passage  of  shipping  and  fishing  boats.  The  continual 
stream  of  life  poured  over  the  bridge  contrasting  with 
the  unceasing  movement  of  the  tide  beneath  it.  Beyond 
were  ship-building  and  repairing  yards,  and  the  constant 
'click'  of  the  caulkers'  tools  sounded  all  the  day  long.^ 

"The  upper  landing  of  this  house  ran  perfectly  level 
along  two  sides  of  the  structure.  It  was  of  a  considerable 
length.  The  doors  of  five  rooms  opened  on  it,  and  a 
passage  through  a  little  archway  led  to  the  upper  floor 

^  This  description  of  the  Bank  House  at  Great  Yarmouth  is  in 
some  points  quoted  from  the  Memorials  of  Francis  Turner  Palgrave 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  1899.  F.  T.  Palgrave  was  born  in 
the  Bank  House. 
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by  a  narrow  staircase.  The  nursery  was  entered  through 
a  room,  the  door  of  which  led  to  the  landing.  A  '  child's 
gate'  cut  this  happy  playground  off,  in  fancy,  from  the 
principal  staircase  of  the  house,  which  occupied  the  sides 
not  filled  up  with  landings. 

"  Pictures  covered  the  landing  and  staircase  walls. 
These  pictures  included  a  musical  family  party  by  the 
Flemish  artist,  Gaspar  Grayer,  a  very  pleasing  picture. 
Another,  said  to  be  by  Titian,  a  man  in  a  rich  dress  of 
the  period  holding  a  mirror  to  a  lady  that  she  might 
observe  herself  in  it,  and  several  pictures  by  John  Grome. 
Of  these,  most  were  Norfolk  scenes  on  the  rivers,  boats, 
and  barges;  one  was  a  quarry  in  Wales.  It  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery.  At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a 
wing  that  looked  south.  In  the  rooms  of  this  wing  there 
were  pictures  too,  but  of  a  different  description  from 
those  on  the  landings.  Portraits  of  older  members  of  the 
Turner  family  and  their  relations  looked  down  from  the 
walls.  The  oldest  was  an  austere  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Godfrey,  whose  father,  Major  Thomas  Wilde,  had  been 
killed  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Lowestoft  in  1665  between 
the  Dutch  under  Opdam  and  Van  Tromp,  and  the  English 
under  the  Duke  of  York.  There  was  Francis  Turner,  a 
former  Town  Glerk  of  Yarmouth,  who  had  married  this 
lady's  daughter,  a  severe-looking  man  in  a  full  wig.  A 
more  recent  one  represented  his  grandson,  the  Rev. 
Francis   Turner,  who   had   also   lived   in   Yarmouth,   and 
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whose  wife  had  been  regarded  as  a  beauty.  In  general 
appearance,  in  tints,  colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  she  bore  a 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  then 
living. 

"  One  of  these  rooms  also  contained  the  odds  and  ends 
accumulated  by  a  large  family,  and  curious  reminiscences 
from  many  acquaintances,  men  of  science  of  his  period, 
such  as  Mr.  Turner  knew.  There  were  spears  from  islands 
of  the  South,  Australia,  and  other  regions,  brought  back 
by  his  friends,  botanists  and  travellers  in  parts  of  the 
world  but  little  known  at  that  time.  There  were  dried 
gourds,  and  many  strange  fragments,  skins,  teeth,  and 
other  wonders. 

"Mr.  Turner  had  a  very  fine  library,  a  large  collection 
of  autographs,  and  a  beautiful  collection  of  prints.  He 
was  an  original  subscriber  to  Turner's  Liber  Studiomm. 

"  The  drawing-room  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  house, 
and  shared  in  the  pleasant  view  over  the  river  described 
before.  It  was  a  room  perhaps  30  feet  long,  with  three 
narrow  windows  looking  towards  the  west.  The  walls 
had  panels  in  stucco  painted  to  resemble  oak  wainscot. 
But  very  little  of  the  walls  was  visible,  they  were 
covered — tapestried,  one  might  say — with  pictures.  The 
collection  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  though  small, 
was  made  on  the  principle  of  giving  as  far  as  possible 
examples  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  'old  masters.'  It 
contained  a  good  example  of  Titian,  the  *  Rape  of  Europa,' 
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beautiful  in  colour  and  elegant  in  design.  A  picture  by 
Gian  Bellini,  'The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  Saints/ 
was  perhaps  even  a  more  typical  example  of  the  Venetian 
school.  It  was  full  of  brilliant  and  glowing  colour,  and 
in  beautiful  preservation.  There  was  a  sketch  by  Kubens, 
a  study  for  a  compartment  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting  Room  at  Whitehall.  It 
typified  Peace  and  Abundance  represented  by  two  fair- 
haired  Flemish  young  women.  The  handling  was  slight 
and  sketchy,  the  colouring  harmonious.  It  was  a 
characteristic  though  small  example  of  the  painter.  The 
French  school  of  painters  was  represented  by  a  very 
elegant  head  of  a  young  girl  by  J.  B.  Greuze,  fresh,  pure, 
and  delicate  in  colour.  Of  the  Dutch  school  there  were 
several  good  examples — a  picture  by  Cuyp,  a  man  feeding 
his  horse,  with  a  beautiful  balance  of  light  and  shade, 
and  that  breadth  of  atmosphere  which  this  artist  knew 
so  well  how  to  convey ;  a  small  but  beautiful  landscape 
by  Hobbema;  pictures  by  A.  Brawer  and  Gerard  Dow; 
a  clever  family  group  by  Jan  Steen ;  three  by  D.  Teniers 
the  younger ;  part  of  a  set  illustrating  the  five  senses,  a 
gardener  and  his  wife  representing  smell  (she  is  smelling 
a  flower),  a  travelling  optician  and  a  ballad  singer  repre- 
senting sight  and  hearing.  A  charming  portrait  of  Lady 
Palgrave  and  her  next  sister.  Miss  Mary  Turner,  by 
T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  who  had  studied  Lawrence  with  success 
at  the  beginning  of   the   century,  was   also   part   of  the 
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collection.  Thus  the  house  was  full  of  works  of  art.  The 
walls  which  were  not  covered  with  pictures  were  occupied 
with  the  bookshelves  which  contained  the  very  fine 
library  and  collection  of  autographs." 

Mr.  James  Turner's  grandfather,  Mr.  Francis 
Turner,  Town  Clerk  of  Yarmouth  in  1718,  originally 
came  from  Keningham,  a  hamlet  of  Mulbarton, 
an  ancestor,  John  Turner,  having  bought  the  Manor 
of  Keningham  from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  1570. 
His  father  was  the  IR^ey.  Francis  Turner^  a  clergyman 
who  long  held  an  important  position  in  Yarmouth, 
as  minister  of  St.  George's  Chapel  and  master  of 
the  Grammar  School.  In  Sepulchral  Reminiscences y 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner  gives  a  short  account  of  his 
grandfather : — 

"My  grandfather  held  the  oiOSce  of  minister  of  St. 
Georges  Chapel  for  the  long  space  of  foi-ty-nine  years, 
and  finally  resigned  it,  together  with  his  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  falling  down  the  cellar  of  the  house  occupied 
by  his  son,  Rev.  Richard  Turner." 

This  house  remains  very  little  altered  to  the 
present  day.     Mr.  Turner  continues  : — 

"The  Rev.  Francis  Turner  left  four  sons:  Francis,  a 
surgeon;   James,  my   father,  Mayor   of   Yarmouth,  1779, 
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and  first  founder  of  Messrs.  Gurney's  Bank  here  ;  Rev. 
Joseph,  D.D.,  Senior  Wrangler  of  his  year,  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Norwich;  and 
Rev.  Richard  Turner,  Minister  of  Yarmouth  for  thirty 
years." 

Mr.   James    Turner   had    been    in   business    as   a 

merchant  in  partnership  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  James 

Dawson.     The   letter-books   of   the   firm  are  in  the 

possession    of   Mr.    James   Turner's    great-grandson, 

Mr.    E.    H.    Inglis    Palgrave,    now    a    Director    of 

Barclay's  Bank  at  Yarmouth,   and  contain   a  letter 

written  a  few  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 

Bank,  which  is  curious  as  shewing  the  difficulty  of 

remitting  money  at  that  period: — 

"20th  September,  1774. 
"To  Mr.  Philip  Walker. 

"Sir, 

"I   have   taken   the   liberty   of   informing  you  that 

the  remaining  part  of  the  amount  of  the  marshes  neither 

Mr.  Symonds  nor  myself   can  accept  the  payment  of   in 

Bank  or  Banker's  notes,  as  turning  the  same  into  cash  at 

that  time   of    the   year   will   be   attended   with   a  great 

expence.     I  thought  it  proper  you  should  know  this,  as  we 

took   the   deposit   money   in   notes   you   might  naturally 

imagine   we   should   have   no   objection   to   receiving   the 

remainder  in  the  like  manner.     We  could   between   this 
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time  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  money- 
draw  upon  your  friend  or  his  Banker  for  about  £2,000 
of  the  purchase,  and  our  Bill  should  become  due  the 
24th  day  of  December  next,  which  is  the  day  fixed  for 
the  payment,  this  would  be  saving  your  Friend  the 
risque  and  expence  of  sending  down  that  sum.  We  will 
thank  you  to  communicate  this  scheme  to  him,  and  if 
it  should  meet  with  his  approbation  by  the  favour  of 
him  to  let  me  know  it,  who  am,  &;c." 

A  good  deal  of  information  about  the  early  history 
of  the  Yarmouth  Bank  and  the  condition  of  local  trade 
can  be  obtained  from  the  letter  books  mentioned 
above.  These  extend  from  12th  April,  1764,  when 
James  Turner  was  in  partnership  with  his  uncle, 
James  Dawson,  to  29th  January,  1794,  two  days 
before  his  death.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  kindly  made 
this  information  available  by  furnishing  the  copious 
extracts  and  notes  which  follow: — 

"The  firm  were  iron  merchants,  and  imported  iron 
from  Sweden;  this  they  retailed  to  smaller  traders,  and 
occasionally  to  blacksmiths.  The  earlier  letters  show  inci- 
dentally the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time — a  certain 
amount  of  conviviality  mixed  with  a  strict  attention  to 
business.  Thus  James  Turner  invites  his  debtors  to  a 
dinner  at  the  sign  of  the  'Hawk,'  Halesworth.     In  his 
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letters  of  invitation — all  apparently  duly  copied  into  the 
business  letter-book — he  occasionally  reminds  them,  and 
apparently  not  ineffectually,  of  their  accounts  due  to 
him;  the  institution  of  this  dinner  appears  to  have 
answered  and  to  have  been  continued  from  year  to 
year.  Again  the  letters  give  evidence  of  the  advantages 
which  the  inland  navigation  of  the  county  gave  to  trade, 
thus: — February  5th,  1766,  one  chest  of  Seville  oranges 
is  forwarded  by  the  '  Bungay  Boat.'  In  the  same  year 
goods  are  mentioned  as  sent  by  the  'Dilham  Boat,'  and 
to  Norwich  by  *The  Barge.'  The  conveyance  of  letters 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  uncertain.  On  May  15th, 
1765,  the  answer  to  a  letter,  forwarded  apparently  by 
the  post,  is  to  be  sent  *  by  one  of  the  Butchers.' 

"  Numbers  on  the  houses  in  the  streets  are  not  mentioned. 
Directions  are  given,  November  11th,  1765,  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  in  the  port  of  London  to  go  to  'Crawley's 
warehouse  at  the  sign  of  the  Leather  Doublet  in  Thames 
Street.' 

"  For  the  transmission  of  money  and  what  may  be  termed 
general  agency,  Dawson  &  Turner's  correspondent  in 
London  at  this  date  was  Samuel  Wordsworth.  The  agency 
was  continued  after  the  retirement  of  J.  Dawson  from  the 
firm,  on  the  2nd  October,  1771,  to  the  death  of  Samuel 
Wordsworth  in  August,  1774.  The  business  which  S. 
Wordsworth  carried  on  corresponded  to  a  great  extent 
with  Banking  as  understood  nowadays,  thus  he  received 
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James  Dawson's  half-yearly  dividends  on  his  Government 
Stock  amounting  to  £30  half-yearly.  No  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  cheques  drawn  on  him,  but  Dawson  &  Turner 
remitted  him  bills  as  they  received  them,  and  he  paid 
their  acceptances,  which  were  principally  for  bills  drawn 
from  Sweden.  Thus,  27th  July,  1768,  Dawson  &  Turner 
wrote  to  Samuel  Wordsworth:  '  By  a  letter  we  this  morning 
received  from  Messrs.  Charles  &  William  Tottie  &  Co.  of 
Stockholm  they  inform  us  that  they  drew  six  bills  on  us  the 
12th  inst.,  all  at  seventy-five  days'  date,  and  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  £750,  of  which  you  have  the  particulars  on 
the  other  side,  and  which  as  they  come  to  hand  shall 
accept  to  be  paid  by  your  good  self,  and  doubt  not  your 
bestowing  due  honour  to  them.  Partly  to  reimburse  you 
we  have  enclosed  sent  you  three  bills  amounting  to 
£255.  Os.  lOd.,  the  particulars  of  them  also  you  have  below. 
"'Particulars  of  the  bills  drawn  on  us  by  Charles  & 
William  Tottie  &  Co.  of  Stockholm : — 

"  1768. 
"  July  12.     A  bill  at  75  days'  date  to  Carl  Roland 

Ditto  to  Bothman,  Hassell,  &  Gorges 

Ditto  to  Roland,  Scroder,  &  Co. 

Ditto  to  Roland,  Scroder,  &  Co. 

Ditto  to  Christ.  Peterson... 

Ditto  to  J.  H.  &  J.  Neostadius 


£. 

s. 

d. 

225 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

£750 

0 

0 
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" '  Particulars  of  the  bills  now  enclosed  to  you  : — 

"1768.                                                                     £.  s.   d. 
July  27.     Jas.  Turner's  bill  at  80  days'  date  on 

J.  &  T.  Edwards  &  Co.             ...     150  0     0 

Ditto  at  30  days'  date  on  J.  &  T. 

Edwards  &  Co.           ...             ...     100  0     0 

Ditto  at  sight  on  Lewis  ffontaine  ...         5  010 

£255  0  10 


" '  P.S. — Be  pleased  not  to  present  the  enclosed  two  bills 
on  Edwards  for  acceptance  till  next  Monday,  as  they  will 
not  be  advised  of  till  that  day.     We  are,  &c. — D.  &  T.' 

"The  bills  on  Dawson  &  Turner  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  sometimes  to  such  persons  as  Samuel  Wordsworth 
desired.  Thus  in  a  letter  of  September  6th,  1769,  Dawson 
&  Turner  wrote  to  Samuel  Wordsworth:  *.  .  .  .  in  May 
last  you  desired  when  we  wanted  to  be  drawn  upon  at 
Stockholm  to  get  our  friend  to  draw  the  bills  in  favour 
of  such  people  as  you  should  give  us  the  names  of.  We 
are  now  going  to  give  orders  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  if 
you  will  send  us  the  names  per  return  of  the  post  we 
will  transmit  them  to  our  friend,  and  give  him  orders  to 
draw  the  bills  in  favour  of  them,  provided  we  can  do  it 
without  injury  to  ourselves ' 

"In  connection  with  this,  Dawson  &  Turner  wrote  on 
September  10th,  1769,  to  Charles  &  William  Tottie  & 
Co.    of     Stockholm :    '  A    friend    of     ours    having    some 
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coiTespondents  at  Stockholm  that  have  neglected  remitting 
him,  on  pretence  that  they  can  get  no  bills,  has  sent  us 
their  names  that  we  might  transmit  them  to  you,  that 
when  you  draw  upon  us  you  might  draw  the  bills  in 
their  favour.  If  this  is  practicable  without  any  dis- 
advantage to  yourselves  or  us,  and  they  will  give  you 
as  good  on  exchange  as  anybody,  we  have  no  objection 
to  it,  but  if  any  disadvantage  may  accrue,  or  you 
have  any  objection  to  it,  we  beg  it  may  not  be  done/ 
And  Dawson  &  Turner  write  to  Samuel  Wordsworth, 
September  19  th,  1769:  *We  received  your  favour  of  the 
8th  inst.,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  not  immediately 
informing  you  that  we  gave  orders  to  our  friends, 
Messrs.  C.  &  W.  Tottie  &  Co.  of  Stockholm,  to  draw 
their  bills  on  us  to  the  several  gentlemen  you  desired, 
which,  doubt   not,  they  will  do  unless  it  must  be  done 

to  our  prejudice * 

"Samuel  Wordsworth  made  advances  when  it  was 
necessary  for  Dawson  &  Turner,  and  allowed  them 
interest  on  such  money  as  he  held,  a  commission  being 
charged,  which  varied  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  per  cent. 
Dawson  &  Turner  wrote,  23rd  January,  1768:  'The 
interest  upon  the  money  we  lodge  in  your  hands  more 
than  balances  your  commission';  and  on  9th  February, 
1768:  'Observe  you  think  it  a  hardship  to  allow  us 
3  per  cent,  for  what  money  we  lodge  in  your  hands,  and 
you   decline   doing   it   for   the   future,  but  that  you  are 
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willing  to  advance  us  money  at  5  per  cent,  if  you  do 
not  pay  interest  on  what  we  place  in  your  hands,  which 
we  shall  agree  to,  but  in  that  case  you  cannot  expect 
that  we  shall  lodge  much  money  in  your  hands,  and 
when  you  advance  for  us  you  are  not  to  expect  to  be 
immediately  reimbursed,  but  must  leave  us  to  do  it  at 
our  own  convenience ' 

"The  connection  with  Samuel  Wordsworth  continued 
after  J.  Dawson's  death  in  1771.  In  December,  1772, 
Samuel  Wordsworth  appears  to  have  become  rather  uneasy. 
James  Turner  reminds  him  that  'it  seldom  happens  you 
are  three  months  in  advance.'  On  the  11th  January,  1773, 
J.  Turner  writes :  *  I  am  really  concerned  to  hear  of  the 
many  failures  that  almost  daily  happen :  it  must  give  a 
terrible  stab  to  credit  .  .  .  /;  and  on  the  16th  January 
he  assures  S.  Wordsworth  that  he  has  carefully  investigated 
the  characters  of  the  drawers  and  acceptors  of  the  bills 
sent  him.  The  accounts  were  settled  very  shortly  after 
Samuel  Wordsworth's  death. 

"John  &  John  Edwards  &  Co.  also  appear  to  have  acted 
as  agents  in  London  at  the  same  time.  The  bills  remitted 
to  them  seem  to  have  been  smaller  in  amount  than  those 
drawn  on  S.  Wordsworth,  and  perhaps  had  been  merely 
drawn  for  the  convenience  of  persons  who  desired  to 
make  remittances.  Thus,  October  3rd,  1767,  Dawson  & 
Turner  advise  them  of  three  bills :  To  John  Hurry,  £30 ; 
to  John  Hurry,  £7 ;  to  John  Ives,  £70 ;  all  at  thirty  days. 

X 
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"  On  November  14th,  1767,  two  bills  are  drawn  on  them 
for  £52.  8s.,  one  being  for  £50,  and  the  other  at  £2.  8s. — 
these  were  drawn  at  sixty  days.  On  November  28th  a 
bill  is  drawn  at  ten  days  to  R.  Baker  for  £8.  3s.  Id., 
and  another  at  sight  for  I7s.  6d.  These  bills  were 
occasionally  provided  for  by  bills  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  Sir  Joseph  and  Sir  Thomas  Hankey,  and  on  Smith, 
Wright,  &  Gray ;  sometimes  by  consignments  of  malt. 
That  these  bills  were  drawn  for  the  convenience  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  payable  appears  shown  by 
the  following  letter :  '  The  person  I  drew  the  two  bills 
to  of  £10  each,  which  I  mentioned  were  come  to  my  hand 
again,  was  a  farmer,  and  he  was  to  have  got  the  cash  for 
them  where  he  lived,  but  not  being  able  to  do  it  he  brought 
them  back  to  me,  and  I  paid  him  the  amount  in  cash.' 

"  Samuel  Wordsworth  '  of  Laytonstone '  died  early  in 
August,  1774  (before  10th  August). 

"The  earliest  communication  with  Richard  &  John 
Gurney  &  Co.  appears  to  be  a  letter  of  27th  August, 
1774.  In  it  'Your  Mr.  Bland'  is  mentioned.  The  letter 
refers  to  the  rate  of  insurance  from  Stockholm.  After 
this  the  correspondence  with  John  &  Henry  Gurney  & 
Co.  becomes  more  active.  27th  February,  1776.  A 
remittance  of  Kerrison's  notes,  £50  is  mentioned.  There 
is  evidence  of  more  acquaintance.  On  the  1st  March, 
1776,  James  Turner  writes  to  Henry  Gurney,  asking 
him   and   Mrs.   Gurney   to  'stay   with   Mrs.   Turner  and 
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myself.'  26th  April,  1776,  they  are  asked,  'what  price 
would  you  give  for  Portugal  gold?'  This  was  accepted, 
letter  I7th  May,  1776.  The  remittances  become  more 
frequent,  and  include  Roger  Kerrison's  notes,  drafts  of 
Allday  &  Kerrison  ;  London  bank  notes  are  also  mentioned. 
By  the  year  1777  the  remittances  are  much  more  frequent. 
On  24th  October,  1777,  Hudson  &  Hatfield's  bill  on 
Hankey  &  Co.,  £20  is  mentioned.  Supplies  of  notes 
appear  to  have  been  sent. 

"  The  first  letter  to  John  &  Bartlett  Gurney  &  Co.  is 
dated  17th  April,  1778;  and  the  first  to  Barclay,  Bevan, 
&  Boning,  the  6th  July,  1778:  'I  have  this  day  drawn 
a  bill  on  your  good  selves,  £266.  lis.,  which,  as  presented, 
beg  you  will  bestow  your  accustomed  honour  to,  and  in 
due  course  debit  our  good  friends,  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co., 
with  the  same.' 

"  James  Turner  appears  to  have  issued  John  &  Henry 
Gurney  &  Co.'s  notes.  Thus,  26th  April,  1778,  he  says: 
*Mr.  Colman  will  not  forget  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
your  notes';  and  20th  July,  1778:  *I  have  only  one  five- 
guinea  note  by  me,"  and  asks  for  ten  more. 

"  The  connection  with  the  Gurneys  became  closer,  and 
on  the  19th  December,  1781,  James  Turner  writes:  'I 
will  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  at  the  bank  on 
Friday  morning  at  half-past  nine.'  At  this  meeting 
probably  the  details  of  the  opening  of  the  Yarmouth 
Bank  on  22nd  December,  1781,  were  settled. 

X2 
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"  A  few  commissions  are  recorded  in  this  correspondence. 
On  10th  August,  1768,  Zachary  Hope,  apparently  of 
Rotterdam,  is  asked  by  James  Turner  Ho  send  me  by 
the  first  ship  to  this  place  a  barometer  of  about  £1.  Is. 
value.'  On  30th  April,  1772,  he  asks  his  brother,  Richard 
Turner,  to  get  a  '  present  for  Sally  against  her  approaching 
nuptials,'  but  what  the  present  was,  unfortunately,  is 
not  mentioned.  In  September,  1778,  James  Turner  writes 
about  engravings  he  desired  framed — '  A  Farm  Yard 
and  Inn  Yard,'  'Companions,'  Claude's  'Evening  and 
Morning' — the  frames  to  be  black  with  the  two  edges 
gilt.  On  the  12th  April,  1782,  he  observes  Hhat 
Woolett  has  advanced  the  price  of  his  prints  to  £2.  12s. 
a  pair.' 

"Some  hints  as  to  the  clerks  are  to  be  gleaned.  Thus 
in  a  letter  of  6th  July,  1784,  to  R.  B.  &  J.  Gurney,  *  our 
trusty  assistant,  Mr.  Pitcher,'  is  mentioned.  31st  August, 
1784,  a  vacancy  at  the  Custom-house  was  offered  to 
'  Tommy,  one  of  the  clerks.'  He  had  the  alternative  of 
a  rise  in  his  stipend  offered  him  by  the  firm,  but  preferred 
the  Customs,  and  left  the  Bank.  On  the  10th  September, 
1784,  a  son  of  Mr.  YouelFs  was  taken  in  his  place,  his 
salary  to  be  £50  and  £60  a  year,  '  as  I  did  not  mean  to 
take  any  more  into  my  house.'  Apparently,  from  this 
statement,  the  clerks  or  some  of  them  had  lodged  with 
Mr.  Turner.  The  'patriarchal  feeling'  thus  evidenced 
lingered  long  in  the  Yarmouth  Bank. 
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"  Besides  the  iron  trade  and  the  other  branches  of 
business  mentioned  above,  James  Turner  was  connected 
with  the  herring  fishery.  Some  of  the  statements  of 
account  referring  to  this  still  exist,  for  the  years  1777 
to  1780,  one  heading  in  them,  which  recurs  frequently 
in  the  accounts  with  the  masters  of  the  fishing  boats,  is 
curious:  *By  wine  and  foy  money,  £1.  Is.'  is  a  standing 
charge.  '  Foy  money '  may  be  explained  as  money  paid 
to  secure  an  agreement,  with  a  reference  to  the  French 
/oi— faith." 

Mr.  James  Turner  remained  in  partnership  with 
Messrs.  R,  B.,  and  J.  Gurney  until  1794,  when  he 
died,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  who  left  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  that  he  might  enter  the  Bank.  But 
though  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  career  at 
the  University,  yet  during  a  long  life  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  botany 
and  archseology  being  his  favourite  studies.  He 
wrote  particularly  on  cryptogamic  plants;  in  1802 
he  published  his  Synopsis  of  British  Fuci^  and  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linncean  Society,  His  valuable  collections  were  in- 
corporated in  the  herbarium  of  his  son-in-law,  Sir 
"William  Hooker.     He  was   F.E.S.   and   member   of 
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the  twelve  chief  Scientific  Societies.  In  later  life 
antiquities  occupied  much  of  Mr.  Turner's  time, 
and  he  not  only  published  many  valuable  works 
from  his  own  pen,  but  assisted  others,  with  less 
ample  means,  to  bring  out  books  which  he  con- 
sidered worthy  of  patronage.  His  copy  of  Blome- 
field's  History  of  Norfolk  which  contained  2000 
drawings,  many  of  them  by  Mrs.  Turner  and  four  of 
her  talented  daughters — Lady  Palgrave,  Miss  Turner, 
Mrs.  John  Gunn,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brightwen — is 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Manship  states  in  his  History  of  Yarmouth  that  in 
March,  1797,  the  Banks  gave  notice  that  their  future 
payments  would  be  in  their  own  notes,  and  that  frac- 
tional parts  would  be  paid  in  specie  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  two  guineas  in  gold.     The  notice  was  signed, 

GuRNEYS  &  Turner, 

Lacons,  Fisher,  &  Co. 

Tradition  says  that  on  the  issue  of  this  notice  a 
customer  drew  immediately  fifty  cheques  for  twelve 
guineas  each,  obtaining  thus  one  hundred  guineas 
in  specie,  which,  as  guineas  were  then  at  a  premium, 
was  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney 
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went  to  Yarmouth,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
On  his  removal  to  Norwich  his  place  was  taken  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney. 

In  Perlusiration  of  Yarmouth^  Mr.  Palmer  narrates 
an  incident  which  occurred  during  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney's  residence  at  Yarmouth : — 

"  In  the  last  year  of  the  century,  Mrs.  Trench,  the 
mother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  then  Mrs.  St.  George, 
alike  distinguished  by  her  wit  and  beauty,  brought  an 
introductory  letter  to  the  Bankers,  in  which  she  was 
merely  described  as  a  person  travelling  alone  for  her 
health  who  might  require  their  assistance,  as  she  was  on 
her  way  to  the  Continent.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
traveller  was  some  decrepit  old  lady,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney  was  told  off  to  do  the  honours.  The  expression 
of  his  surprise  at  beholding  so  fascinating  a  creature, 
'was  conceived,'  says  the  lady,  'in  a  very  good  strain  of 
flattery.'  She  thus  describes  him : — '  He  understands 
several  languages,  seems  to  delight  in  books,  and  to  be 
uncommonly  well  informed.'  She  adds : — '  I  have  been 
detained  here  since  last  Friday,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind ; 
and  my  imprisonment  would  have  been  comfortless  enough 
had  it  not  been  for  his  attention.  He  has  already  devoted 
to  me  one  evening  and  two  mornings,  assisted  me  in  money 
matters,  lent  me  books,  and  enlivened  my  confinement  to 
a  wretched  inn  by  his  pleasant  conversation.' " 
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Mr.  H.  Gurney's  intercourse  with  Mr.  D.  Turner 
during  his  residence  in  Yarmouth  resulted  in  a 
friendship  which  lasted  through  many  years.  In 
Mr.  Palgrave's  library  are  several  volumes  of  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Gurney  to  his  grandfather,  and  by 
him  carefully  preserved.  The  following  extracts 
from  these  letters  will  shew  the  intimacy  of  the 
correspondence  they  maintained.  The  first  gives 
Mr.  Gurney 's  views  in  reference  to  the  smaller 
Banks  in  the  system,  the  second  some  idea  of 
the  more  interesting  and  poetical  turn  of  his  mind : — 

"ExMOUTH,  March  23rd,  1808. 
"Dear  Dawson, 

"  I  am  glad  to  receive  your  account  of  our  Yarmouth 
usury.  As  to  Halesworth  and  Bungay,  I  utterly  nauseate 
the  whole  business,  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  do 
not  at  all  like  the  getting  rid  of  a  most  faithful,  zealous, 
and  respectable,  though  possibly  a  somewhat  too  indolent 
agent,  in  a  manner  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  deeply  injure 
the  feelings  of  a  worthy  and  unfortunate  man " 

" In  answer  to  your  enquiries  concerning 

myself,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  wonderfully  well.  I 
am  grown  nearly  as  stout  as  ever,  and  though  somewhat 
lame  still,  can  walk  four  or  five  miles  without  difficulty. 
My  acquaintance  in  this  country  is  very  limited, 
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and  I  had  heard  nothing  of  your  friend,  whose  name 
indeed  I  had  forgotten,  but  will  enquire  concerning 
her.  We  agree  completely  in  our  opinion  of  Marviion, 
it  certainly  is  greatly  inferior  in  interest  to  Wr.  Scott's 
former  poem,  though  generally  more  correctly  versified, 
and  four  at  least  out  of  the  six  introductory  epistles  are 
woefully  flat.  I  suspect  for  reputation  a  man  ought  to 
write  one  very  good  poem,  and  never  venture  a  second. 
You  tell  me  to  write.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could,  but 
'Perdidi  musam  tacendo  nee  me  Phoebus  respicit.'  I  am 
(piite  certain  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  anything  worth 
attempting  I  should  fail,  and  even  if  inclined  to  try  my 
fortune  at  composition,  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
A  certain  degree  of  mental  cultivation  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  keep  up,  as  enabling  me  to  gain  and  preserve 
the  sort  of  acquaintance  which  after  all  seems  the  only 
one  much  worth  acquiring,  but  further  I  shall  never 
reach.  By  the  way,  having  nothing  else  to  fill  my  paper 
with,  I  will  give  you  the  only  things  I  have  scribbled 
here.  One  of  which  was  produced  by  much  such  a  train 
of  thought  as  your  exhortation  has  led  me  into. 


"  Sweet  were  the  hours  when  Love  and  I  were  young, 
When  Hope  in  Fancy's  wildest  hues  was  drest ! — 
When  first  to  Her  my  tenderest  lays  I  sung, 
Who  grav'd  her  image  in  my  burning  breast — 
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Then  in  the  glooms  of  night  the  maddening  boy 
Delicious  tears  of  fond  remembrance  wept, 
Or  in  the  morning  dream — elate  with  Joy — 
With  bounding  heart,  with  flying  fingers  swept 
The  Lyre  of  Love  ! 

II. 

"  'Tis  not  life's  summer  bloom  for  ever  fled 
Bids  on  this  brow  the  dews  of  anguish  start — 
Cold  caution  reigns — and  each  high  Hope  lies  dead 
Midst  withering  feelings  and  a  palsied  Heart — 
No  bright  illusion  cheats  my  raptur'd  eye. 
No  form  of  bliss  this  bosom's  beat  recalls — 
All  dark  within  ! — I  cannot  choose  but  sigh, 
When  from  my  helpless  grasp,  unheeded  falls 
The  Lyre  of  Love  ! 

"  The  other  is  a  pretty  loosish  imitation  of  Horace's 
*Eheu  fugaces  Posthume  Posthume, — labuntur  anni,'  &c., 
in  a  vile  hobbling  measure,  which  I  will  take  measurable 
care  never  to  use  again — 

"  Few  are  the  Years  and  evil  the  Hours 
Youth  with  Love  lies  cradled  in  flowers. 
Few  are  the  Hours  and  evil  the  Years — 
Their  evening  sun  shall  set  in  tears 
And  dim  and  tinted  the  ray  shall  pass 
To  their  recordless  tomb  through  the  storied  glass  ! 
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"  Pass  we  our  days  in  ceaseless  gloom 
Wreathing  violets  round  the  tomb, 
Scorning  delights,  avoiding  cares 
For  languid  sighs  and  languid  prayers — 
Sudden  as  comes  the  evening  blast 
Unwelcome  Death  awaits  us  at  last, 
And  sad  we  hear  no  sun  of  to-morrow 
Beaming  shall  gild  our  Joys  of  Sorrow — 

"  Heedless  to  grace  our  Country's  story, 
Shun  we  the  bloody  fields  of  glory — 
Nor  by  the  cracking  plank  e'er  pillow 
Our  weary  heads  on  the  rocking  billow — 
Soft  though  to  silken  bowers  we  retreat 
From  the  Winter's  Storm,  from  the  Summers  Heat, 
Death's  steady  Step  pursues  us  flying. 
Dying  we  live,  and  tremble  dying ! 

"  Thou  hast  a  wife  whose  tenderest  duty 
With  sunbeam  lights  the  gems  of  beauty. 
Short  time  shall  those  fond  arms  enfold  thee 
E'er  chilly  and  damp  the  green  Earth  hold  thee — 
Patient  thou  sink'st — yet  still  it  grieves  thee 
To  see  her  weeping  as  she  leaves  thee ! 

"  Heavy  the  Yew-tree  o'er  thy  grave 
Mingled  its  boughs  with  Ivy  shall  wave — 
Maddening  then  thy  riot  Heir 
Mocking  shall  spurn  thy  lavish'd  care, 
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Whilst  those  tapestried  floors  of  thine 
Deeply  shall  tinge  the  purple  Wine — 

"  Then  as  Indian  sages  say 
Happy  who  rests  his  tranquil  day. 
Yet  sleep  is  better  far  than  Rest, 
But  Death's  eternal  Sleep  is  best ! 
Sure  of  Indian  Sages  old 
Wisdom  it  were  the  faith  to  hold, 
And  free  from  high  ambition  vexing 
Projects  and  Hopes  and  doubts  perplexing 
Just  catch  the  tints  that  o'er  us  fly 
Like  streaks  of  crimson  in  the  Sky. 
Honest,  no  lurking  guile  dissemble, 
And  learn  to  trust  and  cease  to  tremble  ! " 

"I  have  a  great  mind  now  to  tear  this  five-sided 
epistle,  but  if  I  were  to  write  you  another  of  bad  prose 
instead  of  this  of  bad  verse  you  might  not  be  much 
better  ofl",  so  it  shall  go.  Make  my  best  compliments 
to  Mrs.  T.,  and  believe  me,  Yours,  &c.,  &c.,  H.  G." 

In  1802,  the  Yarmouth  Bank  received  a  warning 
from  Norwich  to  use  great  caution  in  paying  their 
notes,  as  some  which  were  forged  were  in  circula- 
tion. These  notes  were  written  in  Indian  ink,  and 
the  forgery  was  easily  detected  by  passing  a  wetted 
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finger  over  them,  when  the  letters  became  blurred, 
and  the  stamp  was  a  fictitious  one. 

The  balance  sheet  of  April,  1810,  shews  the 
circulation  at  that  time  :  large  notes,  £46,000  ;  small 
notes,  £32,000 ;  and  in  1825  enquiries  by  Mr. 
Hudson  Gurney  elicited  from  Mr.  John  Brightwen 
the  following  interesting  particulars  : — 

"Our  circulation  of  £1  notes  is  about  £50,000,  and  of 
high  notes  £35,000.  In  November,  1824,  the  total  amount 
was  very  much  as  it  now  is,  and  the  proportion  between 
high  and  small  the  same.  In  November,  1823 :  high, 
£30,000  ;  small,  £44,000.  In  1822  :  high,  £35,000 ;  small, 
£47,000.  So  that  we  have  not  varied  much  during  the 
last  three  years." 

Mr.  John   Brightwen,^  whose  wife  was  Hannah, 

1  The  following  extract  from  the  pedigree  will  show  the  relationship 

of  the  Brightwen  family  to  Henry  Gurney,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Bank  : —  Thomas  Aggs  =f'  Lucy,  daughter  of 

of  Norwich.  Henry  Gurney. 

r-rn 1 1 ^~i 1 1 

Thos.  Aggs.     Lucy,  Eliza,  Hannah,         Maria,    Sarah  =j=  George 

—  died  un-      mar.  Jos.     mar.  John      mar.  Bright- 
John  Aggs,      married.      Geldart.      Brightwen.     Wm.  wen. 

—  Sewell. 
Henry  Aggs. 

Thomas  Brightwen,  George  Hannah,  Eliza,  Lucy  Sarah  Maria, 

mar.  Hannah,  dau.  of  Bright-  mar.  mar.  P.  mar.  mar. 

Dawson  Turner.  wen.  J.  W.  H.  Gosse,  Thos.  R.  H.  Inglis 

No  surviving  issue.  Shelly.  Geldart.  Palgrave. 
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daughter  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Aggs  and  thus  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Henry  Gurney  and  cousin  to  Mrs. 
Samuel  Gurney,  joined  the  firm  in  1815.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney,  who  at  that  time  had  succeeded 
his  brother  John  in  the  partnership  of  the  Yarmouth 
Bank,  was  able  to  give  but  little  personal  attention 
to  the  business,  it  had  therefore  been  decided  to 
introduce  another  partner. 

Mr.  John  Brightwen  was  a  man  of  unusual  vigour 
and  common  sense  and  of  great  sagacity.  His 
judgment  in  business  matters  was  extremely  good, 
and  his  force  of  character  strongly  marked.  He 
read  much.  The  books  of  which  he  was  fond  were 
frequently  those  not  usually  studied,  thus  the  many 
pencil  notes  in  his  copy  of  Pascal's  Thoughts  shew 
how  often  and  how  carefully  he  had  pondered  over 
the  pocket  volume,  frequently  to  be  found  together 
with  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  in  the  bag  which 
was  his  constant  companion  in  the  train  between 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Brightwen  was  greatly 
respected  in  the  country  districts  round  Yarmouth, 
as  well  as  in  the  place  itseK.  His  brother  George 
had  married  Sarah  Aggs,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  John 
Brightwen,  and  their  eldest  son  Thomas  afterwards 
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became  a  partner  in  the  Yarmouth  Bank,  while 
their  youngest  daughter,  Sarah  Maria,  married  Mr. 
E.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner  remained  a  partner  of  the 
Bank  till  his  death  on  June  20th,  1858.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brightwen  had  previously  been  admitted 
into  the  firm,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Brightwen,  which  took  place  March  1st,  1864,  Mr. 
James  Henry  Orde,  son  of  General  James  Orde  and 
Lady  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  sixth  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  was  taken  in  as  a  partner.  He  had 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney. 
Mr.  Orde  possessed  much  of  the  military  turn  of 
his  father,  and  he  raised  the  first  company  of 
Yolunteers  in  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Thomas  Brightwen 
was  greatly  esteemed  in  Yarmouth,  where  his  high 
character,  his  liberality  to  local  charities,  and  his 
kindly  disposition,  won  him  general  regard. 

At  his  death,  January  9th,  1870,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Henry  Edmund  Buxton,  the  fourth 
son  of  Sir  Edward  North  Buxton,  who  married 
Mary  Eosalind,  the  daughter  of  the  Eev.  Abbot 
Upcher  of  Kirby  Cane.  Mr.  J.  H.  Orde  died  May, 
1880 ;  and  the  new  partner  was  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
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Charles  Somerville  Orde,  who  married  Margaret 
Susan,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  Eev.  "William 
James  Stracey,  Vicar  of  Buxton  in  Norfolk  and 
Eector  of  Oxnead. 

When  the  amalgamation  with  Messrs.  Barclay  & 
Co.  took  place,  the  first  local  directors  at  Yarmouth 
were  Mr.  Henry  Edmund  Buxton  and  Mr.  Charles 
Somerville  Orde,  who  had  been  partners  in  Gurney's 
Bank ;  Mr.  Eobert  Harry  Inglis  Palgrave,  who  had 
long  held  the  procuration  of  the  firm ;  and  Mr. 
Abbot  Eedmond  Buxton,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Edmund  Buxton. 

Mr.  Eobert  Harry  Inglis  Palgrave  is  the  third 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  his  mother, 
Elizabeth,  being  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner.  He  entered  the  Bank  in  1845.  He  had 
been  introduced  to  the  work,  however,  some  time 
before  this,  while  he  was  still  a  boy  at  school  at 
the  Charterhouse.  In  the  family  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  a  boy  intended  for  the  business 
should  spend  at  least  some  part  of  one  of  his 
holidays  thus. 

From  an  early  period  he  was  interested  in 
statistical  and  banking  questions.     In  1870  he  won 
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the  Taylor  prize  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  an 
essay  on  the  Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  1873  he  wrote  Notes  on  Banking.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  of 
Bankers,  and  has  contributed  a  good  many  papers 
to  the  journal  of  that  Society  as  well  as  to  the 
Bankers^  Magazine,  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  the  English  Country  Bankers' 
Association  one  of  the  three  representatives  to  give 
evidence  on  their  behalf  before  the  "  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Banks 
of  Issue."  From  1877  to  1883  he  edited  the 
Economist  newspaper  without  relinquishing  his  work 
at  Yarmouth. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  to  which  he  contributed  Appendix  B. 
to  the  third  report.  This  is  an  essay  on  the 
currency  and  standard  of  value  in  England,  France, 
and  India.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
Dictionary  of  Potitical  Economy^  recently  completed. 
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Haleswoeth  Bank. 

The  Halesworth  branch  has  always  been  under 
the  management  of  the  Yarmouth  partners  since  it 
was  first  opened  in  1782  by  the  firm  of  Gurneys 
&  Turner.  The  circulation  of  Halesworth  notes 
commenced  in  1799,  as  shewn  by  the  following 
letter  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co. : — 

"25th  August,  1799. 
"  We  have  to  advise  you  that  we  have  this  day  begun 
to    circulate    notes    dated    from    this    town    under    our 
Yarmouth   firm,  and   shall   henceforth   make   use   of  our 
stamps  for  bills,  country  cheques,  &c." 

Another  letter  written  in  the  same  year  gives 
striking  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin  at 
that  time.     Letter  to  Yarmouth  Bank : — 

"5th  October,  1799. 
"We  will  thank  you  to  send  us  on  first  opportunity 
a  few  pounds  of  silver,  our  stock  being  only  Ss.  6d.,  &c." 

Mr.  Thomas  Scratton  was  at  this  time  manager, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  post  until  1809.  Mr. 
James  Turner,  the  younger  son  of  the  first  local 
partner  at  Yarmouth,  then  removed  to  Halesworth, 
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where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1820 — the 
firm  being  Gurneys,  Turners,  &  Bright  wen.  Mr. 
Ambrose  Lloyd  joined  the  Bank  in  1820,  and  the 
title  of  the  Halesworth  Bank  then  was  Gurneys, 
Turner,  Brightwen,  &  Lloyd.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  Lloyd  two  years  later  Mr.  David  Lloyd 
became  the  resident  partner. 

At  this  time  bankers  were  much  troubled  by 
forgery  of  their  notes,  and  in  1828  the  Halesworth 
Bank  sent  the  following  caution  to  Saxmundham  : — 

"  You  will  do  well  to  look  carefully  at  every  £5  note 
of  ours  you  take,  as  we  hear  that  some  of  our  'ones' 
are  converted  into  'fives.'  We  doubt  the  truth  of  this, 
but  nevertheless  look  well  at  all  the  latter." 

Mr.  David  Lloyd  died  in  1839;  he  was  the  last 
resident  partner.  His  successor,  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnston,  was  appointed  "agent"  for  the  firm. 

In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  the  coming  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Halesworth  Bank  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John 
Aldis.  This  gentleman  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  Yarmouth  Bank,  which  he  entered  in  1817, 
remaining  on  the  staff  for  fifty  years;  his  elder 
brother,    Mr.    Thomas    Aldis,    having    entered    the 
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Yarmouth  Bank  ten  years  earlier.  The  latter  was 
often  employed  in  conveying  cash  and  notes  between 
this  and  other  Banks,  and  entries  in  his  diary  give 
indications  of  excitement  which  prevailed  at  various 
periods.  In  1825  there  is  an  entry  on  November 
25th:— 

"  Went  to  London  and  returned  27th  November  by 
mail,  £4,000  sovs." 

Again  on  December  13th,  1825  : — 

"Went  to  Norwich  with  Mr.  Brightwen,  and  on 
following  morning  proceeded  to  London  by  '  Times '  coach, 
and  returned  to  Yarmouth  with  £29,000  bank  and  £6,000 
sovs.  Returned  to  London  same  day,  and  returned  on 
Sunday  with  £30,000  bank." 

This  second  journey  was  made  in  a  post-chaise, 
Mr.  Aldis  having  for  a  travelling  companion  Mr. 
E.  Lacon  (afterwards  Sir  Edmund  Lacon,  and  grand- 
father of  the  present  baronet),  who  was  going  to 
London  on  a  similar  errand.  In  later  years  Sir  E. 
Lacon  used  to  say  that  he  remembered  the  journey 
well,  and  that  when  he  started  from  London  his 
father-in-law  gave  him  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols, 
which  caused  his  fellow-traveller  more  anxiety  than 
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any    fear    of    highwaymen.     The    excitement    soon 
subsided,  as  on  December  27th,  1825,  we  find  : — 

"  Went  to  London  by  mail  with  £25,000." 

His  journeys  were  not  always  undertaken  for  the 
Bank,  but  sometimes  in  the  interest  of  his  party 
to  look  up  outvoters;  thus  in  1820  he  notes  that 
he  went  to  Bury  and  Sudbury  for  two  freemen,  and 
returned  with  both.  Mr.  T.  Aldis  is  said  to  have 
worn  when  in  the  Bank  a  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  red  waistcoat,  and  top  boots.  Mr.  John  B. 
Aldis,  son  of  Mr.  John  Aldis,  went  to  the  Yarmouth 
Bank  in  1849,  but  was  transferred  to  Norwich  in 
1851,  and  still  remains  on  the  staff  of  that  Bank. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  was  descended  from  a  line 
of  small  Fife  lairds,  whose  estate  lay  in  the  *'East 
Neuk."  He  was  born  in  1798  in  his  father's 
house  at  Kibenny — one  of  five  ^^  Boroughs,"  mere 
fishing  villages,  whose  Close  Corporations  returned 
one  member  to  the  unreformed  Parliament.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-three  Mr.  Johnston  was  thus  chosen. 
This  is  not  very  intelligible  to  us  now,  considering 
that  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  political  party 
who    were    pledged    to    put    an    end    to    all    such 
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anomalies.  Perhaps  the  canny  Scots  knew  what 
they  were  about,  at  any  rate  it  turned  out  well 
for  the  constituency.  Had  they  returned  a  Tory, 
he  would  not  have  been  listened  to,  whereas  Mr. 
Johnston,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment, was  able  to  procure  a  change  in  their  original 
intention  of  simple  disfranchisement,  and  the  five 
boroughs  were  united  with  the  larger  towns  of  Cupar 
and  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  form  the  constituency 
survives  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Johnston  repre- 
sented it  in  the  first  two  Eeformed  Parliaments. 
With  Whig  principles  he  united  strong  religious 
convictions,  and  both  led  him  to  support  with 
ardour  the  philanthropic  measures  which  followed 
in  quick  succession  the  great  Eeform  Act.  This 
brought  him  into  close  connection  with  such  men 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury — then  Lord  Ashley — Dr. 
Lushington,  and  especially  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Powell  Buxton,  to  whose  eldest  daughter  he  was 
married  on  1st  August,  1834,  the  day  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Mr.  Buxton  wrote: — 

"  I  surrendered  my  vocation,  and  next  to  Macaulay  my 
best  human  helper  in  it,  on  the  same  day,  and  I  am  not 
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only  well  contented,  but  very  happy,  and  very  thankful 
that  she  is  so  bestowed." — Life  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Johnston  remained  closely 
associated  with  his  father-in-law  in  Parliamentary 
work  until  they  both  lost  their  seats  at  the  General 
Election  after  the  death  of  William  lY.  in  July,  1837. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Johnston  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Halesworth  Bank  with  its  Branch 
Banks,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  at 
the  head  of  most  of  the  movements  of  a  patriotic 
or  philanthropic  character  in  the  district.  He 
purchased  land  just  outside  the  town  for  providing 
labourers  with  allotments.  He  acquired  a  building, 
which  he  converted  into  a  hall  for  public  meetings ; 
this  was  afterwards  given  to  the  town  by  his 
children.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration 
of  Halesworth  Church,  which  was  completed  after 
his  death  by  public  subscription  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory.  The  Yolunteer  movement  also  had  his 
hearty  sympathy  and  support.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  he  took  command  of  the  7th  Suffolk  Eifle 
Company,  becoming  very  popular  with  the  members 
of  the  corps,  some  of  whom  still  remember  his 
cheery,  ^'Gentlemen,  rendezvous  in  the  Market  Place," 
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the  march  out  to   Holton  Hall,  and   the   hospitable 
welcome  which  always  greeted  them  there. 

In    1852  Mr.  Johnston   sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  his  wife. 

The  memory  of  this  gifted  lady  is  still  cherished 
in  Halesworth,  where  her  ready  sympathy,  her 
charities,  and  the  large  part  which  she  and  her 
husband  bore  in  the  life  of  that  rather  quiescent 
market  town,  are  a  well-kept  tradition.  An  infant 
school  was  built  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Johnston, 
and  for  carrying  on  work  which  she  had  much  at 
heart.  A  few  years  after  his  wife's  death  Mr. 
Johnston,  who  had  up  to  that  time  resided  at  the 
Bank  House,  purchased  Holton  Hall,  and  removed 
there  with  his  daughters.  During  Mrs.  Johnston's 
life  the  summer  months  were  spent  by  the  family 
at  Southwold,  then  a  quiet  watering  place,  and 
within  easy  driving  distance  from  Halesworth.  Mr. 
Johnston  died  in  1862,  and  was  buried  at 
Overstrand,  where  he  had  laid  his  wife  ten  years 
before,  within  the  old  ruins  in  the  churchyard. 

Mr.  Johnston  left  six  children;  the  eldest,  who 
bears  the  same  name,  is  well  known  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  as  Chairman  of  the  Essex  Quarter  Sessions 
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and  County  Council,  and  for  some  time  Member  of 
Parliament  for  South  Essex. 

In  1863  Mr.  Francis  E.  Babington,  who  married 
a  niece  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Orde,  was  appointed  agent. 

The  directors  for  the  Halesworth  district  are  now 
H.  E.  Buxton,  C.  S.  Orde,  F.  E.  Babington,  A.  E. 
Buxton,  and  G.  F.  Buxton. 

Most  of  the  Suffolk  Banks  were  branches  of 
Halesworth,^  but   that   at   Bungay   was   in    1790    a 

^  The  agencies  of  the  Halesworth  Bank  are  for  the  most  part  as 
quiet  as  the  little  market  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  the 
following  tradition  of  what  occurred  at  one  of  them  during  the  panic 
of  1866  shews  that  even  the  most  calm  of  country  managers  may  be 
moved  at  such  times  to  unusual  depths  of  anxiety.  This  worthy 
man  had  a  large  sum  of  cash  provided  for  him,  sufficient,  as  it  was 
believed,  to  meet  any  possible  "run"  on  his  branch.  But  he  was 
not  content  with  this.  He  came  to  the  firm  in  great  distress. 
What  was  he  to  do  if  all  his  customers  walked  into  the  Bank  on  one 
day  and  desired  to  withdraw  all  that  stood  to  their  credit?  As 
reasoning  was  obviously  useless,  the  manager  was  supplied  with  cash 
equal  in  amount  to  the  credit  in  his  ledger.     Still  he  was  not  happy. 

He  returned  and  said  :  "  You  know  Mr. banks  with  you  at " 

(naming  a  neighbouring  branch).  "  It  is  true  that  his  account  is  not 
under  my  management,  but  if  he  came  in  and  asked  me  to  cash  his 
cheque  for  £5,000  or  £10,000,  you  would  not  like  me  to  say  I  had 
not  the  money  by  me."  It  was  more  hopeless  than  before  to  attempt 
to  reason  with  a  man  in  such  a  frame  of  mind.  Enough  was  provided 
to  meet  this  also.  The  manager  slept  in  peace,  and  everything  passed 
off  well. 
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branch  of  the  Yarmouth  Bank,  while  at  Harleston 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  J.  Kerrich, 
a  brewer,  had  been  taken  into  partnership,  and  the 
title  of  the  firm  was  ^'  Gurneys  &  Kerrich."  In 
January,  1803,  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Kerrich  that 
the  business  at  Harleston  and  Bungay  should  be 
united,  and  that  the  new  firm  should  be  '^  Gurneys, 
Kerrich,  &  Turner,"  and  this  arrangement  continued 
until  1808,  when  both  Bungay  and  Harleston 
became  Halesworth  branches.  By  this  time 
agencies  had  been  opened  at  Eye,  Framling- 
ham,  Saxmundham,  Yoxford,  and  Woodbridge, 
but  the  bank  of  the  last-named  town  was  closed 
in  1812,  and  that  at  Yoxford  a  few  years  later,  to 
be  re-opened  in  1888. 

The  agencies  at  Southwold  and  Aldeburgh  were  of 
a  subsequent  date,  the  former  being  opened  in  1829. 

The  East  of  England  Bank,  established  in  1835, 
opened  branches  in  this  district.  These  were  taken 
over  by  the  Provincial  Banking  Corporation,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  later  to  the  London  and 
Provincial  Bank.  After  the  failure  of  the  Crown 
Bank,  Messrs.  Lacon  &  Co.  also  opened  Banks  in 
East  Suffolk. 
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Lynn  Bank — John  Birkbeck — Daniel  Gurney — His  Eeminiscences — 
Fras.  Oresswell— S.  A.  Gurney — F.  J.  Cresswell— T.  Southwell's 
Recollection— Fakeuham  Bank— Joseph  Peckover— Bank  Correspon- 
dence— Charles  Buxton— R.  N.  Hamond— Wisbech  Bank— Jon. 
Peckover — W.  and  A.  Peckover — Alexander  Peckover — F.  M.  Bland. 


HE  Lynn  Bank  was  opened  as  a  separate 
branch  on  1st  January,  1782,  in  premises 
on  King  Staithe  Square,  by  the  harbour 
side.  The  first  partners  were  the  members 
of  the  Norwich  firm,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Bartlett  Gurney's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  Birkbeck, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  a  Lynn  merchant,  who 
had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr. 
B.  Gurney,  and  had  six  years  previously  assisted 
the  Bank  in  collecting  the  deficient  gold  coin 
circulating  in  the  locality.  Mr.  John  Birkbeck 
had  up  to  this  time  been  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  William,  at  Settle,  in  the  firm  founded  by 
their   grandfather.     Originally  started  as  a  woollen 
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merchant's  business,  there  had  before  this  time  been 
combined  with  it  a  Bank,  which,  continuing  until 
1880,  when  the  title  of  the  firm  was  Birkbeck, 
Eobinson,  &  Co.,  was  in  that  year  converted  into  the 
Craven  Bank,  Limited.  For  a  short  time  after  his 
marriage  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  also  engaged  in  London 
as  a  shipping  insurance  agent,  but  relinquishing  both 
in  order  to  join  the  branch  about  to  be  started, 
he  removed  to  Lynn  in  December,  1781.  The 
Bank  was  opened  in  his  house  on  the  first  of 
the  following  month,  and  continued  there  for  87 
years.^ 

Lynn  was  at  this  time  a  commercial  centre  of 
great  importance.  Ships  brought  to  its  wharves  coal, 
timber,  and  wine,  and  it  was  the  chief  port  of 
shipment  of  the  corn  of  the  district.  The  trade 
was  then  in  few  and  strong  hands,  and  among  the 
first  accounts  in  the  ledgers  we  find  the  names  of 
some  of  these  rich  merchants. 

*  Mr.  Jonathan  Peckover  of  Wisbech  was  fond  of  repeating  a 
remark  which  he  overheard  at  a  market  dinner,  in  which  reference 
was  made  to  his  old  partner,  Mr.  John  Birkbeck.  One  of  the  farmers 
present  said  to  a  neighbour: — "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am 
never  five  minutes  in  Mr.  Birkbeck's  company  but  what  he  know 
to  a  penny  what  I  ha'  got  in  my  breeches  pocket." 
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Messrs.  Bell,  Cookson,  Carr,  &  Co.  of  Newcastle, 
tlie  history  of  whose  Eank  forms  such  an  interesting 
chapter  in  Mr.  Maberley  Phillips'  book,^  had  an 
account  with  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Bank  from 
1776,  and  with  the  Lynn  Bank  from  its  commence- 
ment. The  activity  of  these  accounts  shews  that 
the  business  transactions  between  the  two  districts 
were  many. 

In  1808,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Birkbeck,  his 
son,  Mr.  Henry  Birkbeck  became  a  partner,  the 
members  of  the  new  firm  being  Kichard,  John,  and 
Joseph  Gurney,  John  Gurney,  Jun.,  H.  Birkbeck, 
and  Joseph  Taylor ;  but  amicable  relations  were  not 
always  maintained  between  Mr.  Taylor  and  his 
partners.  His  friends,  Mr.  Bartlett  Gurney  and 
Mr.  John  Birkbeck,  were  both  dead,  and  eventually 
he  left  the  firm,  and  it  is  said  assisted  in  starting 
one  of  the  opposition  Banks. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney,  the  youngest  son  of 
Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Earlham,  went  to  Lynn,  where 
he  continued  to  be  for  many  years  the  West  Norfolk 
representative  of  the  Gurney  family,  being  assisted 

1  Banks,  Bankers,  and  Banking  in  Northumberland,  Durham^  and 
North  Yorkshire. 
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in  the  management  of  the  Bank  by  Mr.  Henry 
Birkbeck,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  F.  Cresswell.  In 
1816  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  purchased  a  small  estate 
at  North  Euncton,  enlarging  the  house,  which  he 
made  his  residence,  and  in  1822  married  the  Lady 
Harriet  Hay,  daughter  of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  ErroU. 
She  died  in  1837,  leaving  Mr.  Gurney  with  a  large 
family.  He  then  found  much  consolatiou  in  the  study 
of  archsDology,  which  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and 
became  a  prominent  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  In  many  of  his  researches  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  who  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  his  cousin  on  archaeological 
topics,  and  on  one  occasion,  having  heard  that  he 
had  discovered  the  chamber  in  Snore  Hall  in  which 
Charles  I.  slept,  he  sent,  Feb.  8th,  1840,  an  in- 
scription for  the  room. 

"  Inscription  for  a  chamber  in  Snore  Hall,  near 
Downham,  where  Charles  I.  slept  on  his  flight  dis- 
guised— 

"  When  Charles  the  First  first  ran  away, 
Aid  from  the  Scots  imploring, 
Finding  himself  to  all  a  prey 
And  7ione  for  his  restoring, 
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He  knew  nowhere  to  go  or  stay, 

The  Roundheads  round  him  pouring  ; 
So  he  came  to  Snore  Hall  in  a  coat  of  grey, 

And  in  Snore  Hall  lay  snoring. 

Weary  by  night  and  dreary  by  day, 

This  is  the  chamber  where  he  lay, 
And  this  is  the  bed,  and  this  is  the  board 
Whereon  the  sainted  monarch  snored ; 
And  much  he  wished  himself  in  this  bed 
The  night  before  he  lost  his  head. 
When  at  Whitehall  wood  shavers  shocking 
Disturbed  his  rest  with  the  scaffold's  knocking. 
Till  the  morning  broke  and  the  butcher  Harrison 
Had  bade  the  drums  beat  of  the  garrison, 
And  left  all  loyal  men  deploring 
That  he  lay  dead  who  here  lay  snoring." 

Mr.  D.  Gurney's  most  important  work  was  The 
Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay^  which  is,  to  quote 
the  reviewer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine : — 

"  A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  history  of  an  ancient 
family  which,  having  survived  through  several  centuries, 
at  length  has  found  in  one  of  its  latest  living  descendants 
a  representative  who,  having  the  talent,  has  devoted  his 
leisure  to  place  before  the  world  a  most  valuable  record 
of  the  possessions  and  actions  of  his  ancestors."  ^ 

^  The  Gentleman^ 8  Magazine,  May,  1860. 
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After  describing  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  the 
writer  says  : — 

"Here  we  may  pause  a  little,  as  the  foregoing  outline 
has  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
interesting  volumes  under  notice.  For  it  would  be  an 
act  of  neglect  on  our  part  not  to  indicate  to  the  reader 
that  the  materials  from  which  these  historical  facts  have 
been  gathered  are  of  the  highest  authority.  Contemporary 
charters,  abbatial  deeds,  and  official  records  have  not  only 
been  abundantly  used,  but  are  printed  in  extenso  in  forty- 
four  appendices,  each  appendix  consisting  of  several 
documents,  and  many  of  them  printed  for  the  first  time. 
So  that,  independently  of  the  author's  own  very  clear 
and  impartial  narrative,  there  is  a  mass  of  original  matter 
rescued  from  inevitable  decay." 

This  book,  privately  printed,  was  first  issued  in 
two  volumes,  but  a  supplementary  volume  was  after- 
wards added. 

In  his  own  interleaved  copy  of  the  volume  which 
contains  the  account  of  the  Gurneys  of  Keswick, 
Mr.  D.  Gurney  has  jotted  down  many  of  his 
recollections  of  members  of  his  own  family ;  notes 
which  he  did  not  publish,  as  he  wished  his  book 
to  be  considered  a  strictly  antiquarian  work. 

A  selection  from  these  traditions  and  reminiscences 
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cannot    fail    to    be    interesting.     Of    his   father   he 
writes : — 

"  John  Gurney,  my  father,  was  born  in  1749.  He  was 
the  favourite  son  of  his  mother,  and  brought  up  with 
great  indulgence,  so  much  so  that  his  education  was 
neglected  in  consequence,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bouring day  school,  and  that  always  in  the  family  coach. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  quick  and  acute  understanding, 
very  active  and  sensible.  All  these  qualities  made  him 
a  good  man  of  business  and  far-sighted  in  these  matters. 
Like  most  of  his  compeers  he  visited  Holland  when  a 
young  man,  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  stayed  there  any 
length  of  time,  as  many  of  the  young  merchants  of 
Norwich  did,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  then  carried 
on  between  that  city  and  Holland.  My  father  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  was  full 
of  liberal  feeling  towards  others  of  a  different  persuasion, 
and  the  older  he  grew  the  more  his  mind  expanded 
towards  others  in  this  and  every  other  way.  He  was 
very  good-looking,  without  being  actually  handsome,  florid 
with  light  hair,  which  gradually  became  grey ;  great 
animation  of  countenance  as  well  as  manner;  he  wore 
the  Quaker  costume  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  a  suit 
of  one  colour.  The  picture  of  him  by  Opie  does  not 
do  him  justice,  the  colouring  and  features  much  too  hard. 
*  *  *  *  » 

Z 
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"Early  in  life  he  became  attached  to  my  mother,  but 
as  she  had  no  fortune,  his  family,  particularly  his  elder 
brother,  for  a  time  objected  to  the  marriage.  She  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bell,  a  London  merchant, 
living  at  Stamford  Hill,  The  Bells  were  a  Cumberland 
family.  I  remember  my  grandfather  well ;  he  was  a  little 
man,  sinewy  and  active,  fond  of  sporting,  and  not,  I 
believe,  very  prudent. 

"My  mother  died  in  1792,  when  I  was  little  more  than 
a  year  old,  so  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  her.  She  was 
tall,  and  had  a  fine  figure,  something  like  that  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fry.  She  had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
was  approaching  a  brunette.  She  had  much  animation, 
was  well  informed,  and  conversed  well  on  many  subjects. 
She  was  fond  of  literary  society,  and  had  much  of  it  at 
Earlham  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  She  was  a 
fond  and  most  devoted  wife,  and  the  happiness  was  as 
great  as  this  world  could  give,  which  she  and  my  father 
enjoyed  together.  She  gradually  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  principles  of  Quakerism  as  she  became 
older ;  from  circumstances  she  was  not  in  the  way  of  any 
other  form  of  Christianity,  and  I  believe  the  infidel 
opinions  of  the  French  Revolution  drove  her  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

Mr.  Daniel  Qurney  bad  been  sent,  when  young, 
to  the  school  of  the  Eev.  John  Henry  Brown,  first 
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at  Norwich  and  afterwards  at  Hingham,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  till  the  year  1800.  After  this  he 
read  with  Mr.  Stannard,  a  Norwich  clergyman,  and 
then  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Eev.  John  Eogers.  He  much  enjoyed 
his  time  at  Oxford,  read  hard,  and  was  very  in- 
dustrious.^ "When  he  commenced  his  banking  life  at 
Lynn,  his  brother  John  and  his  sister  Kachel  were 
living  there.     Of  them  he  writes  : — 

"  Rachel  was  little  short  of  lovely  in  person  as  in  mind. 
She  lived  much  with  me  at  Lynn  and  Runcton  before  I 
married.     I  cannot  recall  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  the 

*  In  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney's  published  letters  there  is  mention  of  the 
hard  work  required  of  his  pupils  by  Mr.  Eogers,  under  whose  care 
the  three  brothers  had  been  placed,  and  in  a  Latin  epistle  to  his 
sister  Louisa,  written  before  he  was  sixteen,  he  describes  his  daily 
studies : — 

"  procedo  semper  iisdem 

In  studiis  constans ;   tempus  que  volubile  currit. 

Cum  primum  Phoebus  dispergit  lumina  grata 

Assiduus  surgo ;  recipit  me  bibliotheca  ; 

Lectito  vel  scribo  ;  cerebrum  geometrica  vexant. 

Sobria  post  hsec  solantur  jentacula  fessum; 

Butyrum  panisque  novus  cum  laci*  recenti. 

•  *  *  ♦  « 

Mox  iterum  petimus  Musis  sacrata  sacella 
Ac  mode  Thucydides,  Sophocles  modo  content  horas,  &c.,  &c." 
z  2 
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faithful,  sisterly,  and  almost  maternal  attachment  I  for  years 
experienced  from  her.  She  was  a  wise  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, and  truly  delightful  and  edifying  as  a  companion." 

And  of  his  brother,  John  Gurney  : — 

"  His  personal  beauty  was  great.  I  remember  him  in 
early  life,  with  long,  dark  brown  hair,  tall  and  rather  thin, 
very  graceful,  with  manners  extremely  and  unusually 
polished.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rogers.  His  talents  were  of  a  superior  order,  great 
quickness  of  perception,  and  much  power  of  reflection ;  he 
read  much,  and  was  extremely  well  informed.  John  came 
to  live  at  Lynn  about  the  year  1802.  I  came  to  live  with 
him  at  Lynn  in  the  spring  of  1809  ;  my  father  dying  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  John  was  after  that  chiefly  at 
Earlham." 

Mr.  D.  Gurney  refers  to  his  uncles  : — 

"Richard  Gurney,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers, 
inherited  the  family  place  at  Keswick.  In  person  he  was 
rather  stout,  florid,  with  dark  hair  and  a  prominent  nose. 
In  my  recollection  he  used  to  ride  a  handsome  grey  horse, 
with  a  dapper  groom  behind  him  on  a  second  grey  horse. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  coursing  and  shooting.  He 
purchased  Northrepps  Hall  from  his  brother-in-law,  Robert 
Barclay,  and  lived  there  a  good  deal  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.     He  added  much  to  the  old  hall  at  Keswick, 
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connecting  the  two  parts  of  it  together,  and  adding  a 
dining-room  and  drawing-room :  all  this  is  much  as  it  was 
in  his  time.^ 

"  His  son,  Richard  Hanbury  Gurney,^  born  in  1783,  was 
placed  in  early  life  in  Truman's  Brewery,  where  he  was 
in  very  exposed  circumstances.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  full  of  sterling  sense 
and  kindly  feeling,  but  neither  his  education  nor  early 
associations  led  to  the  complete  development  of  either. 

"  My  uncle,  Joseph  Gurney,  lived  at  Lakenham  Grove, 
and  his  family  were  always  called  the  Grove  Family. 
He  was  a  much  stricter  Quaker  than  either  of  his  brothers. 
Early  in  life  he  had  been  much  given  to  hunting,  and 
throughout  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  an  extremely 
good  rider.  He  was  remarkably  well  appointed  in  person 
and  dress,  very  gentleman-like,  from  which  the  plainness  in 
speech  and  in  apparel  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  no  way 
deducted.  He  looked  the  extreme  of  cleanliness  in  person 
and  purity  in  mind.  His  abilities  were  good,  but  he  was  not 
always  very  clear  either  in  his  religious  views  or  opinions 
upon  other  points ;  there  was  a  great  simplicity  about  him, 
and  withal  the  highest  rectitude  of  conduct  and  conversation. 

^  Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Keswick,  Mr.  Eichard  Gurney's  father,  had 
built  a  separate  wing  to  the  Old  Hall  at  Keswick  for  his  brother 
Samuel  to  inhabit. 

'  There  is  no  mention  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  as  he  was  living  at 
the  time  when  these  notes  were  written. 
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"The  Grove  Family.  I  recall  with  every  aiFectionate 
remembrance  my  intercourse  of  many  years  with  these 
beloved  cousins  and  their  father  and  mother ;  their 
kindness,  their  excellence,  their  accomplishments  and  many 
charms,  appear  like  a  dream  in  the  retrospect,  but  cannot 
be  forgotten." 

Of  Mr.  Jolm  Gurney,  the  senior  partner  when 
the  Bank  was  established,  Mr.  D.  Gurney  remarks 
that  :— 

"His  father  had  obviously  raised  the  condition  of  the 
Gurney s  of  Norwich  to  the  rank  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  of  that  city." 

But  he  was  himself: — 

"  less  devoted  to  business  than  his  predecessors.     He  rented 
Brooke  Old  Hall,  now  pulled  down." 

There  is  at  Dunston  a  picture  of  a  stag  hunt, 
and  one  of  the  horsemen  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Gurney 
of  Brooke,  who  joined  Mr.  Long  of  Dunston  in 
keeping  a  pack. 

Mr.  D.  Gurney  has  also  a  note  about  the  Martin 
family : — 

"The  first  Simon  Martin  was  son  of  William  Martin, 
a   weaver    at    Norwich.     He    had    been    head    clerk    to 
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Dimsdale,  Archer,  Hyde,  &  Co.,  bankers  in  London. 
Dimsdales  were  led  to  dissolve  this  partnership,  and  Archer 
and  Hyde  afterwards  became  bankrupt.  When  they  broke, 
Dr.  Franklin  offered  to  Simon  Martin  to  go  over  and  found 
the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  but  John  and  Henry  Gurney 
engaged  him  to  establish  the  Bank  at  Norwich. 

"  Simon  Martin,  the  second  of  that  name,  was  superior 
to  his  uncle  in  all  ways.  Richardson  &  Overend  wanted 
him  to  join  them  when  they  started  as  bill  brokers,  but 
Samuel  Gurney  was  introduced  instead,  as  his  father 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  planting  a  son."  ^ 

Mrs.  John  Birkbeck  was  a  widow  when  Mr. 
Daniel  Gurney  removed  to  Lynn.  Of  her  he 
writes : — 

"She  lived  at  the  Bank  House,  but  resided  all  the 
summer  at  a  villa  at  Hunstanton.  She  was  a  woman  of 
superior  abilities  and  of  great  piety  and  benevolence,  a 
strict    Quaker,   her  manners   those   of    the   old-fashioned 

^  Tradition  states  that  once  during  a  time  of  pressure,  probably 
that  referred  to  on  page  180,  Mr.  S.  Martin  said  to  the  firm  that  he 
wanted  tbem  to  give  him  £20,000  to  spend.  This  called  forth  some 
words  of  wonder  that  anyone  should  want  to  waste  money  at  such 
a  time.  Mr.  Martin  explained  that  it  was  wanted  to  help  men  in 
trade  who  were  really  solvent,  but  whose  creditors  were  pressing 
them,  and  who  could  not  in  such  a  time  of  anxiety  find  anyone  to 
help.  He  was  allowed  the  money,  of  which  nothing  hardly  was 
lost,  and  Norwich  was  spared  a  very  great  catastrophe. 
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gentlewoman  with  much  dignity.  In  person  she  was 
short  and  very  plain,  but  with  an  intelligent  countenance." 

Mr.  D.  Guniey  further  notes  that  her  mother  : — 

"  was  daughter  of  Benjamin  Bartlett  of  Bradford,  surgeon, 
to  whom  Dr.  Fothergill,  the  well-known  physician  and 
philanthropist,  was  apprenticed  in  1718." 

Late  in  life  Mr.  D.  Gurney  wrote  Thoughts  on 
Banking,  a  short  treatise  which  was  privately  printed 
for  distribution  among  his  friends. 

Mr.  Francis  Cresswell,  who  had  formerly  held 
a  command  in  the  East  India  Company's  Marine 
Service,  removed  to  Lynn  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  banking  firm.  Mr.  Cresswell's  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  niece  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Gurney.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  surviving  her 
husband  and  all  her  sons. 

Among  the  tales  of  what  happened  in  bygone 
days  at  Lynn,  there  is  one  of  a  run  on  the  Bank, 
when  Mr.  Cresswell  went  up  to  London  in  a  post 
chaise  for  gold,  and  the  Bank  was  kept  open  till 
his  return,  about  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Bagge,  leading  merchants  in  the 
town  and  great  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Bank, 
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stood  behind  the  counter  with  Mr.  D.  Gurney,  and 
did  much  by  saying  that  they  would  be  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  Bank  to  allay  the  panic,  which 
ceased  on  the  arrival  of  gold  from  London. 

In  the  year  1853  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  served  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1855 
Mr.  John  Henry  Gurney  was  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Lynn. 

In  1854  Mr.  Somerville  A.  Gurney,  the  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney,  entered  the  Lynn  Bank, 
and  in  1857  was  married  to  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Mr.  A.  Hamond  of  Westacre. 

Mr.  Francis  Cresswell  died  in  1861,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Bank  partnership  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Fras.  Jos.  Cresswell,  who  had  formerly  served  in 
the  Pameronian  Eegiment,  and  had  married  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  Calthorpe,  daughter  of  Lord  Calthorpe. 

In  1861  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Everards  was 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.,  and  the  failure 
of  the  East  of  England  Bank  in  1864  added  con- 
siderably to  the  business  of  the  Lynn  Bank,  which 
necessitated  the  removal  in  1869  to  larger  premises, 
and  suitable  buildings  were  acquired  in  the  Market 
Place. 
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In  the  year  1880  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  died,  the 
youngest  and  last  survivor  of  the  children  of  John 
Gurney  of  Earlham,  and  for  many  years  the  senior 
partner  in  the  Bank.  He  vras  buried  at  North 
Euncton. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Cresswell  died  in  1882,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  firm  by  his  son,  Mr.  George 
Francis  Addison  Cresswell,  who  had  married  in  1878 
Constance,  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Gurney.  Mr.  G. 
Cresswell  lost  his  wife  in  1879,  and  married  secondly 
in  1882  Eva,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gurney 
of  North  Euncton. 

In  1888  Sir  Lewis  Jarvis  died,  and  after  his 
decease  the  Bank  of  Jarvis  &  Jarvis,  in  which  he 
was  the  senior  partner,  failed.  Most  of  the  business 
was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co. 

Attached  to  the  Lynn  Bank  are  the  S  waff  ham  and 
Downham  Market  Branches.  In  the  first  ledger  in 
the  Norwich  Bank  an  account  was  opened  in  1776 
with  Francis  Dalton  of  Swaffham,  the  first  account 
in  connection  with  that  town,  where  a  Bank  was 
opened  in  1807,  to  be  followed  three  years  later 
by  one  at  Downham  Market.  This  was  a  time 
when  bankers  were  opening  many  fresh  branches  in 
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consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
exempted  from  stamp  duty  cheques  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand  and  drawn  upon  a  banker,  if 
issued  within  10  miles  of  a  Bank,  provided  the  place 
of  issue  were  specified  in  such  cheques,  and  that 
they  were  dated  on  or  before  the  day  of  issue. 
Cheques  not  falling  within  the  exemption  required 
the  ad  valorem  stamp  duty.  The  distance  by  a 
subsequent  Act  was  extended  to  15  miles. 

Mr.  Thomas  Southwell,  who  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Lynn  Bank  in  1846,  his  father  having  been 
many  years  in  the  same  service,  has  kindly  furnished 
the  following  reminiscences : — 

"At  the  half-yearly  settlements  the  non-resident  partners 
used  to  visit  the  Bank,  and  as  this  was  a  noteworthy 
event,  of  course  their  personalities  attracted  my  attention, 
and  are  vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory.  The  then 
Mr.  Henry  Birkbeck,  who  was  born  in  the  Lynn  Bank 
House,  was  a  regular  visitor,  but  I  had  little  opportunity 
of  seeing  him,  as  be  died  in  1848.  I  have  often  heard  my 
father,  who  received  great  kindness  at  his  hands,  speak 
of  him  and  of  his  keen  business  habits,  and  from  all 
I  have  heard  his  capacity  in  this  direction  was  very  great. 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  'taking  the  measure' 
of   a   situation  in  all  its  bearings,  and  with  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  his  profession  to  its  minutest  details,  was 
a  most  successful  banker  and  reliable  man  of  business. 

"  Samuel  Gurney  was  not  such  a  frequent  visitor.  My 
first  impression  of  him  is  a  very  vivid  one.  The  parlour 
in  the  old  Bank  at  Lynn  was  just  to  the  right  of  the 
desk  at  which  I  stood,  and,  being  on  a  slightly  higher 
level,  was  approached  by  one  or  two  steps.  One  day  the 
door  opened  and  a  portly  figure  of  medium  height, 
spotlessly  attired  in  strict  Quaker  costume,  surmounted 
by  a  rounded  head  and  face,  grave,  but  with  a  remarkably 
kind  and  happy  expression,  the  silver-grey  hair  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  ordered  disorder — stood  framed  in  the 
doorway.  In  a  voice  which  was  one  of  the  charms  of 
that  branch  of  the  Gurney  family  he  addressed  me,  *  Will 
thee  give  me  a  goose-quill  ?  I  cannot  use  these  i-ron 
pens.'  He  was  as  much  unlike  his  brothers,  Joseph  John 
and  Daniel  as  it  is  possible  for  brothers  to  be,  but 
there  was  about  him  that  peculiar  winning  manner 
and  address  which  was  characteristic  of  them  all.  At 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  was  in 
the  prime  of  mature  manhood  and  at  the  height  of  his 
prosperity. 

"Joseph  John  Gurney  was  better  known  in  Norfolk, 
being  resident  in  the  county,  and  I  had  more  opportunities 
of  seeing  him.  The  well-known  portraits  of  him  are 
strikingly  like,  but  they  do  not  quite  convey  the  placid 
expression  and  far-off  look  of  his  striking  eyes  or  the 
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peculiar  winning  and  gentle  manner  which  left  such  a 
lasting  impression  on  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

"  Of  Hudson  and  Richard  Gurney,  cousins  of  the  above, 
I  knew  nothing,  but  John  Henry,  son  of  Joseph  John,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  generally  attended 
the  settlements.  Even  at  that  time  he  was  well  known  as 
an  ardent  student  of  local  ornithology,  and  in  after  years 
he  earned  a  just  celebrity  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
especially  with  the  birds  of  prey,  in  which  branch  of 
the  science  he  was  the  acknowledged  authority.  As  I 
was  equally  keen  on  the  same  subject,  according  to  my 
limited  opportunities,  similarity  of  tastes  soon  brought 
us  into  contact,  and  many  years  of  correspondence  and 
intercourse  ripened  into  what  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed 
to  call  friendship,  which  lasted  till  his  death  in  1890. 
In  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  was  exemplified  in  a  marked  degree 
the  advantage  of  the  love  of  some  study  outside  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life.  Mr.  Gurney  was  an  exemplary 
Christian  man,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in  after  years, 
when  troubles  crowded  upon  him,  the  soothing  influence 
of  his  favourite  study  largely  aided  in  enabling  him  to 
bear  up  under  trials  which  an  ordinary  man  would  have 
been  unable  to  support,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  birds 
and  his  books  were  a  great  element  in  the  happiness 
which  marked  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  old 
home  at  Northrepps. 

"But    there    are   two   other   visitors   I   must  mention, 
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though  they  were  neither  of  them  members  of  the  firm, 
although  sons  of  partners.  One  morning  about  eleven 
o'clock  a  handsomely-appointed  gig  with  a  pair  driven 
tandem  drew  up  '  all  standing '  at  the  Bank  door.  How  it 
got  there  I  never  could  quite  understand,  for  the  only 
approach  to  the  Bank  was  by  a  lane  as  crooked  as  a 
dog's  hind  leg  and  generally  encumbered  by  farmers' 
waggons  delivering  corn  at  the  merchants'  granaries,  but 
the  hand  that  held  the  ribbons  was  a  skilful  one,  and 
difficulty  only  added  zest  to  the  feat  (for  feat  it  really 
was).  From  this  gig  alighted  two  splendid  young  fellows 
in  all  the  glories  of  Melton  driving  coats  and  buttons  as 
big  as  tea  saucers.  When  I  say  they  were  Mr.  Addison 
Cresswell  and  the  late  esteemed  head  of  the  firm  of 
Gurney  &  Co.,  Mr.  Henry  Birkbeck,  who  had  driven 
through  from  Norwich,  as  was  their  custom,  having  changed 
horses  at  Swafi'ham,  my  expression  of  admiration  for  two 
such  men,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  will  not  be  considered 
by  those  who  knew  them  to  be  extravagant.  Mr.  Addison 
Cresswell  died  in  1867  and  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  1895:  the 
memory  of  the  latter  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
to  require  any  further  comments  here.  The  way  in  which 
he  carried  out  the  traditions  of  the  firm  of  which  he 
lived  to  be  the  head,  together  with  his  frank  and  kindly 
address,  great  business  capacity,  and  unbounded  generosity, 
endeared  him  to  all ;  a  more  thoroughly  popular  man 
has  not  been  known  in  the  county  for  many  years,  and 
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that  notwithstanding  a  manliness  of  character  which 
scorned  to  make  friends  at  the  sacrifice  of  convictions. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Hay  Gurney  was  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak  an  occupant  of  the  '  back  desk '  ^  at  Lynn,  but  he 
soon  left  for  Norwich,  where  he  settled  for  life. 

"  Having  briefly  referred  to  the  *  visitors '  at  the  first 
settlement  which  I  remember,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
say  a  word  about  the  two  resident  partners,  Mr.  Daniel 
Gurney  of  North  Rune  ton,  and  Mr.  Francis  Cress  well, 
who  lived  at  the  Bank  House. 

"Of  Mr.  CresswelFs  family  I  know  little.  He  married 
Rachel,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  to  this  I  believe  he 
owed  his  introduction  to  the  banking  firm.  Previous  to  his 
coming  to  Lynn  he  had  ^jommanded  an  East  Indiaman, 
a  post  of  some  consideration  in  those  days,  and  he  brought 
with  him  the  manners  and  bearing  of  the  quarter  deck. 
His  appearance  was  somewhat  rough  and  austere,  but  his 

*  The  back  desk  is  the  seat  allotted  to  junior  clerks,  generally 
immediately  behind  the  counter.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  those 
who  are  seated  there  as  well  as  to  the  furniture  itself.  The  sons  of 
partners  who  enter  the  Bank  commence  their  career  at  the  back  desk, 
their  varied  duties  in  that  position  affording  an  excellent  training. 
At  all  Bank  functions  "the  health  of  the  back  desk"  is  a  toast 
received  with  enthusiasm.  There  is  a  tradition  that  in  Mr.  Hay 
Gurney' s  Lynn  days  he  kept  a  horn  under  the  desk,  with  which, 
when  the  shop  was  clear  of  customers,  he  would  occasionally  wake 
the  echoes  of  the  Bank,  to  the  great  horror  of  old  Mr.  Southwell,  the 
senior  clerk. 
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business  capacity  was  great,  and  had  his  energies  been 
directed  in  a  public  capacity,  I  doubt  not  that  like  his 
brother,  the  first  Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court,  he  would 
have  become  distinguished,  but  his  sphere  of  action  was 
more  limited,  and  confined  to  the  afiairs  of  the  borough, 
the  financial  position  of  which,  I  have  been  told,  he  found 
in  confusion,  and  left  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  He  was 
also  greatly  interested  in  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
town,  which  benefited  largely  from  his  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

"  In  1850,  Mr.  Cress  well's  son,  Gurney,  then  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  sailed  in  the  Investigator,  under  Captain 
Mc  Clure,  in  search  of — and  as  it  proved,  to  discover — the 
North  West  Passage,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  foresight 
of  his  father,  the  ship  and  crew  might — and  probably 
would — have  shared  the  fate  of  their  predecessor, 
Franklin,  but  a  communication  from  Mr.  Cresswell  to 
the  Admiralty  of  that  day,  advising  the  direction  in  which 
search  should  be  made,  providentially  influenced  their 
instructions  to  the  relief  expedition,  and  in  the  words  of 
Sherard  Osborn,  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  *  it  was 
fortunate  for  England's  naval  history  and  for  humanity 
that  a  parent's  solicitude  for  a  son  absent  on  this 
expedition  was  more  clear-sighted  [than  that  of  the 
committee  advising  the  Admiralty],  and  that  by  that, 
as  well  as  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Lady  Franklin,  a 
modification  of  that  opinion  was  efiected.'     I  could  give 
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many  instances  of  Mr.  Cresswell's  iron  nerve  and  of  the 
goodness  of  heart  which  his  reserved  and  somewhat 
forbidding  exterior  hid  from  those  who  only  knew  him 
casually.  I  think  it  was  about  the  year  1851  that  Mr. 
Cresswell's  eldest  son,  Francis  Joseph,  left  the  army  and 
came  into  the  Bank.  He  was  devoted  to  gunning  and 
boating,  and  a  mutual  fondness  for  birds  led  to  an 
understanding  between  us,  which  displayed  itself  in  many 
acts  of  friendship  during  his  life,  which  pleasant  relation- 
ship I  am  happy  to  say  is  continued  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Mr.  George  Cresswell. 

"Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  removed  to  Lynn  in  1809,  and 
survived  till  1880,  when  he  died  at  North  Runcton  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  being  the  last  of  the  Earlham 
family.  At  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  he  was 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  possessed  in  a  marked  degree 
all  the  grace  of  manner  and  personal  attractions,  for  which 
that  branch  of  the  family  were  so  remarkable.  It  was 
not  alone  owing  to  their  good  looks,  although  in  that 
respect  they  were  highly  favoured,  but  there  was  a 
certain  innate  gentleness  of  bearing  and  well-bred 
courtesy,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  very 
winning:  not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  decision  of 
character,  but  a  refusal  from  him  was  always  shorn  of 
its  bitterness,  and  would  often  send  its  recipient  away 
with  more  kindly  feelings  than  its  granting  would  produce 
from    some    who   were   not    possessed   of    his    charm    of 
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manners.  One  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  D.  Gumey 
was  his  fondness  for  children,  and  a  certain  youthfulness, 
which  he  retained  even  in  old  age.  Mr.  Gurney  suffered 
severely  by  the  catastrophe  of  1866,  and  but  for  the 
assistance  of  his  sister,  Lady  Buxton,  he  must  have 
quitted  Euncton,  where  so  many  happy  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent.  He  was  an  accomplished  archaeologist, 
and  never  lost  interest  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  which 
beguiled  many  an  hour  in  his  retirement,  which  came  to 
a  peaceful  termination  at  his  old  home  in  June,  1880,  and 
so  passed  away  the  last  of  the  kind  and  generous  masters 
whom  I  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lynn  Bank  in 
1846." 

The  first  local  Directors  for  the  Lynn  and 
Wisbecli  District  after  the  amalgamation  under  the 
title  of  Barclay  k  Company,  Limited,  were  Somerville 
A.  Gurney,  George  F.  A.  Cresswell,  F.  M.  Bland, 
and  H.  G.  Barclay. 


Fazenham  Bank. 

The  Fakenham  Bank  was  opened  in  June,  1792, 
by  Messrs.  Gurneys  &  Birkbeck  of  Lynn,  who 
took  into  partnership  Mr.  Joseph  Peckover,  a 
merchant    and    shop-keeper    of    that    town,    whose 
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integrity  and  business  capacity  had  won  him  the 
confidence  of  his  neighbours,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  depositing  money  with  him.^  He  had 
also  been  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  of 
Norwich  for  the  distribution  of  their  notes. 

Fakenham  was  the  market  town  of  a  large 
agricultural  district,  in  which  the  landlords,  following 
the  example  set  them  by  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester, 
then  Mr.  Thos.  Wm.  Coke,  M.P.  for  West  Norfolk, 
encouraged  their  tenants  by  letting  their  farms  on 
long  leases,  with  liberal  covenants  and  at  easy  rents, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  De  Foe,  ^Hhey  had  a 
vanity  in  not  raising."  Under  these  conditions  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  greatly  improved,  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  county  much  increased, 
while  the  farms  were  of  such  dimensions  that  only 
men  of  capital  could  take  them,  whose  ample  means 
justified  a  style  of  living  far  removed  from  that  of 
their  predecessors,  and  the  West  Norfolk  farmers 
were  the  aristocracy  of  their  class. 

The  Bank  was  at  first  conducted  under  the  personal 

^  Mr.  Jos.  Peckover  told  Mr.  D.  Gurney  that  sometiraes,  in  these 
early  days  of  banking,  people  in  the  neighbourhood  deposited  money 
and  paid  so  much  per  cent,  for  safe  custody. 
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superintendence  of  Mr.  Peckover,  in  his  own  offices, 
situated  in  the  Market  Square  at  Fakenham,  and 
continued  under  his  supervision  until  the  year  1816, 
when  he  retired  from  the  partnership,  but  continued 
to  reside  at  Fakenham  until  his  death  in  1836.  The 
premises  then  occupied  by  this  Eank  are  now  tenanted 
by  Messrs.  Sheringham  &  Overman,  wool  and  wine 
merchants,  and  remain  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Peckover's  family.  The  first  of  the  large  landowners 
who  had  a  local  banking  account  was  Sir  George 
Chad,  Bart.,  followed  at  no  distant  date  by  members 
of  the  Walpole,  Coke,  Townshend,  Milles,  and 
Fitzroy  families. 

An  important  item  in  the  Bank  expenses  in  those 
early  days  was  the  cost  of  the  quill  pens/  and  with  an 

^  On  one  occasion  quills  were  the  cause  as  well  as  the  weapons 
of  controversy  between  two  Banks.  A  parcel  intended  for  Lynn  was 
mis-sent  to  Norwich,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  mistake  a  request 
was  made  by  the  Lynn  Bank  that  the  quills  might  be  sent  to  their 
proper  destination.  In  the  next  letter  from  Norwich  to  Lynn  was 
the  following  reply : — 

**  Ye  worthy  scribblers  of  the  Fens, 
Your  quills  are  all  transformed  to  pens, 
But  if  'twill  cure  you  of  the  dumps, 
We'll  freely  send  you  all  the  stumps." 
Which  shews  that  in  the  days  of  yore  the  intercourse  between  the 
various  Banks  was  of  a  less  formal  character  than  in  later  times. 
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order  for  another  thousand  the  stationer  often  received 
a  remonstrance  as  to  the  quality  of  those  last 
supplied,  which  were  found  to  be  '^  weak  in  substance 
and  too  brittle."  The  expense  of  postage  also  gave 
rise  to  frequent  remarks  in  the  correspondence. 
One  customer  is  told  "it  is  good  manners  to 
pay  the  postage,"  and  another  person  is  thus 
admonished,  '*if  you  should  again  address  us,  you 
will  perhaps  pay  the  postage  of  your  letter,  as  we 

are  not  Mr. 's  agents,  but  his  bankers." 

The  condition  of  the  money  market  is  reflected 
in  various  letters  to  customers  who  applied  for 
advances.  The  following  extracts  are  from  some 
which  were  written  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  this  century  : — 

"  We  have  willingly  allowed  for  a  length  of  time  your 
banking  account  to  remain  overdrawn.  As,  however,  the 
price  of  the  funds  is  in  so  advantageous  a  state,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  we  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
balance  paid  off." 

Another  letter  says : — 

"Money  is  very  scarce,  it  will  not  be  convenient  to 
lay  longer  out  of  our  money." 
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And  again : — 

"  When  you  desire  accommodation,  our  convenience  may 
be  consulted  during  the  present  scarcity  of  money." 

A  troublesome  client  is  addressed  thus : — 

"  We  have  kept  up  a  pretty  regular  correspondence 
with  you  for  the  last  three  years,  we  pressing  and  you 
promising  to  pay."  ^ 

But  it  was  thought  prudent  that  some  important 
customers  should  be  written  to  from  Norwich,  and 
the  following  is  a  good  sample  of  such  correspon- 
dence : — 

"We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  your  account  continues 
overdrawn  so  much  beyond  the  limits  which  the  principles 

^  The  following  is  from  a  letter  received  from  a  customer  of  a 
very  different  class,  who  found  his  account  overdrawn  through  the 
non-receipt  by  the  Bank  of  a  remittance  which  he  understood  had 
come  to  hand,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  extreme  courtesy  with 
which  a  banker  was  treated  by  his  customers  eighty  years  ago: — 
"Why  I  feel  particularly  uncomfortable  on  this  subject,  is  my 
having  taken  such  a  liberty  with  your  Bank,  without  first  asking 
the  favour;  and  as  I  never  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
you,  nor  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personally  till  yesterday, 
my  conduct  to  you  must  appear  inexplicable.  I  assure  you  I  feel 
extremely  sorry  for  this  strange  circumstance,  but  hope  the  statement 
I  have  briefly  given  will  serve  as  an  explanation  and  an  apology 
for  it." 
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of  our  business  warrant  us  in  allowing.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  great  respectability  of  the  connection,  but 
we  are  certain  you  will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of 
our  confining  ourselves  to  proper  limits.  With  this 
impression,  we  have  decidedly  to  request  that  you  will 
take  early  and  effectual  measures  for  reducing  your 
balance  to  its  usual  standing." 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  customers  of  the  Bank 
in  those  days  that  if  a  letter  commenced  ^'Eespected 
Friends "  there  was  a  prospect  of  obtaining  easier 
terms  through  a  personal  interview,  but  if  the  begin- 
ning was  '*  Esteemed  Friends,"  then  the  requests  in 
the  letter  must  be  complied  with,  if  possible. 

The  issue  of  notes  was  at  first  confined  to  those 
of  two  denominations  only,  £5  and  £10,  the  latter, 
judging  from  the  number  ordered  from  the  stationer, 
being  most  in  favour,  but  in  1813,  Mr.  Jos.  Peckover 
urged  the  Norwich  partners  to  allow  the  issue  of 
£1  notes,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  average  cir- 
culation of  the  Fakenham  Bank  was  at  that  time 
about  £70,000,  which  shows  how  important  to  a 
banker  his  note  issue  then  was,  and  also  what  a 
large  part  of  the  circulating  medium  was  furnished 
by  local  bankers. 

In   those  days   the  clearing  between  the  various 
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banks  was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
expense.  There  were  few  cheques,  and  business 
transactions  were  generally  settled  by  means  of  local 
notes.  The  clearing  for  Norwich,  Lynn,  Swaffham, 
and  Fakenham  took  place  once  a  week  at  Houghton, 
a  small  village  near  the  seat  of  the  Walpoles, 
as  being  the  most  convenient  centre,  where  the 
messengers  arrived  on  horseback.  The  old  saddle- 
bags used  on  these  occasions  were  for  a  long  time 
preserved  at  the  Lynn  Bank,  and  tales  were  handed 
down  of  the  adventures  of  these  ^* clearing  clerks'' 
of  bygone  days.  One,  it  was  said,  took  an  in- 
voluntary part  in  a  fox  hunt;  another  dropped  his 
bridle  in  opening  a  gate,  and  had  a  chase  of  another 
kind  across  country ;  while  alarms  of  highwaymen 
entered  much  into  these  recitals.  SwafPham  was 
afterwards  chosen  as  the  place  for  exchanging,  and 
the  journeys  were  made  by  the  regular  coaches.  A 
blunderbuss  and  pistols  of  the  period  still  ornament 
the  Bank  parlour  at  Fakenham. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Peckover,  his 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  and  the 
Fakenham  business  was  carried  on  under  the  firm 
of   Gurneys,    Birkbeck,   and   Buxton.     Mr.    Charles 
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Buxton  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
the  first  of  that  name,  of  Earle's  Colne,  who  had 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  Mr.  Osgood  Hanbury, 
Mr.  C.  Buxton  was  thus  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Eichard 
Hanbury  Gurney.  Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton's  death  in  1793 
at  the  early  age  of  37  was  deeply  lamented  by  many 
outside  his  family  circle,  whose  grief  found  expression 
in  the  local  press.  In  1789  he  had  served  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Essex,  when 
*'he  availed  himself  of  the  authority  of  his  office 
to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  prisoners  under  his 
superintendence,  visiting  them  sedulously,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  jail  fever."  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Buxton  continued  to  reside  at  Earle's  Colne  for  some 
years  after  her  husband's  death,  bringing  up  her 
family  of  five  children.  She  then  married  Mr. 
Edmund  Henning,  a  banker  of  Weymouth,  and  her 
second  son,  Charles,  afterwards  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Henning  by  a  previous  marriage. 

Mr.  C.  Buxton  may  have  learned  something  of 
banking  at  the  house  of  his  stepfather,  but  his 
residence  at  Fakenham  was  brief,  for  he  died  of  a 
decline  at  Weymouth  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  30, 
leaving  one  son,  Mr.  Edmund  Buxton. 
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Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  wrote  many  years  afterwards 
of  his  brother  Charles : — 

"He  was,  I  think,  the  most  agreeable  person  I  ever 
knew.  A  kind  of  original  humour  played  about  his 
conversation.  It  was  not  wit;  it  was  anything  rather 
than  that  species  of  humour  which  provokes  loud  laughter, 
it  was  not  exactly  naiveU,  though  that  comes  nearest  to 
it.  It  was  an  intellectual  playfulness,  which  provided 
every  hour  and  extracted  from  every  incident  a  fund  of 
delicate  merriment." 

Mr.  Abraham  Kawlinson  succeeded  to  the 
partnership  on  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Buxton, 
the  title  of  the  firm  being  Gurneys,  Birkbeck,  & 
Eawlinson. 

The  Bank  remained  under  Mr.  Eawlinson's  manage- 
ment until  1829,  and  after  his  death  in  that  year 
the  practice  of  making  the  manager  a  partner  was 
discontinued,  and  for  the  ten  years  following  Mr. 
Sampson  Lloyd  Foster  was  manager.  This  gentleman 
removed  to  Norwich  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Simon 
Martin  in  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Nicholas  Hamond,  who  for  more  than  forty  years 
held  the  post;  this,  on  his  resignation,  was  given 
to  his  son,  Commander  R.  N.  Hamond,  R.N.,  whose 
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term  of  service  at  the  Bank  was  cut  short  by  an 
early  and  lamented  death  in  1894. 

Mr.  Lothar  von  Bunsen,  a  grandson  of  Mr. 
Henry  Birkbeck,  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Seymour 
of  Bar  wick,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Birkbeck,  are  now  managers  of  the  Fakenham 
Bank. 


The  Wisbech  and  Lincolnshire  Bank. 

This  Bank  was  founded  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Peckover, 
who  was  born  at  Fakenham  in  1754,  and  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Mr.  Joseph  Peckover,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  partner  in  the  Fakenham 
Bank.  He  first  opened  a  general  shop  in  High  Street, 
Wisbech,  and  being  successful  in  business  and 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  his  customers,  was  often 
asked  to  take  care  of  their  money,  as  they  felt  it 
to  be  safer  with  him  than  in  their  homes  in  the 
Fens.  It  thus  occurred  to  Mr.  Peckover  that  a 
Bank  could  be  established  with  advantage,  but  not 
feeling  himself  sufiiciently  strong  in  capital,  he 
entered  into  communication  with  the  Gurneys  at 
Lynn,  and  in  partnership  with  that  firm  commenced 
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a  banMng  business.  The  first  ledger  was  opened 
in  1782,  and  among  the  accounts  in  it  are  to  be 
found  the  following  names: — ^^Jecks  and  Dawbarn, 
T.  Everson  and  J.  Everson,  Fawssett  and  Bellamy, 
Mann  Hutchesson,  Thomas  Bowker,  William  Eayner, 
Usill  and  Shepherd."  There  is  also  a  small  deposit 
account  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Lumkin,  who  owned 
Park  House,  Leverington,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  the  original  Tony  Lumkin.^ 

In  1794  the  business  was  removed  to  Bank  House, 
North  Brink,  which  Mr.  Peckover  had  purchased, 
and  was  carried  on  there  until  1879,  when  the 
new  Bank  was  built.  Finding  that  the  Bank 
required  all  his  attention,  Mr.  Peckover  gave  up 
his  shop  entirely.  A  draft  bearing  his  signatui^e  and 
issued  in  1794  has  been  preserved:  it  is  signed 
by  Jon.  Peckover  for  Kichard  Gurney,  Bartlett 
Gurney,  Joseph  Gurney,  John  Birkbeck,  Joseph 
Taylor,  and  Jonathan  Peckover. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  at  Leveringtou  that  Goldsmith  wrote  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  at  that  place.  In  the  north  aisle  of  Leverington 
Church  there  is  an  inscription  to  Captain  Anthony  Lumkin,  who  died 
1780,  aged  51.  The  Lumkins  were  an  old  family  there,  as  more  than 
a  century  earlier  there  is  an  entry  in  the  register  of  the  baptism  of 
Anthony,  son  of  Anthony  Lumkin  and  Maria  his  wife. 
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In  1803  Mr.  Peckover  was  anxious  to  issue  £1 
notes,  and  wrote  to  the  Norwich  Bank  on  the 
subject.     The  answer  sent  was:  — 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting  the  issuing  of  small 
notes  of  our  own,  we  can  by  no  means  determine  to 
consent  to  it,  though  we  feel  very  loth  to  oppose  what 
appears  so  much  your  wish.  We  have  many  reasons, 
and  probably  some  prejudices,  against  it,  but  a  very 
obvious  one  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  is,  that  if  we 
have  war  small  bank  will  be  a  greater  security  to  us, 
if  we  have  peace  small  notes  must  in  the  end  disappear, 
by  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  payments  in  specie.  The 
first  we  fear  is  most  likely  to  operate." 

The  Norwich  partners  consented  later  to  the 
issue  of  £1  notes  at  "Wisbech;  one  preserved  at 
the  Norwich  Bank  is  dated  November,  1808.  The 
amount  of  these  small  notes  of  the  Wisbech  Bank 
in  circulation  was  at  one  time  £50,000. 

A  desire  to  be  different  from  other  branches  in 
the  note  circulation  prevailed  at  other  times  at 
Wisbech,  for  in  much  later  years  £20  notes  were 
issued  from  that  Bank,  while  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  system  tens  and  fives  were  deemed  sufficient. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Peckover  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Norwich  partners  on  the  propriety  of 
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giving  monetary  aid  from  the  Bank  to  the  Volunteers. 
To  this  letter  Mi\  Joseph  Gurney  replied : — 

*  "llTH  Mo.  5th,  1803. 

"Dear  Jonathan, 

"Our  firm  has  entered  into  no  such  sub- 
scription as  thou  hast  alluded  to,  nor  have  the  Society 
here  encouraged  it,  but  what  has  given  rise  to  the  report 
has  been  an  application  made  to  my  brother  John  and 
myself  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  Volunteers,  who  have 
no  means  either  in  themselves  or  through  any  pay  or 
allowance  made  them,  to  provide  necessary  clothing  to 
defend  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to 
which  they  are  likely  soon  to  be  exposed  (some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  already  called  out),  this  being  a  distinct  object 
of  charity  (at  least  in  our  view),  and  having  no  relation 
to  the  corps  as  a  military  body,  but  simply  as  suffering 
individuals,  my  brothers,  Richard  and  John,  and  myself 
have  found  no  objection  in  our  minds  to  afford  them 
relief.  Most  of  our  other  Friends  have,  however,  seen  the 
thing  in  a  different  light,  and  therefore  we  are  particularly 
solicitous  our  example  may  not  influence  others,  and  that 
where  the  same  disposition  may  prevail  a  strict  scrutiny 
may  take  place,  lest  we  do  for  popularity  what  we  would 
wish  to  avoid  on  principle,  and  that  the  objects  be 
literally  unprovided  by  any  other  means.  With  this  we 
beg  to  leave   the  subject  to  thy  individual  feeling;    we 
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think  it  one  for  individual  feeling  alone,  and  by  no  means 
proper  for  the  firm. 

"  I  am,  with  much  regard  from  brothers  and  self, 
"  Thy  assured  friend,  * 

"  Joseph  Gurney." 

In  1808  a  new  plate  was  ordered  to  be  engraved 
for  the  notes  and  bills  of  the  Wisbech  Bank,  the 
firm  to  be  Eichard  Gurney,  John  Gurney,  Joseph 
Gurney,  John  Gurney,  Jun.,  H.  Birkbeck,  and  Jon^ 
Peckover. 

Some  pulsations  of  the  panic  wave  of  1825  were 
felt  even  in  Fenland,  but  it  was  said  in  a  local 
newspaper  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  Wisbech  Bank,  for  they  had  all  the  gold 
they  required  and  a  peck  over.  At  this  time  Messrs. 
J.  &  T.  Hill  suspended  payment,  and  Mr.  Boultbee, 
a  corn  merchant  and  banker,  is  said  to  have  nailed  a 
bushel  measure,  the  wrong  way  up,  to  the  floor 
near  his  counter,  and  the  bottom  of  it  he  covered 
with  sovereigns.  When  a  timid  customer  came  to 
draw  cash,  he  was  asked  to  assist  first  in  moving 
this  vessel,  which  was,  of  course,  not  a  thing  to  be 
done,  thus  local  alarms  were  allayed. 

In    Gardiner's    History    of    Wisbech    a    record   is 
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given  of  the  Peckover  family,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Edmund  Peckover,  who  had  seen  considerable 
service  in  CromwelPs  army,  having  obtained  his 
discharge,  settled  at  Fakenham  in  Norfolk.  This 
discharge,  which  records  the  good  service  of  the 
holder,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Peckover,  to  whom  has  also  descended  the  estate 
which  his  ancestor  purchased  at  Fakenham.  This 
Edmund  Peckover,  though  he  had  been  a  man  of 
war,  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  join  the  Society 
of  Friends.  His  lineal  descendant,  Mr.  Eichard 
Peckover  of  Fakenham,  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Peckover,  the  founder  of  the  Wisbech  Bank.  He 
had  two  other  sons,  Mr.  Joseph  Peckover  of 
Fakenham,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Peckover,  woolstapler 
and  banker,  of  Bradford,  both  of  whom  died 
unmarried.  Mr.  Eichard  Peckover's  only  daughter 
married  Mr.  Eichard  Harris  of  Walworth,  Surrey.^ 

Mr.  Jonathan   Peckover   died   in   1833,  and   was 
succeeded    in    the    partnership    by    his    two    sons, 

1  This  lady  was  the  grandmother  of  Mr.  Theodore  Harris  and 
Mrs.  Fras.  Bassett.  The  Bank  of  Messrs.  Bassett,  Son,  &  Harris, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  was  one  of  those  formed  into  the  Joint  Stock 
Company  of  Barclay  &  Company,  Limited. 
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William,  who  died  unmarried  in  1877,  and  Algernon, 
who  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Mr.  Dykes 
Alexander,  of  Ipswich.  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover,  his 
son,  entered  the  Bank  in  1848,  the  partners  then  being 
E.  H.  Gurney,  Daniel  Gurney,  J.  H.  Gurney, 
H.  Birkbeck,  Wm.  Peckover,  and  Algernon  Peckover. 
When  Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney  died,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney 
took  his  place  as  head  of  the  firm. 

After  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  Mr. 
Algernon  Peckover  ceased  from  taking  part  in  the 
actual  management  of  the  Bank,  which  was  under- 
taken by  his  two  sons,  who  were  partners  in  the 
firm.  The  younger,  Mr.  Jonathan  Peckover,  died  in 
1882,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1893  Mr. 
Alexander  Peckover  retired. 

Mr.  Alexander  Peckover  married  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  Sharpies  of  Hitchin.^  He  is  now  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  first  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  who  has  held  the  ofiice 
of  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has    conferred   upon    him    the   honorary   degree   of 

^  The  Bank  of  Messrs.  Sharpies,  Tuke,  Lucas,  &  Seebohm,  Hitchin, 
was  included  in  the  combination  of  Banks  amalgamated  as  Barclay 
&  Company,  Limited. 

B  B 
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LL.D.  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  cause 
of  education.  His  fine  library  is  noted  for  a 
valuable  collection  of  maps,  manuscripts,  and  early 
editions  of  the  Bible. 

The  assistance  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover  has  given 
to  philanthropic  institutions  has  not  been  confined 
to  his  own  county,  as  witness  his  gifts  to  the 
Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Colchester, 
where  technical  schools  have  been  built  at  his 
expense. 

Since  1893  the  Wisbech  Bank  has  been  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Francis  Maltby  Bland,  of 
Inglethorpe  Manor.  Mr.  Bland's  great-grandfather, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  was  for  many  years  a  partner 
with  Mr.  John  Gurney  in  his  Magdalen  Street  business. 
Mr.  Bland  had  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in 
Holland,  but  removing  to  Norwich,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  &  E.  Gurney.  He  married 
in  1775  the  widow  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son.  Mr,  T.  Bland,  whose  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  live  a  sedentary  life,  was  a  studious 
man  of  singular  accuracy.  His  diary  manifests 
his  delight  in  statistics,  and  there   are   memoranda 
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wliich  show  that  lie  periodically  counted  the  number 
of  advertisements  in  certain  newspapers,  apparently 
as  a  means  of  guaging  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  also  watched  the  expenditure  of  the  municipal 
bodies,  and  in  1795  he  has  noted  that  every  £100 
expended  by  the  Guardians  in  Norwich  amounted 
to  a  penny  in  the  £  in  rates.  Mr.  Bland  sent 
frequent  communications  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  over  the  signature  "A  Friend  to  Accuracy.''  In 
the  biographical  notices  in  the  History  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  it  is  said  of  him  : — 

"  Having  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  complicated 
business  with  his  partners,  the  Gurneys,  he  acquired 
great  exactness  of  method,  and  all  his  pursuits,  either 
commercial  or  literary,  were  arranged  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  He  could  not  bear  any  mistake  on  a  matter 
of  fact  to  pass  unnoticed,  being  scrupulously  particular  on 
the  subjects  of  historical  evidence,  and  communicating  to 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  the  world  of  letters 
the  most  important  corrections.  Such  persons  frequently 
found  that  they  had  gained  a  valuable  correspondent.  For 
a  great  many  years  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Gentleinfian's 
Magazine  were  sent  down  for  his  examination." 

Mr.  Michael  Bland,  his  only  son,  had  a  large  family, 
one   of    whom  was   for   many   years  Archdeacon  of 
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Northumberland,  and  the  youngest  son,  Francis 
Lawrence,  was  the  father  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Bland.  Mr. 
r.  M.  Bland  married  Edith  Eichenda,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  Barclay,  and  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Francis  Lawrence  Bland,  is  also  in  the 
Wisbech  Bank  of  Barclay  and  Company,  Limited. 

The  Wisbech  Branches  and  Agencies  are  at 
Chatteris,  Holbeach,  March,  Long  Sutton,  Sutton 
Bridge,  and  Whittlesea.  The  oldest  of  these, 
Holbeach,  was  opened  in  the  last  century  by  Mr. 
Simon  Mills,  a  clerk  from  Wisbech,  whose  four  sons 
entered  the  Bank,  and  the  youngest  still  superintends 
the  Holbeach  business.  Chatteris  (also  opened  more 
than  100  years  ago)  has  been  continuously  managed 
by  members  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
received  the  original  appointment  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank.  The  succession,  however,  was 
not  always  in  the  male  line,  as  about  1820  Mrs. 
Bateman,  aunt  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
Bank,  was  agent  at  Chatteris.  The  Whittlesea 
Branch  was  opened  in  response  to  the  request  of  an 
influential  deputation  from  that  town,  who  brought 
with  them  the  man  they  had  selected  for  the  agent, 
and  their  choice  proved  to  be  a  good  one. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Ipswich  Bank  —  Samuel  Alexander  —  Stolen  Notes  —  Henry 
Alexander— John  B.  Alexander— W.  H.  Alexander — S.  A.  Maw — F. 
Alexander — Wm.  Alexander — Eoger  Kerrison — Woodbridge  Bank — 
B.  Barton — Colchester  Bank — Crickett  &  Co. — Round,  Green,  & 
Co. — Horace  Or.  Bgerton-Green — C.  E,.  G.  Hoare — Amalgamation — 
Conclusion. 


HE  Bank  of  Alexanders  &  Co.  was  opened 
at    Needham    Market    in    1744    by    Mr. 
Samuel    Alexander,    who    was    descended 
from  William  Alexander,  the  first  of  the 
family   to   join   the   Society   of    Eriends.^     William 


1  In  Clarke's  History  of  Ipstuich  mention  is  made  of  this  William 
Alexander  who  resided  at  Needham.  He  was  committed  to  the 
County  Gaol  for  promulgating  the  tenets  of  Quakers,  and  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  fined  £5,  and  re-committed  for  refusing  to  pay  it. 
George  "Whitehead,  a  man  of  good  birth,  who  was  in  the  prison  at 
the  same  time  for  the  serious  crime  of  exhorting  the  priest  of  Hoxne 
to  fear  God  and  cease  from  iniquity,  speaks  of  William  Alexander  as 
"  an  honest  young  man." 
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Alexander,  who  died  in  1681,  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Alexander,  Eector  of  Otley, 
Suffolk,  one  of  the  clergy  who  in  1646  signed  the 
petition  to  the  House  of  Peers  concerning  Church 
government,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Alexander  of 
Hepfield,  Hampshire,  who  moved  to  Suffolk  in 
1591. 

Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  was  a  bachelor,  and 
the  business  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  his 
two  nephews,  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Dykes  Alexander. 
Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Gurney  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Norwich  Bank.  He  built  the 
house  at  Needham  Market  (which  afterwards  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Maw)  to  bring  his  bride  to. 
Mrs.  Alexander's  sister  Lucy  married  Mr.  Thos.  Kett 
of  Brooke,  but  died  within  a  few  months  of  her 
wedding.  The  families  of  Gurney  and  Kett  were  at 
that  time  neighbours,  as  Mr.  John  Gurney  tenanted 
Brooke  Hall. 

The  Ipswich  Bank  was  at  first  a  branch  of 
Needham,  with  attendance  on  market  days  only. 
The  saddle  bags  in  which  the  books  and  cash  were 
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taken  over,  were  preserved  for  many  years  at  the 
Needham  Bank. 

Ipswich  was  first  opened  as  a  regular  Bank  about 
1767  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  on  22nd  August, 
Lamb  Fair  Day  in  that  year) ;  the  oldest  ledger  extant 
was  begun  in  1777,  and  being  marked  "B"  is 
evidently  the  second  of  a  series.  A  £10  note,  dated 
1783,  is  signed  by  John  Spooner  for  **  Samuel 
Alexander,  Emerson  Corn  well,  and  self."  This  note 
is  payable  at  the  Ipswich  Bank  on  demand,  or  at 
the  Bank  of  Bland,  Barnett,  Hoare,  &  Hills  in 
London,  fourteen  days  after  sight,  and  is  accepted 
by  Bland  &  Co.,  11th  May,  1784. 

The  partners  in  1795  were  Samuel  Alexander, 
Dykes  Alexander,  Samuel  Alexander,  Junior,  and 
John  Spooner.  Messrs.  Alexanders  were  at  this  time 
ship-owners  engaged  in  the  iron  and  corn  trades; 
they  had  also  a  corn  business  at  Woodbridge. 

In  1809  the  style  of  the  firm  was  Alexanders, 
Spooner,  and  Alexanders,  and  the  partners  were 
Dykes  Alexander,  Samuel  Alexander  the  younger, 
and  John  Spooner.  This  Samuel  Alexander  was  son 
of  the  second  partner  of  that  name.  His  father  had 
retired   from   the   firm,    but   lived   until   December, 
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1824.     Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  on  hearing  of  his  decease, 
wrote  in  his  journal : — 

"Yesterday  I  heard  o£  the  instantaneous  and  easy 
death  of  my  beloved  and  truly  honoured  friend,  Samuel 
Alexander,  aged  75.  I  have  often  said  of  late  that  I 
scarcely  knew  any  one  who  so  much  corresponded  with 
my  idea  of  Christian  perfection  as  this  dear  friend.  I 
had  a  peculiar  reverence  for  him,  the  more  so  because 
of  his  deep  humility,  for  self  was  of  no  reputation  with 
him.  In  such  a  case  as  his  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
sudden  dissolution  may  be  esteemed  a  real  blessing.  But 
O,  the  necessity  of  being  ready  at  a  moment ! " 

The  Ipswich  Bank  sustained  a  loss  in  1822  from 
the  robbery  of  their  parcel  of  notes,  which  was  stolen 
from  the  mail  coach,  as  mentioned  on  page  51.  A 
member  of  the  firm  was  returning  from  London 
with  a  parcel  of  notes,  paid  by  their  London  bankers, 
which  he  placed  in  the  locker  for  parcels  under  the 
seat,  taking  possession  of  the  key.  Three  other 
"gentlemen"  had  taken  inside  seats  with  himself. 
At  Colchester  he  left  the  coach  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  on  returning  missed  his  companions,  and  on 
reaching  his  destination  and  opening  the  locker, 
missed  his  parcel  also. 

Messrs.  Alexanders  &   Co.  immediately  issued   a 
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bill  in  the  following   terms,   ofering  a  reward   for 
the  apprehension  of  the  thieves  : — 


£1000  Reward 


•«• 


STOLEN 

FROM  THE  IPSWICH  MAIL, 
On  its  way  from  London,  on  the 
Night  of  the  llth  Sept.  Inst,  the 
following 

COUNTRY  BANK   NOTES: 

Ipswich  Bank,  5,  &  iOl.  Notes. 

ALEXANDERS  6f  Co,  on  HO  ARE  ^  Co, 

WoodbridgeBank,l,5,&10/.Notes 

ALEXANDERS  ^  Co.  on  FRYS  Sf  Co. 
Manningtree  Bank,  1,  5,  &  10/.  Notes. 

ALEXANDRES  Sf  Co.  on  FEYS  Sf  Co. 

Hadleigh  Bank,  1,  6,  &  10/.  Notes. 

ALEXANDERS  Sf  Co.  on  FRYS  8f  Co. 

Particulars  of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  different  Bankers. 

Whoever  will  give  Information,  either  at  ALEXANDEES  and  Co. 
or  at  FRYS  and  Co.  St.  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry,  so  that  the 
Parties  may  be  apprehended,  shall  on  his  or  their  Conviction, 
and  the  Recovery  of  the  Property,  receive  the  above  EEWAED. 
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They  afterwards  increased  their  offer  to  <£5,000, 
as  appears  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Ipswich 
Journal^  5th  October,  1822  : — 


FIVE     THOUSAND    POUNDS     REWARD 


ALEXANDERS  &  CO. 

NOT  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  Parcel  of  Notes, 
amounting  to  £31,199,  taken  from  the  Ipswich  Mail  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  September,  they  have  considered  it  advisable  to 
circulate  a  NEW  ISSUE  of  NOTES,  printed  in  RED  INK;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  negotiation  of  any  of  the  stolen  ones  they  have 
to  request  that  the  Public  will  be  pleased  to  reject  any  Notes 
printed  in  Black  Ink  of  the  following  Banks,  viz. : — 

IPSWIOH  and  NBEDHAM  MARKET, 

WOODBRIDGE,    HADLEIGH, 

AND  MANNINGTREE, 

And  which  their  Bankers  in  London  are  instructed,  when  presented, 

to  refer  to  themselves  at  Ipswich. 

Whoever  will  give  information,  either  at  Alexanders  &  Co.'s,  or 
at  Fry's  &  Co.'s,  St.  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry,  so  that  the  parties 
may  be  apprehended,  shall,  on  his  or  their  conviction  and  the 
recovery  of  the  property,  receive  the  above  Reward,  and  upon 
conviction  alone,  without  recovery  of  the  property,  the  sum  of 

TWO     THOUSAND     POUNDS. 

ALEXANDERS  &  CO.  desire  to  acknowledge  the  very  friendly 
interest  which  has  been  evinced  upon  the  present  occasion,  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  to  restore  to  them  their  property  ; 
and  they  further  solicit  of  their  friends  and  the  public  the  favour 
when  any  notes  are  offered  under  suspicious  circumstances,  they 
will  be  pleased  to  trace  them  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the 
ends  of  justice. 

Iptwich,  2nd  October,  1822. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  notes  were  after- 
wards recovered  by  negotiation  with  the  thieves' 
solicitors. 

From  the  licence  for  1826  it  appears  that  two 
sons  of  Mr  Dykes  Alexander  had  then  been  admitted 
to  the  partnership,  the  names  in  the  document  being 
Dykes  Alexander,  Samuel  Alexander,  Eichard  Dykes 
Alexander,  and  Henry  Alexander. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Alexander  retired  from  the  Bank  in 
1827;  Mr.  Henry  Alexander  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  house  adjoining  the  old  Bank  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Key,  the  large  garden  of  which  he 
planted  with  many  rare  and  beautiful  trees.  His 
house  was  filled  with  curios,  accumulated  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  his  collection  of  china  was 
of  great  value.  Mr.  Henry  Alexander  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  many  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
Girls'  Free  School  of  Industry,  a  school  for  educating 
and  training  young  girls,  was  carried  on  entirely  at 
his  individual  expense.  He  was  also  a  warm  politician, 
and  to  such  a  degree  did  the  partners  in  the  two 
Ipswich  Banks  of  Alexanders  &  Co.  and  Bacon, 
Cobbold,  &  Co.,  identify  themselves  with  the  rival 
parties,  that  until  recent  years  their  establishments 
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were  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Yellow  Bank 
and  the  Blue  Bank. 

From  1838  to  1845  the  firm  was  Dykes  Alexander, 
Eebecca  Alexander  (widow  of  Samuel  Alexander), 
John  Biddle  Alexander,  and  William  Henry 
Alexander. 

Mr.  John  B.  Alexander,  as  representative  of  his 
mother,  and  afterwards  as  senior  partner,  was  for 
many  years  the  head  of  the  Ipswich  Bank.  A  strict 
Friend,  otio  et  negotio  prohus^  stern  at  times,  but 
always  benevolent,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  trust 
of  men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  creeds. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Alexander  of  York,  was  a  student  of  retiring 
habits,  who  loved  after  business  hours  to  withdraw 
to  his  library.  He  was  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Alexander,  whose  eldest  daughter  he  married. 

The  limit  of  note  circulation  allowed  to  the 
Ipswich  Bank  by  the  Act  of  1844  was  £80,699. 

In  1845  Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander's  brothers,  George 
and  Frederick,  were  admitted  to  the  partnership 
in  succession  to  their  mother.  From  1855  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander  in  1862  the  firm 
was  J.  B.  Alexander,  W.  H.  Alexander,  and  Fredk. 
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Alexander.  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander  survived  his 
partner  only  two  years.  A  few  particulars  of  his 
useful  life  are  given  in  an  obituary  in  an  Ipswich 
newspaper : — 

"Mr.  Alexander,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  remarkable  for  his  unassuming  demeanour 
and  kindly  disposition.  A  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a 
diligent  man  of  business,  Mr.  Alexander  was  deservedly 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  His  Biblical 
and  classical  attainments  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was 
formerly  a  frequent  and  very  efficient  lecturer  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  this  town,  where,  in  1888,  he 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  '  Chronology  of  the  Ancient 
World'  that  was  published  by  request.  Mr.  Alexander 
also  evinced  much  interest  in  the  formation  and  carrying 
on  of  the  Literary  Institution  till  lately  existing  in 
Ipswich,  and  was  likewise  accustomed  to  read  papers  on 
various  subjects  at  the  meetings  of  the  Philosophical 
Society.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Alexander  gave  much  time 
and  attention  to  a  re-arrangement  of  the  works  of  the 
Town  Library,  for  which  task  he  was  well  fitted  by  his 
great  and  varied  acquirements.  As  a  Town  Councillor 
and  Alderman  of  the  Borough  the  deceased  gentleman 
has  long  been  looked  up  to  as  one  upon  whose  judgment 
and  integrity  the  public  might  rely." 

In  1865  there  were  additions  to  the  firm,  which 
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then  consisted  of  F.  Alexander,  Anna  Sophia 
Alexander  (widow  of  J.  B.  Alexander),  Samuel 
Alexander  Maw,  Joseph,  Samuel,  and  William 
Alexander.  Mr.  S.  A.  Maw's  father  had  married 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Mr.  John  Gurney,  and  he  himself 
had  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander.  Messrs. 
Joseph  and  "William  Alexander  were  sons  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander.  The  partnership 
remained  the  same  until  the  amalgamation  with 
Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  in  1878.  The  first  partners 
in  the  new  firm  were  Frederick  Alexander,  Henry 
Birkbeck,  H.  F.  Barclay,  Samuel  Alexander,  William 
Alexander,  and  S.  Gurney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Frederick  Alexander  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1883,  having  retired  from  the  Bank  early  in 
the  previous  year.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
an  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle : — 

"The  deceased  gentleman  was  born  at  Ipswich  on 
I7th  August,  1814,  and  was  the  youngest  of  four  sons 
of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  one  of  the  partners 
in   the   banking   firm    then   carrying   on   business  in  the 
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quiet    thoroughfare    near    St.    Mary    Key    Church,    still 

known   as   Bank   Street Although   essentially 

identified  with  Ipswich,  he  resided  for  about  eighteen 
years  at  the  Woodbridge  Bank,  and  there  served  his 
fellow-parishioners  in  several  local  offices  for  which  his 
position  as  a  banker  fitted  him. 

***** 

"Mr.  Alexander,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  gentleness  and  strictness 
of  his  creed  were  reflected  in  his  character  and  life. 
In  his  manners  he  was  simple  and  unaffected,  in  his 
commercial  relationships  he  was  scrupulously  just  and 
conscientious.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  he  took  a 
real  interest  in  any  movement  which  aimed  at  uplifting 
and  benefiting  his  fellow-men.  He  was  essentially  a 
man  of  peace,  his  spirit  shrinking  from  conflicts  much 
less  stern  than  those  of  the  battlefield.  He  was  always 
anxious  to  conciliate  opponents,  and  partly  for  this  very 
reason  he  was  seldom  a  leader,  even  in  movements  which 
had  his  hearty  sympathy.  Theologically  he  lived  at 
peace  with  his  neighbours ;  he  was  ready  to  see  the 
good  in  others  of  a  diflferent  creed,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which  he 
was  the  local  treasurer,  and  in  kindred  societies  of  an 
undenominational  character." 

Mr.    John    Gurney  succeeded    Mr.   F.   Alexander 
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in  the  partnership,  and  on  his  death  in  1887  Mr. 
Eoger  Kerrison  joined  the  firm. 

Mr.  Xerrison  had  been  connected  with  Ipswich 
since  his  early  life,  as  his  father,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Kerrison,  continued  to  reside  at  Birkfield  Lodge, 
Ipswich,  after  becoming  a  partner  in  the  Crown 
Bank  at  Norwich  in  1860.  Mr.  Eoger  Kerrison 
joined  the  firm  of  Harveys  &  Hudson  only  a  short 
time  before  the  failure  of  the  Crown  Bank,  and  after 
remaining  with  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.  in  the 
Norwich  Bank  for  nine  years,  he  removed  in  1879  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  partner  in  the 
Bank  of  Gurneys,  Alexanders,  &  Co.  Mr.  Kerrison 
married  in  1867,  Florence  Lucy,  daughter  of  the 
Eev.  Sir  Cbas.  Clarke,  Bart.,  of  Worlingham  Hall, 
Beccles.  His  son,  Mr.  E.  0.  Kerrison,  entered  the 
Bank  in  1895. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William 
Alexander,  entered  the  Ipswich  Bank  in  1888. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  Mr. 
"Walter  S.  Gurney  became  a  partner,  and  was  in  the 
firm  for  two  years  when  the  amalgamation  with 
Barclay  &  Company  was  effected.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gurney,    the   eldest  son   of  Mr.    S.  A.  Gurney  of 
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Lynn,   married   his   cousin,  Violet,   daughter  of  Sir 
Thos.  Troubridge. 

The  first  Directors  of  Barclay  &  Company,  Limited, 
for  the  Ipswich  district,  were  W.  Alexander,  E. 
Kerrison,  W.  S.   Gurney,   and  H.  Birkbeck. 


WOODBEIDGE    BaNK. 

The  opening  of  the  Woodbridge  Branch  in  1804 
was  announced  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Alexanders  &  Co.  having  this  day  opened  a  Bank  in 
the  Stone  Street,  Woodbridge,  respectfully  acquaint  their 
friends  and  the  public  thereof,  and  solicit  their  Friendship 
and  Support  in  the  undertaking. 

"Ipswich,  12  month  (December)  24th,  1804." 

In  this  Bank  the  Quaker  poet,  Bernard  Barton, 
was  a  clerk  for  nearly  forty  years,  a  post  he  accepted 
in  the  year  1809.  At  one  time  he  had  the  intention 
to  resign  this  position  and  support  himself  by  his 
literary  labours,  but  Charles  Lamb,  with  whom,  as  well 
as  with  Southey,  he  was  in  frequent  correspondence, 
dissuaded  him  from  such  a  course,  writing  "Keep 

c  c 
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to  your  bank  and  your  bank  will  keep  you."  In 

1812    he    published   Metrical  Effusions^    which  was 

followed  by  several  small  volumes  of    poems.  His 
verses,  though  of  varying  merit,  shew  that 

"  the  Quaker  creed, 
By  fair  interpretation, 
Has  nothing  in  it  to  impede 
Poetic  aspiration." 

In  1824  the  Friends  raised  a  fund  of  £1200  for 
his  benefit,  and  in  1845,  after  the  publication  of  his 
Household  Verses^  Sir  Eobt.  Peel  procured  for  him  a 
pension  of  £100.  Bernard  Barton  delighted  in  the 
country  round  Woodbridge,  often  in  his  writings 
alluding  to  beautiful  spots  in  the  valley  of  the  Deben, 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  After  his  death 
his  daughter  published  a  selection  of  his  letters  and 
poems,  to  which  his  friend,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who 
afterwards  married  Miss  Barton,  contributed  a 
biographical  introduction. 

The  other  Branch  Banks,  Hadleigh,  Manningtree, 
and  Sudbury,  were  opened  later,  Sudbury  being  for 
many  years  an  agency  of  Hadleigh. 
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Colchester  Bank. 


The  Colchester  Bank  was  opened  about  1774  under 
the  style  of  Crickett  &  Co.  In  1790  Mr.  George 
Eound  joined  the  firm,  which  continued  for  several 
years  to  be  Crickett  &  Eound.  In  1826  Mr.  Joshua 
Patteson,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank,  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship, and  in  1827  the  firm  was  composed  of  George 
Eound,  William  Green,  John  William  Egerton- 
Green,  and  Joshua  Patteson.  Mr.  George  Eound 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Eound,  who  died 
in  1857.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  Eound,  con- 
tinued in  the  firm  until  her  death  in  1886.  In  1841 
Mr.  William  Green  died,  and  four  years  later  Mr. 
Patteson  also  died,  and  the  business  was  carried  on 
by  George  Eound  and  John  William  Egerton- Green. 
Mr.  George  Eound  filled  the  ofiice  of  High  Sheriff  in 
1845.  By  the  Act  of  1844  the  limit  of  the  note 
issue  of  the  Colchester  Bank  was  fixed  at  £25,082. 

The  original  London'  agents  of  the  Bank  were 
Messrs.  Esdaile  &  Co.,  and  on  their  failure  in  1837  Mr. 
Joseph  Hoare,  then  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Barnetts, 
Hoare,   &   Co.,    who   was    already   acquainted  with 

c  c  2 
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the  partners  at  Colchester  (having  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  whose  widow  had 
married  Mr.  Carr,  Yicar  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Colchester),  started  down  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  case  there  should  be  any  difficulty. 
At  Brentwood  a  demand  of  £1  in  advance  was  made 
for  the  postchaise;  he  then  found  he  had  no  cash 
in  his  pocket  and,  not  liking  to  open  his  bags,  had 
to  leave  his  watch  in  pawn.  On  Mr.  Hoare's  arrival 
at  Colchester  he  found  that  Mr.  Egerton-Green  was 
just  starting  up  to  town  to  go  to  Barnetts,  who 
from  that  time  were  the  London  agents  of  the  Bank. 

In  1856  Henry  Egerton-Green  joined  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  George  Eound,  as  already  mentioned, 
died  in  the  following  year.  In  1861  Mr.  Horace 
George  Egerton-Green  became  a  partner,  and  in 
1866  Mr.  Edward  Augustus  Eound,  who  lived  only 
ten  years  after  joining  the  firm.  In  1865  a  Branch 
Bank  was  opened  at  Brightlingsea,  a  place  which 
has  since  developed  into  a  considerable  yachting 
station,  and  where  are  situated  the  Colchester 
Corporation  oyster  layings.  In  1879  John  William 
Egerton-Green  died,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  Henry  Egerton-Green  and  Horace  George  Egerton- 
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Green  until  1882,  when  Henry  Egerton-Green  died. 
The  style  of  the  firm  from  1827  to  this  date  was 
Bound,  Green,  &  Co. 

New  Bank  buildings  were  opened  in  1879.  In 
1883  the  firm  was  joined  by  Mr.  Charles  Eichard 
Gurney  Hoare,  son  of  John  Gurney  Hoare  of  Barnetts, 
Hoares,  Lloyd,  &  Co.,  and  great-grandson  of  Mr. 
John  Gurney  of  Earlham,  and  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  changed  to  Bound,  Green,  Hoare,  &  Company; 
and  in  1887  Mr.  Claude  Egerton-Green  became  a 
partner. 

In  1887,  the  Jubilee  year,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Egerton- 
Green  was  Mayor  of  Colchester,  and  filled  the  same 
office  in  the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  1897. 
He  was  also  High  Sheriff  of  Essex  in  1894,  while 
Mr.  C.  Egerton-Green  was  Mayor  of  Colchester 
in  1895. 

In  1891  Messrs.  Bound  &  Co.  united  their  Bank 
with  those  of  Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.,  the  business 
being  carried  on  as  Gurneys,  Bound,  Green,  Hoare, 
&  Co.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  old 
established  banking  firm  of  Mills,  Bawtree,  &  Co. 
suspended  payment.  The  Bank  had  been  in 
existence   ninety   years,    and   was    founded   by   Mr. 
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John  Mills,  a  tea  merchant  in  High  Street,  Colchester. 
Mr.  Bawtree  afterwards  went  into  partnership  with 
Mr.    Mills,   and   on   the   death   of   the   founder,   his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Errington,   took  his  place,   and  the 
title   of   the   jB.rm   continued  for   some   years  Mills, 
Bawtree,   Errington,   &   Co.     On  the  announcement 
of    the    stoppage,    Messrs.    Gurneys,  Eound,   Green, 
&  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ipswich  Bank  and 
Messrs.    Sparrow,    Tufnell,    &    Co.,    of    Chelmsford, 
issued   a   circular  offering  to  provide  funds  for  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  customers  of  the  Bank, 
and  a  few  days  later  Messrs.  Gurneys  purchased  the 
goodwill,  paying  all  notes  in  full,  and  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustee  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to 
pay  an  immediate  dividend  of  IO5.  in  the  £.     This 
arrangement  brought  a  great  accession  of  business 
to   the   Colchester    Bank.     Messrs.    Sparrow   &    Co. 
took   over   the   Witham   business,    the    other    Essex 
branches  passing  to  Messrs.  Gurneys,  Eound,  Green, 
&  Co.  and  Messrs.  Gurneys,  Alexanders,  &  Co. 

The  first  Barclay  &  Company  Directors  for  the 
Colchester  District  were  H.  G.  Egerton- Green,  C. 
E.  G.  Hoare,  C.  Egerton- Green,  and  H.  Birkbeck, 
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Conclusion. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  narrative  was  printed, 
a  note  of  the  Norwich  Bank  has  been  discovered, 
dated  19th  August,  1776,  and  numbered  5036,  and 
another  dated  14th  December,  1776,  and  numbered 
7234.  The  number  of  the  note  mentioned  in 
Chapter  II.,  dated  10th  March,  1778,  is  16244; 
the  difference  between  these  numbers  indicates  the 
issue  of  a  large  number  of  notes  by  the  recently- 
established  Bank.  Messrs.  Smith,  Wright,  &  Gray, 
Quaker  Bankers,  one  of  whom  was  of  the  Norfolk 
family  of  Wright  of  Buxton,  were  the  first  agents 
for  the  Norwich  Bank,  but  Messrs.  Gurneys  soon 
opened  an  account  with  their  relatives,  the  Barclays, 
who  when  Messrs.  Smith,  Wright,  &  Gray  sold  their 
business  to  Messrs.  Esdaile  &  Co.,  became  their  sole 
London  correspondents. 

The  note  of  December,  1776,  has  been  reproduced 
as  an  illustration  to  this  book,  and  with  it  one  from 
the  note  plate  last  in  use.  Not  many  of  these 
promises  to  pay,   once  so   familiar  in  the  Eastern 
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Counties,  now  remain  in  circulation.  This  is  a  time 
when,  as  regards  banking,  the  old  order  is  changing 
rapidly,  and  the  number  of  private  country  Banks  in 
England  is  every  year  diminishing,  as  one  business 
after  another  is  merged  in  some  larger  undertaking. 

When  a  few  years  since  the  name  of  Gurney 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  Provincial  Banks,  a 
desire  was  expressed  by  many  that  some  record 
should  be  preserved  of  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Bank  and  its  branches.  In  the  foregoing  pages  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  staff  to  sketch 
the  history  of  this  institution  through  the  various 
phases  of  a  banking  business,  from  its  commencement 
in  a  manufacturer's  counting-room  to  its  final 
absorption  with  several  other  Private  Banks  in  the 
present  Joint  Stock  Company.  The  task  of  the 
biographer  of  the  firm  would  have  been  much  easier 
if,  when  choosing  first  names  for  their  children,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  family  had  made  their  selection 
from  a  longer  list.  The  number  of  Johns,  Josephs, 
and  Samuels  makes  it  difficult  at  times  to  shew 
clearly  which  member  of  the  family  is  referred  to. 

The  charts  in  the  appendix,  which  set  forth  the 
lineage  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  Bank, 
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will,  perhaps,  assist  the  reader  in  tracing  their  several 
relationships.  These  charts  record  many  happy 
marriages,  and  the  birth  into  the  world  of  many 
useful  men ;  they  also  shew  a  disinclination  in  early 
days  to  take  partners  for  life  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  four  families  named  in  the  last  Bank 
partnership.  This  desire  to  wed  within  the  pale 
developed  a  certain  clannish ness,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  united,  by  ties  of  unusual  affection,  the 
members  of  the  different  families,  who,  to  adopt  Mr. 
Daniel  Gurney's  words,  "  lived  in  constant  and  most 
harmonious  intercourse,  more  like  one  attached  family 
in  different  houses." 

Biographies  of  several  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished, in  which  many  of  their  relations  are 
mentioned;  but  these  record  chiefly  their  religious 
and  philanthropic  work,  with  but  brief  allusions  to 
the  Bank;  while  of  others  who  were  eminent  in 
commercial  life  little  has  been  known  to  the  present 
generation  except  by  tradition,  and  traditionary 
knowledge  soon  passes  away. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  later  members  of 
the  firm  that  while  equal  to  their  predecessors  in 
business  capacity,  they  have,  like  them,  been  foremost 
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in  every  movement  for  the  good  of  the  district  in 
which  their  Banks  have  been  situated ;  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  their  customers 
that  though  the  private  Bank  has  been  incorporated 
into  a  Joint  Stock  Bank,  they  can  still  transact  their 
business  with  their  old  friends  in  the  firm  of  Gurney 
&  Co.,  although  the  partners  are  now  Directors  of 
Barclay  &  Company,  Limited. 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTEE  III. 

Extract  fromi  an  account  of  David  Barclay  in  the 
''Morning  Chronicle"  No.  12,501,  London^  Monday y 
June  5,  1809. 

"The  late  David  Barclay,  who  died  in  his  81st  year 
at  Walthamstow,  was  the  only  surviving  grandson  of 
Robert  Barclay  of  Urie,^  author  of  the  celebrated  Apology 
for  the  Quakers.  He  was  bred  to  business  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  was  long  at  the  head  of  a  most  extensive 
business  in  Cheapside,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  American 
trade,  and  the  affairs  of  which  he  closed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution.  He  was  at  that  time 
as  much  distinguished  by  his  talents,  knowledge,  integrity, 
and  power  as  a  merchant,  as  he  has  ever  since  in  re- 
tirement by  his  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  munificence. 
We  cannot  form  to  ourselves,  even  in  imagination,  the 
idea  of  a  character  more  perfect  than  that  of  David 
Barclay.  Graced  by  nature  with  a  most  noble  form,  all 
the   qualities   of   his  mind   and  heart  corresponded  with 

1  Members  of  the  Barclay  family  followed  the  old  spelling  "  Urie," 
but  the  Ordnance  Map  has  it  *'  XJry." 
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the  grandeur  of  his  exterior.  The  superiority  of  his 
understanding  confirmed  the  impression  which  the  dignity 
of  his  demeanour  made  on  all;  and  though  by  the  tenets 
of  his  religious  faith  he  abstained  from  all  the  honours 
of  the  public  trust  to  which  he  was  frequently  invited 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  yet  his  influence  was  justly  great 
upon  all  the  public  questions  of  the  day ;  his  examination 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  advice  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  dispute,  were  so  clear,  so 
intelligent,  and  so  wise  that,  though  not  followed,  Lord 
North  publicly  acknowledged  he  had  derived  more 
information  from  him  than  from  all  others  on  the  East 
of  Temple  Bar.  It  was  the  Revolution  that  determined 
him  to  wind  up  his  extensive  concerns  and  to  retire; 
but  not  as  busy  men  generally  retire,  to  the  indulgence 
of  mere  personal  luxury.  His  benevolent  heart  continued 
active  in  his  retreat.  He  distributed  his  ample  fortune 
in  the  most  sublime  ways.  Instead  of  making  all  those 
persons  whom  he  loved  dependent  on  his  future  bounty, 
as  expectants  at  his  death,  he  became  himself  the  executor 
of  his  own  will ;  and  by  the  most  magnificent  aid  to 
all  his  relatives,  he  not  only  laid  the  foundation,  but 
lived  to  see  the  maturity  of  all  those  establishments 
which  now  give  such  importance  to  his  family.  Nor  was 
it  merely  to  his  relations  that  this  seasonable  friendship 
was  given,  but  to  the  young  men  whom  he  had  bred  in 
his  mercantile  house  and  of  whose  virtuous  dispositions 
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he  approved.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in 
the  city  of  London  are  proud  to  acknowledge  the  gratitude 
they  owe  to  David  Barclay  for  the  means  of  their  first 
introduction  into  life,  and  for  the  benefits  of  his  counsel 
and  countenance  in  their  earlier  stages  of  it.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  sagacity  of  his  patronage  that  he  had  very 
few  occasions  to  repent  of  the  protection  he  had  conferred. 
And  the  uninterrupted  happiness  he  enjoyed  for  many 
years  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  connections  he  had 
reared  held  out  a  lively  example  and  a  lesson  to  others 
of  the  value  of  a  just  and  well-directed  beneficence. 

"  His  virtue  was  not  limited  to  his  relatives,  to  his 
friends,  to  his  sect,  to  his  country,  or  to  the  colour  of 
his  species :  he  was  a  man  of  the  warmest  affections,  and 
therefore  loved  his  family  and  friends;  he  was  a  patriot, 
and  therefore  preferred  his  own  country  to  all  others ; 
but  he  was  a  Christian,  and  felt  for  the  human  race.  No 
man  was  therefore  ever  more  active  than  David  Barclay 
in  promoting  whatever  might  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  man.  Largely  endowed  by  Providence  with  the  means, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  set  great  examples ;  and 
when  an  argument  was  set  up  against  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  from  slavery,  '  that  they  were  too  ignorant 
and  barbarous  for  freedom,'  he  resolved  at  his  own 
expense  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  imputation. 
Having  had  an  estate  in  Jamaica  fall  to  him,  he  deter- 
mined at  the  expense  of  £10,000  to  emancipate  the  whole 
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gang  (as  they  are  termed)  of  slaves.  He  did  this  with 
his  usual  prudence  as  well  as  generosity.  He  sent  out 
an  agent  to  Jamaica,  and  made  him  hire  a  vessel,  in 
which  they  were  all  transported  to  America,  where  the 
little  community  was  established  in  various  handicraft 
trades.  The  members  of  it  prospered  under  the  blessing 
of  his  care,  and  lived  to  shew  that  the  black  skin  inclosed 
hearts  as  full  of  gratitude,  and  minds  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  that  of  the  proudest  white.  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  this  English  merchant !  During  all  this 
course  of  well-doing  his  own  manners  were  simple,  his 
hospitality  large,  and  his  charities  universal.  He  founded 
a  home  of  industry  near  his  own  residence  on  such  solid 
principles  that  though  it  cost  him  £1500  for  several 
years  he  succeeded  in  his  object  of  making  it  a  source 
of  comfort,  and  even  of  independence  to  all  the  well- 
disposed  families  of  the  poor  around.  We  could  fill  a 
volume  with  the  recital  of  individual  acts  of  his  benevo- 
lence, which,  though  discriminate,  was  never  degraded  by 
the  narrowness  of  a  religious  distinction. 

"  Mr.  David  Barclay  was  married  twice.  He  had  but 
one  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  who  was  married  to 
Richard  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Norwich.  She  was  a  most 
beautiful  and  benevolent  woman,  every  way  worthy  of 
such  a  father.  She  died  some  years  ago,  leaving  issue 
Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.,  and  the  wife  of  Sampson  Hanbury, 
Esq. 
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"We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  this  short  sketch 
of  a  most  honourable  citizen,  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneous  statement  given  on  Saturday.  He  was  himself 
no  friend  to  posthumous  blazonry,  and  we  learn  that 
the  simple  notice  of  his  death  inserted  in  this  paper  was 
directed,  if  not  actually  dictated,  by  himself  before  his 
departure.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  tranquility  of  his 
last  moments.  He  was  composed,  cheerful,  and  resigned. 
He  had  no  struggle  with  life :  he  rather  ceased  to  live 
than  felt  the  pang  of  death." 
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Bank,210;  Majority 
216;  Marriage,236 ; 
High  Sheriff,  245  ; 
Second     Marriage, 
260  ;  Jubilee,  269 ; 
Death,  279 
Henry,  of  Westacre, 

260,  265,  286 
John,  71,  175,  331 
William,  238,  265 
W.  J.,  240 
Bland,  F.  M.,  25,  354,  370 

Thomas,  25,  370 
Boultbee,  Mr.,  367 
Brightwen,  George,  318 
John,  318 
Thomas,  319 
Bristol,  Lord,  67 
Bunsen,  Lothar  Von,  363 


Buxton,  A.  E.,  320,  329 
Charles,  360 
E.  G.,  269,  286 
Geoffrey  F.,  251,  263, 

269,  273 
H.  E.,  319 
Sir  T.  F.,  140,  326 
T.  F.,  of  Earle's  Colne, 

361 
T.  F.,  of  Easneye,  251 
S.  G.,  251,  261,  273 

Chantrey,  203 
Chatteris  Bank,  372 
Circular  to  Bankers,  23,  110 
Coinage,  state  of,  15,  37,  42,  47, 

164,  322 
Colchester  Bank,  276,  387 
Consolidated  Bank,  246,  255 
Cooper,  T.  Sidney,  200 
Copeman,  E.  &  E.,  163,  240 
Cornwell,  Emerson,  375 
Cresswell,  A.  J.,  245,  350 

Francis,  334,  344,  351 

F.  J.,  345 

Geo.  F.  A.,  346,  354 
Crickett  &  Eound,  387 

Danser,  Stephen,  111 
Day  &  Son,  89,  179 
Downham  Market  Bank,  346 
Duke  of  York,  Cardinal,  The,  65 
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Earlham  Hall,  38 
East  of  England  Bank,  199,  246 
Esdaile  &  Co.,  387,  391 
Everard  &  Co.,  345 

Fakenham  Bank,  354 
Fame  Islands,  264 
Fincham  &  Co.,  260 
Foster,  S.  L.,  362 
Fothergill,  Dr.,  34,  344 
Friars'  Society,  115 
Friends,  The,  8 
Fry  &  Sons,  77,  185 

Geldart,  Mrs.  T.,  196,211 
George  III.,  King,  visit  to  D. 

Barclay,  28 
Goldsmith  Bankers,  3 
Gournay,  Record  of  the  House 

of,  335 
Green,  Claude  Egerton,  388 
H.  G.  EgertoD,  388 
J.  W.  Egerton,  387 
William,  387 
Gresham,  Sir  Eichard,  2 
Grove  Family,  188,  342 
Guineas,  16 
Gurney,  Anna,  22 

Anna  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Back- 
house), 173,  216 
Bartlett,     enters     the 
Firm,  18;  joined  by 


his  Cou8in8,20;  Letter 
to  Mr.  Windham,  35 ; 
Candidate  for  Nor- 
wich, 44 ;  Death,  71 ; 
Member  of  Friars* 
Society,  117 
Gurney,  C.  H.,  240,  244,  251 

Cecil,  273 

Daniel,  enters  Norwich 
Firm,  176;  Chaired  at 
Norwich,191;  Retires 
from  Bank,  251 ;  Ar- 
chaeological Studies, 
334;  Thoughts  on 
Banking,344;  Death, 
346;  T.  Southwell's 
Recollections  of,  353 

Elizabeth,  of  Keswick, 
22,91 

E.  H.,  269 

Rev.  Edmund,  208 

F.  Hay,  235,  241,  244, 
271,  351 

Henry  (died  1615),  10, 
204 

Henry,  13,  18 

Hudson,  Birth,  21 ; 
Chaired  at  an  Elec- 
tion, 45 ;  Education, 
55;  a  Partner  at  Yar- 
mouth, 58;  Travels  in 
France  and  Italy,  59; 
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Letters  from  Abroad, 
60 ;  Marriage,  93  ; 
Letters  to  S.  Martin, 
101;  to  Woodward, 
128 ;  metrical  advice, 
131;  contests  Shaftes- 
bury, 144 ;  Member 
for  Newtown,  145; 
Letter  on  the  Usury 
Laws,  158;  retire- 
ment from  Bank,  173; 
postponed,  181;  re- 
tires from  Parlia- 
ment, 193 ;  and  from 
the  Bank,  197  ;  High 
Sheriff,  203 ;  Illness, 
221;  Funeral,  247; 
Life  at  Yarmouth, 
311;  Correspondence 
with  D.  Gurney,  334 
Gurney,  John,  of  Norwich,  mer- 
chant, 9,  12 

John,  the  Weavers' 
Advocate,  13 

John,  of  Keswick,  9, 
21,  23,  342 

John,  of  St.  Augustine's, 
13,  19,  342,  374 

John,  of  Earlham,  22, 
39,  74,  93,  337 

John,  jun.,  of  Earlham, 
81,90,92,130,339,340 


Gurney,  John,  of  Earlham  (3rd), 
96 
John,    of    Sprowston, 

242,  251,  255,  265 
John     Henry,    enters 
Bank,  209;  a  Partner, 
214;  Norw.  Museum, 
214 ;     Member    for 
Lynn,    240;    retires 
from      Bank,     251 ; 
Death,  269 
John  Henry,  jun.,  248 
John  Nigel,  287 
Joseph,  of  Keswick,  22 
Joseph    John,     enters 
Bank,  89 ;  Master  of 
Earlham,     130;     an 
Author,    132;    Mar- 
riage, 136 ;  addition 
to  his    Name,   138; 
Death  of  Wife,  173; 
Letter  with  Balance 
Sheet,  17 7;  in  London 
in  1825, 180;  Tour  in 
America,  209;  Death, 
228;  Tributary  Verses 
232;  Hard  Work  at 
Oxford,  339 
Joseph,  of  the  Grove, 
enters     Bank,     21 ; 
Death  of  Sons,  136; 
Head  of   the  Firm, 
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137 ;     Death,     186 ; 
Mr.  D.  Gurjiey's  re- 
collections of,  341 
Gurney,  Louisa  (Mrs.  Hoare), 
44,  253 

Reginald,  273 

Richard,  21,72,98,  340 

Richard  H.,  22 ;  a  Part- 
ner, 98 ;  Member  for 
Norwich,  139;  Love 
of  Sport,  141;  Pre- 
sented with  Freedom 
of  City  of  Norwich, 
166;  Norwich  Elec- 
tion, 189 ;  Presenta- 
tion to,  199;  Death, 
240 ;  D.  Gurney's 
Recollections  of,  341 

Samuel,  of  Magdalen 
Street,  23,  25 

Samuel,  of  Lombard 
Street,  77,  81,  93, 
181,  195,  241,  348 

S.  A.,  345,  354 

W.  S.,  384 
Gurneys,    Alexanders,    &    Co., 
257,  265 
and  Bland,  15 

Halesworth  Bank,  322 

Branches,  329 
Hamond,  Robert  N.,  362 


Hamond,  Commander,  R.N.,  362 
Hanbury,  Osgood,  21,  361 

Sampson,  21 
Harris,  Richard,  368 
Harvey,  Gen.  Sir  Robert,  256 
Sir  R.  J.  H.,  256,  259 
Harveys  &  Hudsons  (The  Crown 

Bank),  41,  256 
Hill,  J.  &  T.,  367 
Hoare,  C.  R.  G.,  389 
Joseph,  387 
Sir  S.,  44,  173 
Holbeach  Bank,  372 

Intwood  Church,  248 
Ipswich  Bank,  51,  265,  373 

Jarvis  &  Jarvis,  346 
Johnston,  Andrew,  323,  325 

Kerrich,  J.,  330 
Kerrison,  Sir  R.,  13,  17,92 
R.  A.,  256       • 
Roger,  256,  384 
Keswick  Old  Hall,  23,  341 

Hall,  203 
Kett,  G.  S.,  166 

Thomas,  25,  93,  166,  374 
Hatfield,  &  Back,  41,  163 
King,  Samuel,  126 
Kirkbride,  Eliza  P.  (Mrs.  J.  J. 
Gurney),  216 
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Lacon,  Sir  E.,  324 
Lacons  &  Co.,  260,  310 
Lavengro,  133 
Lloyd,  Ambrose,  323 

Charles,  150 

David,  323 

James,  52 

Sampson,  35 
Lumkin,  Nicholas,  364 
Lynn  Bank,  331 

Marshall,  Mrs.,  211 

Martin,  Simon  (1st),  14,  93,  342 
Simon   (2nd),    81,    125, 
140,  175,  210,  343 

Maw,  S.  A.,  382 

Mills,  Bawtree,  &  Co.,  389 

Money,  General,  74 

Mottram,  James,  125 
J.  N.,  122 
J.  N.,  jun.,  123 

National  Provincial  Bank,  255 
Navy  Bills,  108 
Needham  Market  Bank,  374 
Norwich  Bank  Centenary,  263 
Branches  and  Agencies, 

200,  255,  279 
Elections,  43,  112,139, 

142,  189 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  183 
Note  Circulation,  47,  227,  317, 
359,  365,  380,  387,  396 


Orde,  C.  S.,  320 
J.  H.,  319 
Overend,  Gumey,  &  Co.,  76,  250 
254 

Painter,  Ned,  202 

Palgrave,  E.  H.  I.,  293,  319 

Panics,  153,  179,  324 

Pattison,  Joshua,  387 

Pease,  Joseph,  188,  235 

Peckover,  Alexander,  368 
Algernon,  369 
Edmund,  368 
Jonathan,  363 
Joseph,  354,  360,  363, 

368 
William,  369 

Pelham,  Bishop,  237 

Pitcher,  Robert,  121 

Poetry  on  Notes,  48 

Presentation  to  Gurney  &  Co.,289 

Privateering,  19 

Provincial  Banking  Corporation, 
afterwards  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  246,  260 

Eansome,  Thomas,  HI 
Rawlinson,  A.,  362 
Redwell  Plain  New  Bank,  19 
Richardson,  Overend,  &  Co.,  76,. 

88,  109 
Ripley,  Mrs.,  97 
Round,  E.  A.,  388 
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Eouiid,  George,  387 

GrecD,  &  Co.,  276,  389 

Saint,  William,  121 
Scratton,  Thomas,  322 
Settle  Bank,  331 
Sewell,  P.  E.,  287 
Seymour,  Charles  D.,  363 
Sharpies,  J.,  369 
Sheldrake,  Thomas,  195 
Sheppard,  James,  71 
Smith,  Abel,  7 

Joseph,  77 

&  Holt,  78,  88 
Snore  Hall,  334 
Southwell,  T.,  347 
Sparrow  &  Co.,  390 
Spooner,  John,  375 
Staff,  the  Norwich,  111 
Stamp  Duties  on  Notes,  42, 50, 98 
Statutes  affecting  Bankers,  45, 

158,  226,  347 
Swaffham  Bank,  346 

Taylor,  Joseph,  333 
Thrale's  Brewery,  22 


Theft  of  Bankei-'s  Parcels,  51, 

122,  376 
Tompson,  Barclay,  &  Ives,  169, 

195 
Trench,  Mrs.,  311 
Tritton,  John,  104 
Turner,  Dawson,  298,  309,  319 

Francis,  298 

James,  293,  299,  300 

James,  jun.,  322 

Joseph,  299 

Usury  Laws,  82,  158 

Volunteer  Movement,  244,  327, 
366 

West  Ham  Park,  243 
Weston,  Charles,  13 
Whittlesea  Bank,  372 
Wisbech  Bank,  363 
Woodbridge  Bank,  330,  385 
Woodward,  Samuel,  127 
Wordsworth,  Samuel,  305 

Yarmouth  Bank,  293 

Bank  House,  294 
Yarn,  Importation  of,  23 
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